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Moral,  Political,  and  Literary. 

PARTI*. 


ESSAY  I. 

Of  the  Delicacy  of  Taste  and  Passion. 

SOME  people  are  fubje£l:  to  a QQri2.m delicacy  o^pajfion, 
'which  makes  them  extremely  fenfible  to  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  life,  and  gives  them  a lively  joy  upon  every 
profperous  event,  as  'well  as  a piercing  grief  when  they 
meet  with  misfortunes  and  adverfity.  Favours  and  good 
offices  eafily  engage  their  friendffiip ; wffiile  the  fmailell 
injury  provokes  their  refentment.  Any  honour  or  mark 
oi  diftindion  elevates  them  above  meafure;  but  they 
are  as  fenfibly  touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this 
charader  have,  no  donbt,  more  lively  enjoyments,  as 
w^ell  as  more  pungent  forrows,  than  men  of  cool  and 
fedate  tempers:  But,  I believe,  ■when  every  thing  is 
balanced,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  rather  be  of 
the  latter  character,  were  he  entirely  mafter  of  his  own 
difpofuion.  Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  dif- 
pofal:  And  when  a perfon,  that  has  this  fenfibility  of 
temper,  meets  with  any  misfortune,  his  forrow  or  re- 
fentment tabes  entire  pofleffion  of  thim,  and  deprives 
VoL.  I.  B him 
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liiin  of  all  rcliOi  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life;  the 
right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  our 
happinefs.  Great  pleafures  are  much  lefs  frequent  than 
great  pains;  fo  that  a fenfible  temper  muff  meet  with 
fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  Not 
to  mention,  that  men  of  fuch  lively  paffions  are  apt  to 
be  tranfported  beyong  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion,  and  to  take  falfe  fteps  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
which  are  often  irretrievable 

There  is  a delicacy  of  tajlc  obfervabie  in  fame  men, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  delicacy  of  pajfion^  and 
produces  the  fame  fenfibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and  adverfity,  ob- 
ligations and  injuries.  When  you  prefent  a poem  or  a 
pidure  to  a man  pofl'efled  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of 
his  feeling  makes  him  be  fenfibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it ; nor  are  the  mafterly  flrokes  perceived  with 
more  exquifite  reliOi  and  fatisfadion,  than  the  negli- 
gences or  abfurdities  with  difgufl  and  uncafinefs.  A 
polite  and  judicious  converfation  affords  him  the  higheft 
entertainment;  rudenefs  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a 
punifhment  to  him.  In  (liort,  delicacy  of  tafle  has  the 
fame  effed  as  delicay  of  pafTion:  It  enlarges  the  fphere 
both  ol  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  and  makes  us  fenfible 
to  pains  as  well  as  pelafures  which  efcape  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

1 believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me, 
that,  notwithftanding  this  refemblance,  delicacy  of  tafte 
is  as  much  to  be  defired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy 
of  paiTion  is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remdied  if 
l^oflible.  The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little 
at  our  difpofal ; but  we  are  pretty  much  mafters  what 
books  we  lhall  read,  what  diverfions  we  Ihall  partake  of, 
and  what  company  we  fliall  keep.  Philofophers  have 
endeavoured  to  render  happinefs  entirely  independent 
of  every  thing  external.  That  degree  of  pcrfedion  is 
impoffible  to  be  attained:  But  every  wife  man  will  en- 
deavour to  place  his  happinefs  on  fuch  objeds  chiefly 
as  depend  upon  himfclf ; and  that  is  not  to  be  attained 
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fo  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent.  When  a man  is  poflefled  of  that  talent,  he  is 
more  happy  by  what  pleafes  his  taftc  than  by  wdiat 
j^ratifies  his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment 
from  a poem  or  a piece  of  reafoning  than  the  moft  cx- 
penfive  luxury  can  afford. 

Whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  between 
thefe  two  fpecies  of  delicacy,  I am  perfuaded,  that  no- 
thing is  fo  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  paffion, 
as  the  cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  tafte, 
which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  chara^lers  of  men, 
of  compofuions  of  genius,  and  of  the  produflions  of  the 
nobler  arts.  A greater  or  lefs  relith  for  thofe  obvious 
beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  temper : But  with 
regard  to  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  a fine  talle  is,  in 
fome  ineafure,  the  fame  with  flrong  fenfe  ; or  at  leafl: 
depends  fo  much  upon  it,  that  they  are  infeparable. 
In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a compofition  of  genius, 
there  are  fo  many  views  to  be  taken  in,  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  compared,  and  fuch  a knowledge  of 
human  nature  requifite,  that  no  man,  wdio  is  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  foundeft  judgment,  will  ever  make  a to- 
lerable critic  in  fuch  performances.  And  this  is  a new 
reafon  for  cultivating  a relifh  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
judgment  will  ftrengthen  by  this  exercife:  We  I'hall 
form  juder  notions  of  life : Many  things,  which  pleafe 
or  afflicl  others,  will  appear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage 
our  attention : And  we  fliall  lofe  by  degrees  that  fen- 
fibility and  delicacy  of  paffion  which  is  fo  incommo- 
dious. 

But  perhaps  I have  gone  too  far,  in  faying  that  a cul- 
tivated tafle  tor  the  polite 'arts  extinguifhes  the  paffiuns, 
and  renders  us  indifferent  to  thofe  objects  which  are  fo 
fondly  purfued  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  On  farther  re- 
flection, I find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  fenfibility 
for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  paffions  ; at  the  fame 
time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher 
and  more  boifterous  emotions. 

B 2 In- 
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Ingemias  dldicijfe fdellter  artes, 

ErnoUit  ?nores,  nec  finit  ejfe  feros. 

For  this,  I think,  there  may  be  adigned  two  very  na?* 
tural  reafons.  In  the  jirj}.  place,  nothing  is  fo  improving 
to  the  temper  as  the  fludy  of  the  beauties,  either  of 
poetry,  eloquence,  mufic,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  fentiment  to  which  the  reft  of  man- 
kind are  ftrangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are 
loft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry 
of  bufinefs  and  intereft  ; cherilh  reflection;  difpofe  to 
tranquillity  ; and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy, 
which,  of  all  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  is  the  beft  fuited 
to  love  and  friendfliip. 

In  the  fecond^\'^zt^  a delicacy  of  tafte  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendfhip,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  peole, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  converfa- 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  feldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  ftrong  fenfe  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  diftinguifliing 
characters,  or  in  marking  thofe  infenfible  differences  and 
gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  fenfe,  is  fufficient  for  their 
entertainment ; They  talk  to  him  of  their  pleafure  and 
affairs  with  the  fame  franknefs  that  they  would  to  ano- 
ther ; and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  fupply  his 
place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  ab- 
lence.  But  to  make  ufe  of  the  allufion  of  a celebrated 
French  | author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a 
clock  or  watch,  where  the  moft  ordinary  machine  is 
fufficient  to  tell  the  hours ; but  the  moft  elaborate  alone 
can  point  out  the  minutes  and  feconds,  and  diftinguilh 
the  fmalleft  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well  di- 
gefted  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has  little 
enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a few  feleCl  com- 
panions. He  feels  too  fenfibly,  how  much  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  fail  Ihort  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
tertained. And,  his  affeClions  being  thus  confined 
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within  a narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  fur- 
ther than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undiftinguifhed. 
The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a bottle-companion  improves 
with  him  into  a folid  friendfliip ; and  the  ardours  of  a 
youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  palTion. 

'■■■  ■■  ■ II  ,,  I ■ ^ 

ESSAY  II. 

Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

I 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  furprife  a foreigner,  than 
the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  coun- 
try, of  communicating  whatever  we  pleafe  to  the  public, 
and  of  openly  cenfuring  every  meafure  entered  into  by 
the  king  or  his  mmifters.  If  the  adminiftration  refolve 
upon  war,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  igno- 
rantly, they  miftake  the  interefts  of  the  nation;  and  that 
peace,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable. If  the  paffion  of  the  minifters  lie  towards  peace, 
oiir  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  deva- 
ftation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  condudl  of  the  govern- 
ment as  mean  and  pufillanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not 
indulged  in  any  other  government,  either  republican  or 
monarchical;  in  Holland  and  Venice,  more  than  in 
France  or  Spain;  it  may  very  naturally  give  occafion 
to  a queftion,^^?*:^;  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  alone 
enjoys  this  peculiar  privilege  f 

The  reafon  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  fuch  a liberty, 
feems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical  nor  wholly 
republican.  It  will  be  found,  if  I miftake  not,  a true 
obfervation  in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  govern- 
ment, liberty  and  flavery,  commonly  approach  neareft 
to  each  other;  and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes, 
and  mix  a little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  govern- 
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ment  becomes  always  the  more  free ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  you  mix  a little  of  liberty  with  monarchy, 
the  yoke  becomes  always  the  more  grievous  and  intole- 
rable. In  a government  fuel)  as  that  of  France,  which 
is  dbfolnte,  and  where  law,  ciiftom,  and  religion  concur, 
all  of  them,  to  make  the  people  fully  faiisfied  with  their 
condition,  the  monarch  cannot  entertain  any  jealoufy 
againlt  his  fubjeQs,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them 
in  great  liberties  both  of  fpeech  and  adion.  In  a govern- 
ment altogether  republican,  fuch  as  that  of  Holland, 
w'hcre  there  is  no  magiltrale  fo  eminent  as  to  give  jea- 
loufy  to  tlie  date,  there  is  no  danger  in  intruding  the 
magidrates  with  large  diferetionary  powers;  and  though 
many  advantages  rciult  from  fuel)  powers,  in  preferving 
peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a confiderablc  redraint  oh 
mens  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay  a 
great  refpe61;  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  extremes  of  abfolute  monarchy  and 
of  a republic,  approach  near  to  each  other  in  fome  ma- 
terial circumdances.  In  the  the  magidrate  has 
no  jealoufy  of  the  people  ; in  xhe  fecond^  the  people  have 
none  of  the  magidrate : Which  want  of  jealoufy  begets 
a mutual  confidence  and  trud  in  both  cafes  ; and  pro- 
duces a fpccies  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitra- 
ry power  in  republics. 

To  judify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obfervation, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  mod  wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li- 
berty render  the  yoke  either  more  cafy  or  more  grie- 
vous; I mud  take  notice  of  a remark  in  Tacitus  with 
regard  to  the  Homans  under  tlte  emperors,  that  they 
neither  could  bear  total  fiavery  nor  total  liberty;  ISJec  fo- 
tam  fervitutcvi,  ncc  totam  Ubertatem  pati  pojjunt.  This 
remark  a celebrated  poet  has  tranfiated  and  applied  to 
the  English,  in  his  lively  defeription  of  queen  Eliza- 
BE'iTi’s  policy  and  government, 

Et  fit  aimer  f on  jGug  a Y An gkis  indomptc^ 

9^i  uc  pent  ni  fevEir^  ni  vivre  cn  lihertc, 

Hlnriade,  Uv.  fo 
Accor- 
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According  to  thefe  remarks,  we  are  to  confidcr  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a mixture 
of  defpotifm  and  liberty,  where  the  delpotlfm  prevailed; 
and  the  English  government  as  a mixture  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  coniequences 
are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  obfervation ; and  fucli 
as  may  be  expedled  from  thofe  mixed  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  beget  a mutual  watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the  moft 
frightful  tyrants  that  ever  dil'graced  human  nature;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by 
jealoufy^  and  by  their  obferving  that  all  the  great 
men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a 
family,  which,  but  a little  before,  was  nowife  fuperior 
to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican 
part  of  the  government  prevails  in  England,  though 
with  a great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its 
own  prefervation,  to  maintain  a jealoujy  over 

the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  diferetionary  powers,  and 
to  fecure  every  one’s  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  in- 
flexible laws.  No  adlion  mud  be  deemed  a crime  but 
what  the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  fuch  : No 
crime  mufl.  be  imputed  to  a man  but  from  a legal  proof 
before  his  judges;  and  even  thefe  judges  mull  be  his 
fellow  fubjedls,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  interefl:, 
to  have  a watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments  anti  vio- 
lence of  the  minifters.  From  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds, 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even,  perhaps,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly 
flavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

Thefe  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  thefe  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  Ileal  in  upon  us,  v;cre  we  not  careful  to 
prevent  its  progrefs,  and  were  there  not  an  eafy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  th.  kingdom  to 
the  other.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  mult  frequently  be 
roufed,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court;  and 
the  dread  of  roufing  this  fpirit  mufl  be  employed  to 
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prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  is  fo  efFeflual  to  this  pur- 
pofc  as  the  liberty  of  the  prefs ; by  which  all  the  learning, 
wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the 
fide  of  freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence^ 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  govern- 
ment can  maintain  itfelf  againft  the  monarchical,  it  will 
naturally  be  careful  to  keep  the  prefs  open,  as  of  import- 
ance to  its  own  prefervation. 

It  iniift  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  li- 
berty of  the  prefs,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  impof- 
fible,  to  propofe  a fiiitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the 
evils  attending  thofe  mixed  forms  of  government. 


ESSAY  III. 

That  Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a Science. 

f'r  is  a queftion  with  feveral,  Whether  there  be  any 
effential  difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another?  and.  Whether  every  form  may  not  become 
good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  adminiffered  * ? 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  only  dilFerence  confifts  in  the  charaefer  and 
conducf  of  the  governors,  molt  political  difputes  would 
Oe  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  conflitution  above 
another  mufl  be  efleemcd  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But, 
ihough  a friend  to  moderation,  1 cannot  forbear  con- 
demning this  fentiment,  and  fhould  be  forry  to  think, 
that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  greater  ftability  than 
what  they  receive  from  the  cafuai  humours  and  charac- 
ters of  particular  men. 

It 
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It  IS  true,  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  goodnefs  of  all 
government  confifts  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  may  cite  many  particular  inftances  in  hiftory,  where 
the  very  fame  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied 
fuddenly  into  the  two  oppofite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  III. 
and  under  FIenry  IV.  Oppreffion,  levity,  artifice,  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers  ; fadlion,  fedition,  treachery,  re- 
bellion, difloyalty,  on  the  part  of  Fne  fubjedls : Thefe 
compofe  the  characler  of  the  former  miferable  ^ra.  But 
when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince  who  fucceeded,  w^as 
once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the 
people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  totally  changed;  and 
all  from  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  condudl:  of 
thefe  two  fovereigns.  Infiances  of  this  kind  may  be 
multiplied  almofi  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  hiftory,  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a diftinffion.  All 
abfolute  governments  mult  very  much  depend  on  the 
adminiftration  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconve- 
niences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a re- 
publican and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  ab- 
futdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided 
by  the  conffitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made 
it  not  the  intereft,  even  of  bad  men,  to  afl  for  the  public 
good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment; andfuch  is  their  real  eftect,  where  they  are  wifely 
confiituted : As  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  fource 
of  all  diforder,  and  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  where  either 
fkill  or  honefiy  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame 
and  inftitution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  fo  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  confequences  almofi: 
as  general  and  certain  may  fometimes  be  deduced  from 
them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  fciences  afibrd  us. 

The  confiitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legiflative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a negative  voice  cither  to  the  nobility  or  confuls.  This 
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unbounded  power  they  poffeffed  in  a colledilve,  not  in  a 
reprefentative,  body.  The  confequences  were  : When 
the  people*  by  facccfs  and  conqiiefl:,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  fpread  themielves  to  a great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  the  city-tribes,  though  the  moit  con- 
temptible, carried  almoft  every  vote  : They  were,  there- 
Ibre,  molt  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affected  popularity: 
They  were  fupported  in  idlenefs  by  the  general  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  almofl  every  candidate  : By  this  means  they 
became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the  Campus 
Martius  was  a perpetual  feene  of  tumult  and  fedition  : 
Armed  flaves  w^ere  introduced  among  thefe  rafcally  ci- 
tizens, fo  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anarchy ; 
and  the  greatefl  happinefs  which  the  Romans  could 
look  for,  was  the  defpotic  power  of  the  Cjesars.  Such 
are  the  effefls  of  democracy  without  a reprefentative. 

A Nobility  may  poffefs  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legiflative  power  of  a Rate,  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  (hares  the  powder  as  part  of  the  whole 
body;  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  compofed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a diftinft  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  ariftocracy  is  an  inflance  of  the  firff 
kind  of  government:  The  Polish  of  the  fecond.  In 
the  Venetian  government,  the  whole  body  of  nobility 
pofTeffes  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any 
authority  w'hich  he  receives  not  from  the  w^hole.  In  the 
Polish  government,  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his 
fiefs,  has  a diflinct  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaffals; 
and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives 
from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  different  opera- 
tions and  tendencies  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  government 
might  be  made  apparent  even  d priori.  A Venetian 
nobility  is  preferable  to  a Polish,  let  the  humours  and 
education  of  men  be  ever  fo  much  varied.  A nobility, 
who  poffefs  their  power  in  common,  will  preferve  peace 
and  order  both  among  themfelves  and  their  fubjecls  ; 
and  no  member  can  have  authority  enough  to  controul 
the  laws  for  a moment.  The  nobles  will  preferve  their 
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authority  over  the  people;  but  without  any  grievous  ty- 
ranny, or  any  breach  of  private  property  ; becaufe  fuch 
a tyrannical  government  promotes  not  the  interefts  of  the 
whole  body,  however  it  may  that  of  fome  individuals. 
There  will  be  a diftinclion  of  rank  between  the  nobility 
and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only  diflinclion  in  the 
(late.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the 
whole  people  another,  without  any  of  thofe  private  feuds 
and  animofities  which  fpread  ruin  and  dcfolation  every 
w'here.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  difadvantages  of  a Polish 
nobility  in  every  one  of  thefe  particulars. 

It  is  impofiible  fo  to  conftitute  a free  government,  as 
that  a Tingle  perfon,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or  king,  fhall 
poflefs  a large  (bare  of  power,  and  lhall  form  a proper 
balance  or  counterpoife  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  Ihis  chief  magiifrate  may  be  either  derive  or 
hereditary ; and  though  the  former  inflitution  may,  to  a 
fuperficial  view,  appear  the  moft  advantageous,  yet  a 
more  accurate  infpedion  will  difeover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences than  in  the  latter,  and  fuch  as  are  founded  on 
caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  fill- 
ing of  the  throne,  in  fuch  a government,  is  a point  of 
too  great  and  too  general  intereft,  not  to  divide  the 
whole  people  into  fadfions : Whence  a civil  war,  the 
greateft  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almoft  with  cer- 
tainty, upon  every  vacancy.  The  prince  cledled  mufl 
be  either  a Foreigner  or  a Native:  The  former  will  be 
ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern  ; fufpicious 
of  his  new  fubjedfs,  and  fufpcdled  by  them ; giving  his 
confidence  entirely  to  firangers,  who  will  have  no  other 
care  but  of  enriching  thcmfclves  in  the  quickefi:  man- 
ner while  their  mailer’s  favour  and  authority  are  able 
to  fupport  them.  A native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all 
his  private  animofities  and  friendfhips,  and  will  never  be 
viewed  in  his  elevation,  without  exciting  the  fentiment 
of  envy  in  thofe  who  formerly  confidered  him  as  their 
equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a crown  is  too  high  a re- 
ward ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone;  and  will  always 
induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or  money,  or 
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intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors : So  that 
fuch  an  eleQion  will  give  no  better  chance  for  fuperior 
merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  ftate  had  trufted  to  birth 
alone  for  determining  their  fovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univerfal  axiom 
in  politics.  That  an  hereditary  prince,  a nobility  without 
vajfals,  and  a people  voting  by  their  reprefentatives,  form 
the  bejl  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy. 
But  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of 
general  truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or 
education  either  of  fubjeifl  or  fovereign,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  obferve  fome  other  principles  of  this  fcience, 
which  may  feem  to  deferve  that  charader. 

It  may  cafily  be  obferved,  that 'though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  moll  happy  for  ihofe 
who  partake  of  their  freedom ; yet  are  they  the  moll 
ruinous  and  opprelTive  to  their  provinces : And  this  ob- 
fervation  may,  I believe,  be  fixed  as  a maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  When  a monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquefl,  he  foon  learns  to  confider  his 
old  and  his  new  fubjefts  as  on  the  fame  footing;  becaufe, 
in  reality,  all  his  fubjeds  are  to  him  the  fame,  except  the 
few  friends  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is  perfonally 
acquainted.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  diflinc- 
tion  between  them  in  his  general  laws ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  careful  to  prevent  2i\\  particular  a<fls  of  opprelTion 
on  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a free  llate  ne- 
ceflarily  makes  a great  diftindlion ; and  mull  always  do 
fo,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as 
themfelves.  The  conquerors,  in  fuch  a governipent,  are 
all  legillators ; and  will  be  fure  to  contrive  matters,  by 
reflrictions  on  trade  and  by  taxes,  fo  as  to  draw  fome 
private  as  well  as  public  advantage  from  their  conquefts. 
Provincial  governors  have  alfo  a better  chance,  in  a 
republic,  to  efcape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intrigue  ; and  their  fellow-citizens,  who  find 
their  own  ftate  to  be  enriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  fubjed 
provinces,  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  tolerate  fuch 
abufcs.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a neceflary  precau- 
tion 
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tlon  in  a free  ftate  to  change  the  governors  frequently  j 
which  obliges  thefe  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  fuffi- 
cient  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their  fucceffors. 
What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  ! It  is  true,  they 
had  laws  to  prevent  oppreffion  in  their  provincial  magi- 
Rrates;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could 
not  better  confult  the  interefts  of  the  provinces  than  by 
repealing  thefe  very  laws.  For  in  that  cafe,  fays  he,  our 
magiftrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would  plunder  no 
more  than  would  fatisfy  their  own  rapacioufnefs ; where- 
as, at  prefent,  they  muft  alfo  fatisfy  that  of  their  judges, 
and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of  whofe  protedion 
they  Rand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppreffions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  allonilhment? 
And  who  is  not  touched  wltli  indignation  to  hear,  that 
after  Cicero  had  exhaufted  on  that  abandoned  criminal 
ail  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  fo 
far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
laws ; yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age, 
in  opulence  and  cafe  ; and,  thirty  years  afterwards,  was 
put  into  the  profcription  by  Mark  Anthony,  on  ac- 
count of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Ci- 
cero himfelf  and  all  the  moil  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ? 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman 
yoke  became  eafier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus 
informs  us  * ; and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
word;  emperors,  Domitian  j-  for  inRance,  were  careful 
to  prevent  all  oppreffion  on  the  provinces.  In  I Tibe- 
rius’s time,  Gaul  was  eReemed  richer  than  Italy  it- 
felf;  nor  do  I find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman 
monarchy,  that  the  empire  became  lefs  rich  or  populous 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  though  indeed  its  valour  and 
military  difeipline  w^ere  always  upon  the  decline.  The 
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oppreflion  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over 
their  fubjed- dates  in  Africa  went  fo  far,  as  we  learn 
from  Polybius  that,  not  content  with  exacting  the 
half  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itfelf  was 
a very  high  rent,  they  alfo  loaded  them  with  many  other 
taxes.  If  we  pafs  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we 
(hall  (till  find  the  obfervation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of 
abfolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  thofe 
of  free  dates.  Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  France 
with  Ireland,  and  you  wdll  be  convinced  of  this  truth; 
though  this  latter  kingdom,  being  in  a good  meafure 
peopled  from  England,  podcfles  fo  many  rights  and 
privileges  as  fhould  naturally  make  it  challenge  better 
treatment  than  that  of  a conquered  province.  Corsica 
is  alfo  an  obvious  indance  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

There  is  an  obfervation  in  Machiavel  with  regard 
to  the  conqueds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  I 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  eternal  political 
truths  which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may 
fecm  drange,  fays  that  politician,  that  fuch  fudden  con- 
queds as  thofe  of  Alexander  diould  be  polfeffed  fo 
peaceably  by  his  fuccedfors;  and  that  the  Persians,  du- 
ring all  the  confufions  and  civil  wars  among  the  Greeks, 
never  made  the  fmalled  effort  towards  the  recovery  of 
their  former  independent  government.  To  fatisfy  us 
concerning  the  caufe  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may 
confider,  that  a monarch  may  govern  his  fubjeds  in  two 
different  ways.  Ele  may  either  follow  the  maxims  of 
the  eadern  princes,  and  ftretch  his  authority  fo  far  as  to 
leave  no  didindtion  of  rank  among  his  fubjedts  but  what 
proceeds  immediately  from  himfclf;  no  advantages  of 
birth  ; no  hereditary  honours  and  poffedions  ; and,  in  a 
word,  no  credit  among  the  people,  except  from  his  com- 
miffion  alone.  Or  a monarch  may  exert  his  power  af- 
ter a milder  manner,  like  other  European  princes,  and 
leave  other  fources  of  honour  befide  his  fmile  and  fa- 
vour ; birth,  titles,  poffeffions,  valour,  integrity,  know- 
ledge, or  great  and  fortunate  atchievements.  in  the 
I former 
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former  fpecies  of  government,  after  a conqueft,  it  is  im- 
poflible  ever  to  fliake  off  the  yoke,  fince  no  one  poffef- 
fes  among  the  people  fo  much  perfonal  credit  and  au- 
thority as  to  begin  fuch  an  enterprife ; whereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  lead  misfortune  or  difcord  among  the  vidlors 
will  encourage  the  vanquiflied  to  take  arms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  condud  them  in  every  un- 
dertaking *. 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Machiavel,  which  feems 
folid  and  conclufive ; though  I wifli  he  had  not  mixed 
falfehood  with  truth,  in  afferting,  that  monarchies,  go- 
verned according  to  eailern  policy,  though  more  eafily 
kept  when  once  fubdued,  yet  are  the  moil  difficult  to 
fubdue ; fince  they  cannot  contain  any  powerful  fubjed, 
whofe  difeontent  and  fadion  may  facilitate  the  enter- 
prifes  of  an  enemy.  For,  befides  that  fuch  a tyrannical 
government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and  renders 
them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  fovereign ; 
befides  this,  I fay,  we  find  by  experience,  that  even  the 
temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  the  generals  and 
magillrates,  being  always  in  fuch  governments  as  abfo- 
lute  within  its  fphere  as  that  of  the  prince  himfelf,  is 
able,  with  barbarians  accuftomed  to  a blind  fubmiffion, 
to  produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  revolutions. 
So  that,  in  every  refped,  a gentle  government  is  prefe- 
rable, and  gives  the  greateft  fecurity  to  the  fovereign  as 
well  as  to  the  fubjed. 

Legiflators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trufl  the  future 
government  of  a ftate  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
provide  a fyftem  of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminiflration 
of  public  affairs  to  the  lateft  poflcrity,  Effeds  will  al- 
ways correfpond  to  caufes  ; and  wife  regulations,  in  any 
commonwealth,  are  the  mod  valuable  legacy  that  can 
be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fmallefl  court  or  office, 
the  dated  forms  and  methods  by  which  bufinefs  mud  be 
conduded,  are  found  to  be  a confiderable  check  on  the 
natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  fliould  not  the  cafe 
be  the  fame  in  public  affairs  ? Can  we  aferibe  the  ftabi- 
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iity  and  wifdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through 
fo  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  tbrm  of  government  f 
And  is  it  not  eafy  to  point  out  thofe  defects  in  the  ori- 
ginal conftitution  which  produced  the  tumultuous  go- 
vernments of  Athens  and  Home,  and  ended  at  laft  in 
the  ruin  of  thefe  two  famous  republics  ? And  fo  little  de- 
pendence has  this  affair  on  the  humours  and  education 
of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  fame  republic 
may  be  wifely  conducted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the 
very  fame  men^  merely  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
the  forms  and  inftitutions  by  which  thefe  parts  are  re- 
gulated. Hiftorians  inform  us  that  this  was  adtually  the 
cafe  with  Genoa.  For  while  the  ftate  was  always  full 
of  fedition  and  tumult  and  diforder,  the  bank  of  St 
George,  which  had  become  a confiderable  part  of  the 
people,  was  conducted  for  feveral  ages  with  the  utmofl 
integrity  and  wifdom  *. 

The  ages  of  greateft  public  fpirit  are  not  always  moft 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government  where  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  have  inftilled  little  humanity  or  juftice  into 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  mofl  illuftrious  period  of  the 
Roman  hiflory,  confidered  in  a political  view,  is  that 
between  the  beginning  of  the  firft  and  end  of  the  laft 
Punic  war;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and 
people  being  then  fixed  by  the  contefts  of  the  tribunes, 
and  not  being  yet  loft  by  the  extent  of  conquefts.  Yet 
at  this  very  time  the  horrid  praflice  of  poifoning  was  fo 
' common,  that,  during  part  of  a feafon,  a Prator  puniflied 
capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thouland  | perfons  in 
a part  of  Italy  ; and  found  informations  of  this  nature 
4 ftill 

* EJJenipio  veramente  rarOf  ^ da  Filcpfi  intante  loro  imaginate 
yedute  Republiche  7nai  7ion  trovato^  vedere  dentro  ad  un  medefmio  cerchio^ 
fra  mcdefani  cittadim,  la  liherta,  iff  la  tirannide^  la  vita  civile  i^  la  co- 
rottaf  la  giujiitia  la  licmza  ; perche  qudlo  or  dine  folo  m^itiere  quella 
aitta  piena  di  cojliimi  antichi  i^  venerabili.  E s'egli  auienijfe  (che  col 
tetnpo  inogfii  7nodo  auverra)  que  San  Giorgio  tutta  quel  la  citta  oc- 
eupajfe,  farrebbe  quella  una  Republica  piu  dalla.  Venetiana  7nem$-^ 
rabiU*  Della  Hift.  Florentine,  lib  8. 

f T.  Liyii,  lib.  40,  cap,  43. 
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ilill  multiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a fimilar,  or  rather 
a worfe  inhance  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth. So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people, 
whom  in  their  hiftories  we  fo  much  admire.  I doubt  not 
but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during  the  time 
of  the  two  Triumvirates j when  they  were  tearing  their 
common  country  to  pieces,  and  fpreading  flaughter  and 
defolation  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the 
choice  of  tyrants  j. 

Here,  then,  is  a fufEcient  inducement  to  maintain  with 
the  utmofl  Zeal,  in  every  free  ftate,  thofe  forms  and 
inftitutions  by  which  liberty  is  fecured,  the  public  good 
confulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men 
reftrained  and  punilhed.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
'human  nature,  than  to  fee  it  fufceptible  of  fo  noble  a 
paffion  ; as  nothing  can  be  a greater  indication  of  mean- 
nefs  of  heart  in  any  man,  than  to  fee  him  deftitute  of  it, 
A man  who  loves  only  himfelf,  w'ithouc  regard  to  friend- 
fhip  and  defert,  merits  the  feverefl  blame  ; and  a man 
who  is  only  fufceptible  of  friendfliip,  without  public  fpi- 
rit  or  a regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  moll 
material  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a fubjedt  which  needs  not  be  longer  infifi^ 
ed  on  at  prefent.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both 
fides  who  kindle  up  the  pafiions  of  their  partifans,  and, 
under  pretence  of  public  good,  purfue  the  interefis 
and  ends  of  their  particular  ladlion.  For  my  part,  I lliall 
always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than 
zeal ; though  perhaps  the  furelt  way  of  producing  mo- 
deration in  every  party  is  to  increafe  our  zeal  for  the 
public.  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  pofiible,  from  the 
foregoing  dodtrine,  to  draw  a ielTon  of  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  parties  into  which  our  country  is  at  pre- 
fent divided  ; at  the  fame  time,  that  we  allow  not  this 
moderation  to  abate  the  indufiry  and  paffion  with  which 
every  individual  is  bound  to  purfue  the  good  of  his 
country. 

C Thofe 

* T,  Liv.  lib.  8.  cap.  1 8. 

f J' Aigle  cojitre  JJ Jliglc,  Uoi.iains  centre  RomAiks, 

CcmtcJtars  feiilemsnt pour  le  chin  de  iyrans,  Corneille. 
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Thofe  who  either  attack  or  defend  a mlnifter  in  fuch 
a government  as  ours,  where  the  utmofl  liberty  is  al- 
lowed, always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exag- 
gerate his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public. 
His  enemies  are  lure  to  charge  him  with  the  grcatefl  en- 
ormities both  in  domeflic  and  foreign  management; 
and  there  is  no  meannefs  or  crime  of  which,  in  their  ac- 
count, he  is  not  capable.  Unneceflary  wars,  fcandalous 
treaties,  profufion  of  public  treafure,  oppreflive  taxes, 
every  kind  of  mal-adminiftration  is  afcribed  to  him.  To 
aggravate  the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  faid, 
will  extend  its  baneful  influence  even  to  pofterity,  by 
undermining  the  befl:  conftitution  in  the  w’orld,  and  dif- 
ordering  that  wflfe  fyftem  of  laws,  inftitutions,  and  cu- 
floms,  by  which  our  anceftors,  during  fo  many  centu- 
ries, have  been  fo  happily  governed.  He  is  not  only  a 
wicked  minifter  in  himfelf,  but  has  removed  every  fecu- 
rity  provided  againfl  wicked  miniflers  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partifans  of  the  minifter  make 
his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accufation  againfl  him, 
and  celebrate  his  wife,  fteady,  and  moderate  condu^  in 
every  part  of  his  adminiflration.  The  honour  and  in- 
terell  of  the  nation  fupported  abroad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  home,  perfecution  reflrained,  faflion  fubdued  ; 
the  merit  of  all  thefe  bleflings  is  afcribed  folely  to  the 
minifter.  At  the  fame  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a religious  care  of  the  bcft  conffitution  in  the 
world,  w'hich  he  has  preferved  in  all  its  parts,  and  has 
tranfmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happinefs  and  fecurity  of 
the  latefl  pofterity. 

When  this  accufation  and  panegyric  are  received  by 
the  partifans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an 
extraordinary  ferment  on  both  Tides,  and  fill  the  ration 
with  violent  animofities.  But  I would  fain  perfuade 
thefe  party-zealots,  that  there  is  a flat  contradi«^ion  both 
in  the  accufation  and  panegyric;  and  that  it  W'ere  impof- 
fible  for  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high,  were  it  not  for 
this  contradidlion.  If  our  conffitution  be  really  that 
noble  fabric,  the  fride  ^Bp.itain,  the  envy  of  our  neigh- 
bours^ 
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hours,  raifed  by  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries,  repaired  at 
the  expence  of  fo  many  miUiohs,  and  cemented  by  fucb  a pro- 
fufton  of  blood  * ; I lay,  if  our  conftitution  does  in  any 
degree  deferve  thefe  eulogies,  it  would  ne^’er  have  fuf» 
fered  a wicked  and  weak  ininiller  to  govern  trium- 
phantly for  a cdurfe  of  twenty  years,  when  oppcfed  by 
the  greateft  geniufes  in  the  nation,  who  exercifed  the  ut- 
moii;  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in 
their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people.  But  if, the  mini- 
Ifer  be  wicked  and  weak  to  the  degree  fo  ftrenuoufly  in- 
filled on,  the  conflitution  mufl  be  faulty  in  its  original 
principles ; and  he  cannot  confidently  be  charged  with 
undermining  the  befl  form  of  government  in  the  wmrld» 
A conflitution  is  only  fo  far  good,  as  it  provides  a re- 
medy againfl  nial-adminiflration ; and  if  the  British, 
when  in  its  greatefl  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  fuch  re- 
markable events  as  the  Revolution  and  Accejfion,  by  w^hich 
our  ancient  royal  family  was  facrificed  to  it;  if  our  con- 
flitution, i fay,  with  fo  great  advantages,  does  not,  in 
faft,  provide  any  fuch  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden 
to  any  minifler  who  undermines  it,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  erefling  a better  in  its  place. 

I would  employ  the  fame  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  tbofe  who  defend  the  minifler.  h our  conflitution  fd 
excellent f Then  a change  of  miniflry  can  be  no  fuch 
dreadful  event ; fince  it  is  efl'ential  to  fuch  a conflitu- 
tion, in  every  miniflry j both  to  prefen^e  itfelf  from  vio- 
lation, and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  Is  our  conflitution  very  badf  Then  fo  extraordinary 
a jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  on  account  of  changes  is  ill 
placed ; and  a man  fhould  no  more  be  anxious  in  this 
cafe,  than  a hufoand,  who  had  married  a woman  from 
the  flews,  fnould  be  w^atchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity. 
Public  affairs,  in  fuch  a government,  mufl  neceflarily  go 
to  coniufion,  by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducled  ; 
and  the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that  cafe  much  lefs  requi- 
fite  than  the  patience  and  fubmiffion  of  philofophers.  The 
virtue  and  good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  arc 
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highly  laudable ; but  to  what  purpofe  did  their  zeal 
ferve?  Only  to  haften  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  render  its  convulfions  and  dying  ago- 
nies more  violent  and  painful, 

I would  not  be  underhood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deferve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be 
moderate  and  confiftent,  their  claims  might  be  admit- 
ted, at  lead  might  be  examined.  The  country-party 
might  dill  afiert,  that  our  conditution,  though  excel- 
lent, will  admit  of  mal-adminidration  to  a certain  de- 
gree ; and  therefore,  if  the  minider  be  bad,  it  is  proper 
to  oppofe  him  with  a fui table  degree  of  zeal.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  court-party  may  be  allowed,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  minider  were  good,  to  defend, 
and  with  fome  zeal  too,  his  adminidration.  I would  only 
perfuade  men  not  to  contend  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro 
arts  & focis,  and  change  a good  conditution  into  a bad 
one  by  the  violence  of  their  fadions. 

I have  not  here  confidered  any  thing  that  is  perfonal 
in  the  prefent  controverfy.  In  the  bed  civil  conditution, 
where  every  man  is  redrained  by  the  mod  rigid  laws,  it 
is  eafy  to  difcover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of 
a minider,  and  to  judge  whether  his  perfonal  character 
deferve  love  or  hatred.  But  fuch  quedions  are  of  little 
importance  to  the  public,  and  lay  thofc  who  employ  their 
pens  upon  them  under  a jud  fufpicion  either  of  malevo- 
lence or  of  flattery. 
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ESSAY  IV- 

Of  the  First  Principles  of  Government. 


Nothing  appears  more  furprifing  to  thofe  who 
conllder  human  afiairs  with  a phiiofophical  eye, 
than  the  eafmefs  with  which  the  many  are  governed  by 
the  few,  and  the  implicit  fubmiffion  with  which  men 
refign  their  own  fentiments  and  paftions  to  thofe  of 
their  rulers.  When  we  inquire  by  what  means  this 
wonder  is  elFected,  we  ihall  iiiid,  that  as  Forcp:  is  al- 
ways on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  the  governors  have 
nothing  to  fupport  them  but  opinion  it  is  therefore 
on  opinion  only  that  government  is  founded;  and  this 
maxim  extends  to  the  moft  defpotic  and  moft  military 
governments,  as  well  as  to  the  moft  free  and  moft  popu- 
lar. The  foldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
might  drive  his  harmiefs  fubjecls,  like  brute  beafts, 
againft  their  fentiments  and  inclinations : But  he  muft,  at 
lealt,  have  led  his  mamehikes  ox  prcstorian  bands,  like  men, 
by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds ; to  wit,  opinion  of  intePvEst, 
and  opinion  of  right.  By  opinion  of  intercft,  1 chiefly 
underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reaped  from  government;  together  with  the  pcrfuafion, 
that  the  particular  government  which  is  cftabliflmd,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  eafily  be 
fettled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  generality 
of  a ft  ate,  or  among  thofe  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  gives  great  fecurity  to  any  govcrnmenr. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds;  right  to  Power  and  right  to 
Property  : What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  firfl: 
kind  has  over  mankind,  may  eafily  be  underftocd,  by 
obferving  the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their 
ancient  government,  and  even  to  thofe  names  which 
have  had  the  fanefion  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always  be- 
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gets  the  opinion  of  right ; and  whatever  difadvantageous 
fcntiments  we  may  entertain  ot  mankind,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treafure  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  juflice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  par- 
ticular, in  which,  at  firft  fight,  there  may  appear  a 
greater  contradidion  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind 
than  the  prefent.  When  men  acl  in  a faction,  they  are 
apt,  without  hiame  or  reinorfe,  to  negledt  all  the  ties  of 
honour  and  morality,  in  order  to  ferve  their  party  ; and 
yet  when  a fadlion  is  formed  upon  a point  of  right  or 
principle,  there  is  no  occafion  wtiere  men  difcover  a 
greater  obhinacy,  and  a more  determined  fenfe  of  juftice 
and  equity.  The  fiime  focial  difpofition  of  mankind  is 
the  caufe  of  tbefe  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  fufliclently  underilood,  that  the  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government. 
A noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all 
government ; and  moft  of  our  political  writers  feem  in- 
clined to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far;  but  ftill  it  muff  be  owned,  that  the 
opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a great  influence  in  this 
fubjecc. 

Upon  thefe  three  opinions  therefore,  of  public  inferefl^ 
of  right  to  power y and  of  right  to  property^  are  all  govern- 
ments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add 
force  to  thefe,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  oper- 
tioii ; fuch  as  felf-mter eft ^ fear ^ and  ajj'edion  : But  ftill  w’C 
may  affert,  that  thefe  other  principles  can  have  no  in- 
fluence alone,  but  fuppofe  -the  antecedent  influence  or 
thofe  opinions  above-mentioned.  They  are,  therefore,  to 
be  effeemed  the  fecondary,  not  the  original  principles  of 
government. 

For,  firft^  as  to  f elf 'inf  ere  ft  ^ by  which  I mean  the  ex- 
peefation  of  particular  rewards,  dikinCe  from  the  gene- 
ral protection  wTjich  we  receive  from  government,  it  is 
evident  that  the  magiflratc'-s  authority  muff  be  antece- 
dently elfabliflicd,  at  leak  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  cxpcCfation.  'ihe  prcfpcCl  cf  reward  niay 
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augment  his  authority  with  regard  to  fome  particular 
perfons  ; but  can  never  give  birth  to  it  with  regard  to 
the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  greateft  favours 
from  their  friends  and  acquaintance  ; and  therefore  the 
hopes  of  any  confiderable  number  of  the  ftate  would 
never  centre  in  any  particular  fet  of  men,  if  thefe  men 
had  no  other  title  to  magiflracy,  and  had  no  feparate  in- 
fluence over  the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  principles  of 
fear  and  affedion.  No  man  w^ould  have  any  reafon  to 
fearth^  fury  of  a tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over  any 
but  from  fear ; fmee,  as  a Angle  man,  his  bodily  force 
can  reach  but  a fmall  way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he 
poffefles  muft  be  founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or 
on  the  prefumed  opinion  of  others.  And  though  aff'edion 
to  wafdom  and  virtue  in  a fovereign  extends  very  far, 
and  has  great  influence ; yet  he  muff  antecedently  be 
fuppofed  invefted  with  a public  charadfer,  otherwdfe  the 
public  effeem  will  ferve  him  in  no  head,  nor  will  his 
virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a narrow  fphere. 

A Government  may  endure  for  fcveral  ages,  though 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not 
coincide.  This  chiefly  happens  wTere  any  rank  or  order 
of  the  ftate  has  acquired  a large  fhare  in  the  property ; but, 
from  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Government,  has  no 
fliare  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any 
individual  of  that  order  affume  authority  in  public  affairs  ? 
As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their  ancient 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public 
would  ever  favour  fuch  ufurpations.  But  where  the 
original  conftitution  allows  any  fliare  of  power,  though 
fmall,  to  an  order  of  men  who  poffcfs  a large  fliare  of 
the  property,  it  is  eafy  for  them  gradually  to  ftretch  their 
authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide 
with  that  of  property.  This  has  been  the  cafe  with  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  England. 

Moft  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  lower  houfe  repre- 
fents  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight 
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in  file  fcale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of 
all  wliorn  it  reprefents.  But  this  principle  mult  not  be 
received  as  abfolutely  true  : For  though  the  people  are 
apt  to  attach  themfelves  more  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
than  to  any  other  member  of  the  conftitution,  that 
Jioufe  being  chofen  by  them  as  their  reprefentatives,  and 
as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty;  yet  are  there 
inilances  where  the  houfe,  even  when  in  oppofition  to 
tlie  crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  people;  as  we 
may  particularly  oblerve  of  the  Toryhowit^  of  commons 
in  the  reign  of  King  William.  Were  the  members 
obliged  to  receive  inlirutfioris  from  their  conPiituents.  like 
the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  cafe  ; 
and  if  fuch  imiiierife  power  and  riches,  as  thofe  of  all  the 
commons  of  Great  BaiTAitr,  were  brought  into  the 
Icale,  it  is  not  ealy  to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could 
either  influence  that  multitude  of  people,  or  withftand 
that  overbalance  of  property.  It  is  true,  tlie  crown  has 
great  influence  over  the  collecbve  body  in  the  eieclions 
of  members : but  were  this  influence,  which  at  prefent 
is  only  exerted  once  in  {'even  years,  to  be  employed  in 
bringing  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it  would  foon  be 
wafted ; and  no  fkill,  popularity,  or  revenue  could  fup- 
port  it.  I mull,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  an  altera- 
tion in  this  particular  would  introduce  a total  altera- 
tion in  our  government,  and  would  foon  reduce  it  to  a 
pure  republic;  and,  perhaps,  to  a republic  of  no  in- 
convenient form.  For  though  the  people,  collected  in 
a body  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  quire  unfit  for  govern- 
ment, yet,  when  difperfed  in  fmall  bodies,  they  are  more 
fufceptible  both  of  reafon  and  order  ; the  force  of  popu- 
lar currents  and  tides  is,  in  a great  meafiire,  broken;  and 
the  public  interefl  may  be  purfued  with  fome  method  and 
conftancy.  But  it  is  ncedlefs  to  reafon  any  farther  con- 
cerning a form  of  government  which  is  never  likely  to 
have  place  in  Great  Britan,  and  which  feems  not  to  be 
the  aim  of  any  party  amongflus.  Let  us  cherifli  and  im- 
prove our  ancient  government  as  much  as  poflible,  with- 
cut  encouraging  a paffion  for  fvjch  dangerous  novelties. 
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Of  the  Origin  of  Government. 

AN,  born  in  a family,  is  compelled  to  maintain 


fociety,  from  neccfiity,  from  natural  inclination. 


and  Irom  habit.  The  fame  creature,  in  his  farther  pro- 
grefs,  is  engaged  to  eftabliili  political  fociety,  in  order 
to  adminifter  juftice  ; without  which  there  can  be  no 
peace  among  them,  nor  fafety,  nor  mutual  iiitercourfe. 
We  arc,  therefore,  to  look  upon  all  the  vaft  apparatus  cf 
our  government,  as  having  ultimately  no  other  object  or 
purpofe  but  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fupport  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings  and 
parliaments,  fleets  and  armies,  officers  of  the  court  and 
revenue,  ambaffadors,  minlfters,  and  privy-counfellors, 
are  all  fubordinate  in  their  end  to  this  part  of  admini- 
ftration.  Even  the  clergy,  as  their  duty  leads  them  to 
inculcate  morality,  may  juftly  be  thought,  fo  far  as  re- 
gards this  world,  to  have  no  other  ufeful  obje6l  of  their 
inftitution. 

All  men  are  fenfible  of  the  neceftity  of  juftice  to 
maintain  peace  and  order ; and  all  men  are  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of 
fociety.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  ftr’ong  and  obvious 
Heceflity,  fuch  is  the  frailty  or  perverfenefs  of  our  na- 
ture! it  is  impolfible  to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  uner- 
ringly, in  the  paths  of  juftice.  Some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances  may  happen,  in  which  a man  finds  his  in- 
terefts  to  be  more  promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than 
hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injuftice  makes  in  the 
focial  union.  But  much  more  frequently  ^he  is  feduced 
from  his  great  and  important,  but  diftan  interefts,  by 
the  allurement  pf  prelent,  though  often  very  frivolous. 
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temptations.  This  great  weaknefs  is  incurable  in  human 

nature. 

Men  mufl,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  mult  inftitute  fome  perfons,  under 
the  appellation  of  magiftrates,  whofe  peculiar  office  it 
is,  to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity ; to  puniffi  tranf- 
greflbrs ; to  corred  fraud  and  violence ; and  to  oblige 
men,  however  rclu£lant,  to  confult  their  own  real  and 
permanent  interefts.  In  a word,  Obedience  is  a new 
duty  which  mult  be  invented  to  fupport  that  of  Justice; 
and  the  ties  of  equity  mufl  be  corroborated  by  thofe  of 
allegiance. 

But  ftill,  viewing  matters  in  an  abflra£l  light,  it  may 
be  thought  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance ; and 
that  the  faditious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a hold  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
primitive  and  natural  duty  of  juftice.  Peculiar  interefts 
and  prefent  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  They  are  equally  expofed  to  the  fame 
inconvenience.  And  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  be  a 
bad  neighbour,  muft  be  led  by  the  fame  motives,  well 
or  ill  underftood,  to  be  a bad  citizen  and  fubjedl.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  magiftrate  himfelf  may  often  be  ne- 
gligent, or  partial,  or  unjuft  in  his  adminiftration. 

Experience,  however,  proves,  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  the  cafes.  Order  in  fociety,  we  find, 
is  much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ; 
and  our  duty  to  the  magiftrate  is  more  ftri£lly  guarded 
by  the  principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our 
fellow-citizens.  The  love  of  dominion  is  fo  ftrong  in 
the  breaft  of  man,  that  many  not  only  fubmit  to,  but 
court  all  the  dangers,  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  go- 
vernment ; and  men,  once  raifed  to  that  ftation,  though 
often  led  affray  by  private  paffions,  find,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  a vifible  intereft  in  the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
iuftice.  The  perfons  who  firft  attain  this  diftimflion 
by  the  confenr,  tacit  or  exprefs,  of  the  people,  mufl  be 
endowed  with  fuperior  perfonal  qualities  of  valour,  force, 
integrity,  or  prudence,  which  command  refpeft  and 
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confidence:  and,  after  government  is  eftabliflied,  a regard 
to  birth,  rank,  and  itation,  has  a mighty  influence  over 
men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  magiifrate.  Xhe 
prince  or  leader  exclaims  againft  every  dilbrder  which 
difturbs  his  fociety.  He  fummons  ail  his  partizans  and 
all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  correding  and  redref- 
fing  it : and  he  is  readily  followed  by  ail  indifferent 
perfons  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  He  foon  acquires 
the  power  of  rewarding  thefe  fervices;  and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  he  eftablillies  fubordinate  minifters,  and 
often  a miiitary  force,  who  find  an  immediate  and  a 
yifible  intereft,  in  fupporting  his  authority.  Habit  foon 
confolidates  what  other  principles  of  human  nature  had 
imperfedly  founded;  and  men,  once  accuftomed  to  obe- 
dience, never  think  of  departing  from  that  path,  in 
which  they  and  their  anceftors  have  conftantly  trod,  and 
to  which  they  are  confined  by  fo  many  urgent  and  vifible 
motives. 

But  though  this  progrefs  of  human  affairs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  fupport  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  juftice  be  founded  on  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
fhould  beforehand  be  able  to  difeover  them,  or  forefee 
their  operation.  Government  commences  more  cafually 
and  more  imperfedly.  It  is  probable,  that  the  firft  af- 
cendant  of  one  man  over  multitudes  begun  during  a (late 
(of  war  ; where  the  fuperiority  of  courage  and  of  genius 
difeovers  itfelf  mofl:  vifibly,  where  unanimity  and  con- 
cert are  mofl  requifite,  and  where  the  pernicious  effeds 
of  diforder  are  mofl;  fenfibly  felt.  The  long  continuance 
of  that  fiate,  an  incident  common  among  lavage  tribes, 
enured  the  people  to  fubmiffion;  and  if  the  chieftain 
pofTeffed  as  much  equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  be- 
came, even  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences, 
and  could  gradually,  by  a mixture  of  force  and  confent, 
eflablifh  his  authority.  The  benefit  fenfibly  felt  from 
his  influence  made  it  be  cherifhed  by  the  people,  at  leafl: 
by  the  peaceable  and  w'eli-difpofed  among  them  : and  if 
liis  Ton  enjoyed  the  fame  good  qualities,  government  ad- 
vanced the  fooner  to  maturity  and  perfecfion ; but  was 
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flill  in  a feeble  flate,  till  the  farther  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment procured  the  magiftrate  a revenue,  and  enabled 
him  to  beftow  rewards  on  the  feveral  indriiments  oi  his 
adminiftrarion,  and  to  infliO:  punifhments  on  the  refrac- 
tory and  difobedient.  Before  that  period,  each  exertion 
of  his  influence  muft  have  been  particular,  and  founded 
on  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  After  it,  fub- 
minTicn  v/as  no  longer  a matter  ot  choice  in  the  bulk  or 
the  community,  but  was  rigoroufly  exaded  by  the  au- 
thority  of  the  fupreme  magiltrate. 

In  al!  governments,  there  is  a perpetual  intefline 
llruggle,  open  or  fecret,  between  Authority  and  Li- 
berty ; and  neither  of  them  can  ever  abfclutely  prevail 
in  the  contefl:,  A great  facriflce  of  liberty  niufl:  nccef- 
farily  be  made  in  every  government ; yet  even  the  au- 
thority which  confines  liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps 
ought  never,  in  any  conflitution,  to  become  quite  entire 
and  uncoiitroulable.  The  fultan  is  maftcr  of  the  life 
and  fortune  of  any  individual ; but  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impofe  new  taxes  on  his  fubjeds : a French  monarch 
can  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure ; but  w^ould  find  it  dange- 
rous to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Religion  alfo,  in  molt  countries,  is  commonly  found  to 
be  a very  intradlable  principle  ; and  other  principles  or 
prejudices  frequently  refill  all  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magifirate  } whofe  power,  being  founded  on  opinion, 
can  never  fubvert  other  opinions,  equally  rooted  w'itli 
that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  government  wliich, 
in  common  appellation,  receives  the  appellation  of  Free, 
is  that  which  admits  of  a partition  of  power  among 
feveral  members,  whofe  united  authority  is  no  lefs,  or 
is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch  ; but 
who,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  adminillration,  mull  aO;  by 
general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previoully  known  to  all 
the  members  and  to  all  their  fubje^ts.  In  this  fenfe, 
it  muff  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfe6lion  of  civil 
fociety ; but  flill  authority  mull  be  acknowledged  cf- 
fential  to  its  very  exiftence:  and  in  thofe  comefls  which 
fo  often  take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
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latter  may,  on  that  account,  challenge  the  preference. 
Unlefs  perhaps  one  may  fay  (and  it  may  be  faid  with 
fome  reafon)  that  a circumftance,  which  is  elTeatial  to 
the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety,  mud  always  fupport  itfelf, 
and  needs  be  guarded  with  lefs  jealoufy,  than  one  that 
contributes  only  to  its  perfeclion,  which  the  indolence 
of  men  is  fo  apt  to  negled,  or  their  ignorance  to  over- 
look. 


ESSAY  VL 

Of  the  Independency  of  Parliament. 

POLITICAL  writers  have  eflablifhed  it  as  a maxim, 
that,  in  contriving  any  fydem  of  government,  and 
fixing  the  feveral  checks  and  controuls  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  every  man  ought  to  be  uppofed  a knave^  and  to 
have  no  other  end,  in  all  his  adions,  than  private  inte- 
reft.  By  this  interefl:  we  muff  govern  him,  and  by 
means  of  it  make  him,  notwithftanding  his  infatiable 
avarice  and  ambition,  co-operate  to  public  good.  With- 
out this,  fay  they,  v/e  (hall  in  vain  boad  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  any  conditution;  and  fhall  find,  in  the  end,  that 
we  have  no  fecurity  for  our  liberties  or  polfeffions,  ex- 
cept the  good-will  of  our  rulers  \ that  is,  we  fhall  have 
no  fecurity  at  all. 

it  is,  therefore,  a jud  political  maxim,  that  every  man 
mujl  be  fiippofed  a knave:  Though,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
appears  fomewhat  drange,  that  a maxim  fhould  be  true 
in  politics  which  is  falfe  in  fa6i*  But  to  fatisfy  us  on 
this  head,  we  may  confider,  that  men  are  generally  more 
honed  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and 
will  go  greater  lengths  to  ferve  a p uy  than  wiicn  their 
own  private  intered  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a 

great 
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great  check  upon  mankind : But  where  a confiderablc 
body  of  men  ad  together,  this  check  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  removed ; fince  a man  is  fure  to  be  approved  of  by 
his  own  party  for  what  promotes  the  common  intereff ; 
and  he  foon  learns  to  defpife  the  clamours  of  adverfa- 
rles.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  fenate 
is  determined  by  the  greater  number  of  voices  5 fo  thatj, 
if  fclf-intereff  influences  only  the  majority  (as  it  will  al- 
ways do),  the  whole  fenate  follows  the  allurements  of 
this  feparate  intereft,  and  acts  as  if  it  contained  not 
one  member  who  had  any  regard  to  public  intereft  and 
liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure  and  exa- 
mination, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary3 
where  the  power  is  diltnbuted  among  feveral  courts  and 
feveral  orders  of  men,  we  fhould  always  confider  the 
feparate  intereft  of  each  court  and  each  order;  and  if 
we  find  that,  by  the  fkilful  divifion  of  power,  this  inte- 
reft muft  neceffarily  in  its  operation  concur  with  public, 
we  may  pronounce  that  government  to  be  wife  and  hap- 
py. If,  on  the  contrary,  feparate  intereft  be  not  checked,  ( 
and  be  not  directed  to  the  public,  we  ought  to  look  for  *| 
nothing  but  fa<ftion,  diforder,  and  tyranny,  from  fuch  a 
government.  In  this  opinion  I am  juflified  by  expe-  ^ 
lienee,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  all  philofophers 
and  politicians,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  furprifed  fuch  a 
genius  as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that 
in  a future  age,  there  fhould  arife  a very  regular  fyftemi 
of  mixed  government,  where  the  authority  was  fo  diftri- 
buted,  that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleafed,  might  fwailow 
up  all  the  reft,  and  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  con-  ' 
ftitution.  Such  a government,  they  would  fay,  will  not 
be  a mixed  government.  For  fo  great  is  the  natural 
ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  fatisfied  with  power ; 
and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  purfuing  its  own  intereft, 
can  ufurp  upon  every  other  order,  it  will  certainly  do 
lb,  and  render  itfclf,  as  far  as  poffible,  abfolute  and  un« 
controulable. 
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But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  fhows  they  would 
have  been  miftaken.  For  this  is  adually  the  cafe  with 
the  British  conftitutlon.  The  (hare  of  power  allotted 
by  our  conftitution  to  the  houfe  of  commons  is  fo  greats 
that  it  abfoluteiy  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
government.  The  king’s  legiflative  power  is  plainly  no 
proper  check  to  it.  For  though  the  king  has  a negative 
in  framing  laws,  yet  this,  in  fad,  is  efteemed  of  fo  little 
moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  houfes  is  al- 
ways fure  to  pafs  into  a law,  and  the  royal  affent  is  little 
better  than  a form.  The  principal  weight  of  the  crown 
lies  in  the  executive  power.  But  befides  that  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  every  government  is  altogether  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  legiflative;  befides  this,  I fay,  the  exercife 
of  this  power  requires  an  immenfe  expence ; and  the 
commons  have  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  foie  right  of 
granting  money.  How  eafy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for 
that  houfe  to  wTefl:  from  the  crown  all  thefe  powers,  one 
after  another;  by  making  every  grant  conditional,  and 
choofmg  their  time  fo  well,  that  their  refufal  of  fupply 
fhould  only  diftrefs  the  government,  without  giving  fo- 
reign  powders  any  advantage  over  us  ? Did  the  houfe  of 
commons  depend  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  king,  and 
had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from  his 
gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  refolutions,  and 
be  from  that  moment  abfolute?  As  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
they  are  a very  powerful  fupport  to  the  crown,  fo  long 
as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  fupported  by  it;  but  both  ex- 
perience and  reafon  ihow,  that  they  have  no  force  or 
authority  fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  alone  without 
fuch  fupport. 

How,  therefore,  fhall  we  refolve  this  paradox  ? And 
by  what  means  is  this  member  of  our  conftitution  con- 
fined within  the  proper  limits  ; fmee,  from  our  very 
conftitution,  it  muft  neceflTarily  have  as  much  power  as 
it  demands,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itfelf?  How  is 
this  confiftent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ? I 
anfwer,  that  the  intereft  of  the  body  is  here  reftrained 
by  that  of  the  individuals^  and  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons 
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mons  flretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fuch  an  ufurpation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of  its 
members.  The  crown  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  difpo- 
fal,  that,  when  affifted  by  the  honed  and  difintereded 
part  of  the  hoiife,  it  will  always  command  the  refolutions 
of  the  whole,  fo  far,  at  lead,  as  to  preferve  the  ancient 
conditution  from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to 
this  influence  what  name  we  pleafe  ; w'e  may  call  it  by 
the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence ; 
but  fome  degree  and  fome  kind  of  it  are  infeparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  conditution,  and  neceffary  to  the 
prefcrvation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Indead  then  of  aflerting  * abfolutely,  that  the  depen- 
dence of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement 
of  British  liberty,  the  country-party  ffiould  have  made 
fome  conceflions  to  their  adverfaries,  and  have  only  exa- 
mined what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence, 
beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  fuch 
a moderation  is  not  to  be  expeded  in  party-men  of  any 
kind.  After  a conceflion  of  this  nature,  all  declama- 
tion mud  be  abandoned  ; and  a calm  inquiry  into  the 
proper  degree  of  court-influence  and  parliamentary  de- 
pendence would  have  been  expeded  by  the  readers.  And 
though  the  advantage,  in  fuch  a controverfy,  might  pof- 
fibly  remain  to  the  country  party ^ yet  the  victory  would 
not  be  fo  complete  as  they  wifh  for;  nor  would  a true 
patriot-have  given  an  entire  loofe  to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of 
running  matters  into  a contrary  extreme,  by  diminifh- 
ing  toof  far  the  influence  of  the  crown.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  bed  to  deny,  that  this  extreme  could  ever 
be  dangerous  to  the  conditution,  or  that  the  crown 
could  ever  have  too  little  influence  over  the  members  of 
parliament. 

All  quedions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
cxti ernes  are  difficult  to  be  decided  ; both  becaufe  it  is 
not  eafy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and 
becaufe  the  good  and  ill,  in  fuch  cafes,  run  fo  gradually 
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Into  each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  fentiimnts  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain.  But  there  is  a peculiar  difficulty  in 
the  prcfcnt  cafe,  which  would  embarrafs  the  mod  know- 
ing and  moft  impartial  examiner.  The  powder  of  the 
crown  is  always  lodged  in  a (ingle  perfon,  either  king  or 
minider ; and  as  this  perfon  may  have  either  a greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage,  popula- 
rity, or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too  great  in  one 
hand,  may  become  too  little  in  another.  In  pure  re- 
publics, where  the  authority  is  diftributed  amoiig  fevcral 
aff'mblies  or  fenates,  the  checks  and  controls  are  more 
regular  in  their  operation  5 becaufe  the  members  of  i'uch 
numerous  affemblies  may  be  prefumed  to  be  always 
nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue  ; and  it  is  only  their 
number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  confide- 
ration.  But  a limited  monarchy  admits  not  of  any  fuch 
(lability;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  affign  to  the  crown  (^uch  a 
determinate  degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every  hand, 
form  a proper  counterbalance  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
conllitution.  This  is  an  unavoidable  difadvantage, 
among  the  many  advantages,  attending  that  Ipecies  of 
government. 


ESSAY  VII. 

Whether  the  British  Government  inclines 
more  to  Absolute  Monarchy,  or  to  a Re- 
public ? 

IT  affords  a violent  prejudice  againft  almoft  every 
feience,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  fure  of  his 
principles,  dares  prophecy  concerning  any  event,  or  (ore- 
tel  the  remote  confequences  of  things.  A phyfician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of 
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his  patient  for  a fortnight  or  a month  after : And  flill  lefs 
dares  a politician  foretel  the  fituation  of  public  affairs  a 
few  years  hence.  Harrington  thought  himfelf  fo  furc 
of  his  general  principle,  that  the  balance  of  power  depends 
on  that  of  property^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  im- 
pollible  ever  to  re-eflablifli  monarchy  in  England  : But 
his  book  was  fcarcely  publifhed  when  the  king  was  re- 
ftored ; and  w^e  fee,  that  monarchy  has  ever  fince  fub- 
fifted  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before.  Notwithflanding 
this  unlucky  example,  I will  venture  to  examine  an  im- 
portant queftion,  to  wit,  Whether  the  British  government 
inclines  more  to  ahfolute  monarchy^  or  to  a republic ; and  in 
which  of  thefetwo  fpecies  of  government  it  will  rnofl  probably 
terminate?  As  there  feems  not  to  be  any  great  danger  of 
a fudden  revolution  either  way,  I fhall  at  lead  efcape  the 
fhaine  attending  my  temerity,  if  I fhould  be  found  to 
have  been  midaken, 

Thofe  who  affert.  That  the  balance  of  our  government 
inclines  towards  abfolute  monarchy,  may  fupport  their 
opinion  by  the  following  reafons ; That  property  has  a 
great  influence  on  power,  cannot  poflibly  be  denied;  but 
yet  the  general  maxim,  that  the  balance  of  one  depends  on 
the  balance  of  the  other ^ mud  be  received  wdth  feveral  li- 
mitations. It  is  evident,  that  much  lefs  property  in  a 
fingle  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a greater 
property  in  feveral  ; not  only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to 
make  many  perfons  combine  in  the  fame  views  and  mea- 
fures,  but  becaufe  property,  when  united,  caufes  much 
greater  dependence  than  the_  fame  property  when  dif- 
perfed.  A hundred  perfons,  of  looo/.  a-year  a-piece, 
can  confume  all  their  income,  and  nobody  fhall  ever  be 
the  better  for  them,  except  their  fervants  and  tradefmen, 
who  judiy  regard  their  profits  as  the  product  of  their  own 
labour.  But  a man  poifefl'ed  of  100,000  /.  a-year,  if  he 
has  either  any  gencroflty,  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a 
great  dependence  by  obligations,  and  dill  a greater  by 
expectations.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  free 
governments,  any  fubject  exorbitantly  rich,  has  always 
created  jealoufy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  no  propor- 
tion 
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tion  to  thofe  of  the  ftate.  Crassus’s  fortune,  If  I re- 
member well,  amounted  only  to- about  two  iniirons  and 
a half  of  our  money  ; yet  we  find,  that  though  his  ge- 
nius was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means 
of  his  riches  alone,  to  counterbalance,  during  his  life- 
time, the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar, 
who  afterwards  became  mafter  of  the  world.  Ihe 
wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  mailers  of  Flo- 
rence; though,  it  is  probable,  it  was  not  conriderai)le5 
compared  to  the  united  property  of  that  opulent  re- 
public. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  fpint  and  love  of  li- 
berty ; fince  we  could  maintain  our  free  government, 
during  fo  many  centuries,  againft  our  fovereigns,  who, 
befides  the  power  and  dignity  and  majelly  of  the  crown, 
have  alw'ays  been  polfelTed  of  much  more  property  than 
any  fubjed  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.  But 
it  may  be  faid,  that  this  fpirit,  however  great,  will  never 
be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  againlt  that  immenfe  property 
which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  ftill  in- 
creafing.  Upon  a moderate  computation,  there  are  near 
three  millions  a-year  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  The 
civil  lift  amounts  to  near  a million ; the  colledion  of  ail 
taxes  to  another  ; and  the  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy,  together  w’ith  ccclefiaftical  prelermcnts,  to  above 
a third  million:  An  enormous  fum,  and  what  may  fairly 
be  computed  to  be  more  than  a thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole  income  and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we 
add  to  this  great  property,  the  increafing  luxury  of  the 
nation,  our  pronenefs  to  corruption,  together  with  the 
great  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  military  force,  there  is  no  one  but  mult  defpair 
of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to  fupport 
our  free  government  much  longer  under  thefe  difadvan- 
tages. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain,  That  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a republic, 
may  fupport  their  opinion  by  fpeciops  arguments.  It 
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may  be  faid,  that  though  this  immenfe  property  in  th^ 
crown  be  joined  to  the  dignity  of  firft  magifirate,  and 
to  many  other  legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which 
fhould  naturally  give  it  greater  influence  ; yet  it  really 
becomes  lefs  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  account. 
Were  England  a republic,  and  w^re  any  private  man 
poffefled  of  a revenue,  a third,  or  even  a tenth  part  as 
large  as  that  of  tlie  crown,  he  would  veryjuftly  excite 
jealoufy  ; b'^caufe  he  would  infallibly  have  great  autho- 
rity in  the  government.  And  fuch  an  irregular  autho- 
rity, not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous 
than  a much  greater  authority  derived  from  them.  A 
man,  poircfEd  of  ufurped  power,  can  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  pretenfions  : His  partizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for 
every  thing  in  his  favour:  His  enemies  provoke  his  am- 
bition, with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of  their  oppofition  : 
And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a ferment,  every 
corrupted  humour  in  the  flate  naturally  gathers  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  a legal  authority,  though  great,  has 
always  foine  bounds,  which  terminate  both  the  hopes  and 
pretenfions  of  the  perfon  pou'efled  of  it : The  laws  muft 
have  provided  a remedy  againfl;  its  exceflfes  : Such  an 
eminent  magiftrate  has  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope, 
from  his  ufurpations : And  as  his  legal  authority  is 
quietly  fubmitted  to,  he  has  fmall  temptation  and  fmail 
opportunity  of  extending  it  farther.  Befides,  It  happens, 
with  regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may 
be  obferved  with  regard  to  feds  of  philofophy  and  reli- 
gion. A new  fed  excites  fuch  a ferment,  and  is  both 
oppofed  and  defended  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it 
always  fpreads  falfcr,  and  multiplies  its  partizans  with 
greater  rapidity,  than  any  old  effabliflied  opinion,  re- 
commended by  the  fandion  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that,  where  any  thing 
pleafes,  it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  new  * but  if  k 
dirpleafcs,  it  is  doubly  difpieafing  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. And,  in  motf  cafes,  the  violence  of  enemies  is 
favourable  to  ambitious  projeds,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of 
partizans. 
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It  may  farther  be  faid,  that  though  men  be  much  go- 
verned by  intcrefi; ; yet  even  intereft  itfclf,  and  all  hurnan 
affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  cpinion.  Now,  there  has 
bee  n a futldt  n and  fenfible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men 
■within  thefe  lalt  fifty  years,  by  the  progrefs  of  learning 
and  of  liberty.  Molt  people,  in  this  ifland,  have  diveifecl 
thernfelvcs  of  all  fupcrftitious  reverence  to  names  and 
authority:  The  clergy  have  much  lolt  their  credit:  Their 
pretenfions  and  dodrines  have  been  ridiculed;  and  even 
religion  can  fcarcely  fupporr  itfelf  in  the  world.  The 
mere  name  of  commands  little  refpe^ ; and  to  talk 
of  a king  as  GOD’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him 
any  of  thofe  magnificent  titles,  which  formerly  dazzled 
mankind,  would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one. 
Though  the  crown,  by  means  ot  its  large  revenue,  may 
maintain  its  authority  hi  times  of  tranquillity  upon  pri- 
vate interefl  and  influence ; yet,  as  the  leaff  Ihock  or 
convulfion  muff  break  all  thefe  interelfs  to  pieces,  the 
royal  power,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  the  fettled 
principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  diffolve. 
Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpofition  at  the  Revolution 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  monarchy  would  have  run  a great 
rilk  of  being  entirely  loft  in  this  ifland. 

Durft  1 venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments  amidfl 
thefe  oppofite  arguments,  I would  affert,  that  uiilefs  there 
happen  iome  extraordinary  convulfion,  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the 
increafe;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  lowm,  that  its  progrefs 
feems  very  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible.  fhe  tide  has  run 
long,  and  with  Iome  rapidity,  to  the  fide  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  is  juft  beginning  to  turn  towards  monarchy. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  government  muft  come 
?o  a period;  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of 
tleath  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired, 
"Wlietiier  it  be  more  defirable  for  the  British  conftitu- 
don  to  terminate  in  a popular  government,  or  jn  abfolute 
monarchy  ? Here  I would  frankly  declare,  that,  though 
fiberty  be  preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft  cverv  cafe;  yet 
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I (hould  rather  wifh  to  fee  an  abfolute  monarch  than  a 
republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  let  us  confider,  what  kind 
of  republic  we  have  reafon  to  expert  ? The  quellion  is 
not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which 
a man  may  form  a plan  in  his  clofet.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  a popular  government  may  be  imagined  more  perfeff 
than  abfolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our  prefent  con- 
fiitution  But  what  reafon  have  Mve  to  expe<^  that  any  fuch 
government  will  ever  be  eftablinied  in  (5  at  at  Britain, 
upon  the  dilfolution  of  our  monarchy  ? If  any  fingle 
perfon  acquire  power  enough  to  take  our  conftitutlon  to 
pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch ; and  we  have  already  had  an  inflance  of  this 
kind,  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  a perfon  will 
never  refign  his  power,  orefiablilh  any  free  government. 
Matters,  therefore,  mufi;  be  truftcd  to  their  natural  pro- 
grefs  and  operation  ; and  the  houfe  of  commons,  accor- 
ding to  its  prefent  conftitution,  muff  be  the  only  legifla- 
ture  in  fuch  a popular  government.  The  inconveniences 
attending  fuch  a fituation  of  affairs  prefent  themfelves 
by  thoiifands.  If  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
ever  diffolve  itfelf,  which  is  not  to  be  expelled,  we  may 
look  for  a civil  war  every  election.  If  it  continue  itfelf, 
we  fliall  fuller  all  the  tyranny  of  a faction  fubdivided 
into  new  factions.  And  as  fuch  a violent  government 
cannot  long  rubfifl;,  we  fliall,  at  laft,  after  many  con- 
vulfions  and  civil  wars,  find  repofe  in  abfolute  monar- 
chy, which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have 
eftablilhed  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Abfolute 
monarchy,  therefore,  is  tlie  eafieft  death,  the  true  Eu- 
thaiiafta  of  the  British  conlVitution. 

Thus,  if  we  iiave  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
narchy, becaufe  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter ; we  have  alfo  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  po- 
pular government,  becaufe  that  danger  is  more  terrible. 
This  may  teach  us  a iefion  of  moderation  in  all  our  po- 
litical Goiiirov^rfieSo 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

Of  Parties  in  General. 

OF  all  men  that  diftinguiOi  themfclves  by  memorable 
atchievements,  the  firil  place  of  honour  fecms  due 
to  Legislators  and  founders  of  flares,  who  tranfmit  a 
fyftem  of  laws  and  infiitutions  to  fecure  the  peace,  hap- 
pinefs,  and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence 
of  ufeful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  fciences  may  perhaps 
extend  farther  than  that  of  wife  laws,  whofe  efFe6ls  are 
limited  both  in  lime  and  place ; but  the  benefit  arifing 
from  the  former  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  that  w^hich  refults 
from  the  latter.  Speculative  fciences  do  indeed  improve 
the  mind  ; but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a few  per- 
fons  who  have  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  And 
as  to  pra£lical  arts,  which  increafe  the  commodities  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  mens  happinefs 
confifts  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance  of  thefe,  as  in  the 
peace  and  fecurity  with  which  they  poffefs  them ; and 
thofe  bleflings  can  only  be  derived  from  good  govern- 
ment. Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good 
morals  in  a date,  which  are  fo  requifite  to  happinefs, 
can  never  arife  from  the  mod  refined  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy^  or  even  the  fevered  injuudions  of  religion  ; 
but  mud  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education 
of  youth,  the  effecl  of  wife  laws  and  infiitutions.  I mud 
therefore  prefume  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon  in  this 
particular ; and  mud  regard  antiquity  as  fomev’hat  un- 
jud  in  its  didribution  of  honours,  when  it  made  gods  of 
all  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts,  fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus, 
udZscuLApius  ; and  dignify  legiflators,  fuch  as  Romu- 
lus and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legidators  and  founders  of  dates  ought 
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to  be  honoured  and  refpefted  among  men,  a?  much 
' ought  the  founders  of  fe£ts  and  faO:'ons  to  be  detefled 
and  hated  ; bccaufe  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly 
con^’-a’-y  to  that  of  laws.  Fai^tions  fubvert  government, 
render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercell;  animofities 
among  men  of  the  fame  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mu- 
tual afliftance  and  proredlion  to  each  other.  And  what 
ihould  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the 
diflBculty  of  extirpating  thefe  weeds,  when  once  they 
have  taken  root  in  any  (late.  They  naturally  propagate 
themfelves  for  many  centuries,  and  feidom  end  but  by 
the  total  diffolution  of  that  government  in  which  they 
are  fown.  They  are,  befides,  plants  which  grow  mott 
plentifully  in  the  richefl  foil ; and  though  abfolute  go- 
vernments be  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it  murt  be 
confefTed,  that  they  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate 
themfelves  fafler  in  free  governments,  where  they  al- 
vays  infeft  the  legiflature  itfelf,  which  alone  could  be 
able,  by  the  heady  application  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  to  eradicate  them. 

Faftions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real  ; 
that  is,  into  factions  founded  on  perfonal  frieridfliip  or 
animofity  among  fuch  as  compofe  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  into  thofe  founded  on  fome  real  difference  of 
fentiment  or  intereft.  The  reafoii  of  this  diltinction  is 
obvious;  though  I mufl;  acknowledge,  that  parties  are 
feidom  found  pure  and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other.  It  is  not  often  feen,  that  a government 
divides  into  faftions,  where  there  is  no  diflerence  in 
the  views  of  the  conftituent  members,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, trivial  or  material;  and  in  ihofe  fadlions  which 
are  founded  on  the  moil;  real  and  ihofl  material  differ- 
ence, there  is  always  obferved  a great  deal  of  perfonal 
animofity  or  affection.  But  notwithffanciing  this  mix- 
ture, a party  may  be  denominated  either  perfonal  or 
real,  according  to  that  principle  which  is  predominant, 
and  is  found  to  have  the  greatcfl  influence. 

Perfonal  factions  arlfe  molt  eafily  in  fmall  republics, 
Every  domeflic  quarrel  there  becomes  an  affair  of  fiateo 
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Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  paflion,  as  well  as  ambi- 
tion and  refentment,  begets  public  divifion.  The  Neri 
and  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  Adorn i 
of  Genoa,  the  Colonesi  and  Orsini  of  modern  Rome, 
were  parties  of  this  kind. 

Men  have  fuch  a propenfity  to  divide  into  per  Tonal 
faefions,  that  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  real  difference 
will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  liverv  and  an- 
other  in  horfe-races  ? Yet  this  difference  begat  two  mofl 
inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Prasini 
and  Yeneti,  who  never  fufpended  their  animofitics 
till  they  ruined  that  unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  hiffory  a remarkable  diffenfion 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollta  and  Papiria,  which 
continued  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and 
dilcovered  itfelf  in  their  fuffrages  at  every  ele^ion  of 
magiffrates  This  faftion  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  could  continue  for  fo  long  a trad  of  time ; even 
though  it  did  not  fpread  itfelf,  nor  draw  any  of  the  other 
tribes  into  a (hare  of  the  quarrel.  If  mankind  had  not 
a Rrong  propenfity  to  fuch  divifions,  the  indifference  of 
the  reft  of  the  community  muff  have  fuppreffed  this 
foolilli  animofity,  that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  bene- 
fits and  injuries,  of  general  fympathy  and  antipathy, 
which  never  fail  to  take  place  when  the  whole  Itace  is 
rent  into  two  equal  fadions. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a real  difference,  continue  even  after  that 

dif  • 

* As  this  fa£f  has  not  been  much  cbferved  by  antiquaries  or  po- 
liticians, I fhall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Pg~ 
pdiis  Tusculanus  cuvi  conjugibus  ac  liber  is  Rom  am  venit:  EavtuU 
titudo,  "cejlc  ??2utata,  ^ fpecie  reorum^  tribus  circuity  genibus  fe  omnium 
advolvens.  Plus  itaque  mifericordia  ad  p(ie7ia  ve?iiai7i  wipetrandanu 
qua77i  caufa  ad  criTnen  purgandtmif  valuit.  Pribus  077inesi  prreter 
P01.LIAM,  a7itiqud7'unt  lege7n,  Polli^e  fententia  fuit^  puhcrss  verbe~ 
rat  os  necari;  liber  os  conjugefque  fub  corona  lege  belli  venire  i Memori- 
a7iique  ejus  ira  Tusculanis  in  p(S7tee  tarn  at  reds  audores  manjljfe  ad 
patriwi  atate7}i  conjiat;  nec  que77iqua77i  fervie  ex  Pollia  tt'ibu  candi- 
datum  Papiriam  ferre  folium^  T.  Livii,  lib.  8.  The  Castelani 
and  Nicolloti  are  two  mobbifh  factions  in  Venice,  who  frequently 
box  together,  and  then  lay  afide  their  quarrels  prefcntly. 
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difference  is  loft.  When  men  are  once  enlifted  on  oppo- 
fide  Tides,  they  contract  an  affection  to  the  perfons  with 
whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animofity  againft  their 
antagonifts ; and  thefc  paflions  they  often  tranfmit  to 
their  pofterity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf 
and  Ghi BEELINE  was  long  loft  in  Italy  before  thcfe 
factions  were  extinguifhed.  The  Guelfs  adhered  to 
the  Pope,  the  Ghibbelines  to  the  emperor;  yet  the 
family  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror, though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  Milan 
by  the  king  * of  France,  aflifted  by  Jacomo  1’rivul- 
zio  and  the  Ghibbelines,  the  Pope  concurred  with 
the  latter ; and  they  formed  leagues  with  the  Pope  againft 
the  Emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco between  the  blacks  and  whites^  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a pleafant 
difference.  We  laugh  at  them ; but  I believe,  w^ere 
things  rightly  examined,  we  afford  much  more  occafion 
of  ridicule  to  the  Moors.  For  what  are  all  the  wars  of 
religion  which  have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and  know- 
ing part  of  the  world  ? They  are  certainly  more  abfurd 
than  the  Moorish  civil  wars.  The  difference  of  com- 
plexion is  a fenfible  and  a real  difference : But  the  con- 
troverfy  about  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly  abfurd 
and  unintelligible,  is  not  a difference  in  fentiment,  but 
in  a few  phrafes  aad  cxpreffions ; which  one  party  ac- 
cepts of  without  underftanding  them,  and  the  other  re- 
fufes  in  the  fame  manner. 

Real  faflions  may  be  divided  into  thofe  from  interefl^ 
from  principley  and  from  aj^eciion.  Of  all  factions,  the 
firft  are  the  mod  reafonable  and  the  moft  excufable. 
Where  two  orders  of  men,  fuch  as  the  nohles  and  people, 
have  a diftin<ft  authority  in  a government  not  very  ac- 
curately balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a 
diftinft  intereft ; nor  can  we  reafonably  expert  a differ- 
ent conduift,  confidering  that  degree  of  felhfhnefs  im- 
planted in  human  nature.  It  requires  great  fkill  in  a le- 
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giflator  to  prevent  fuch  parties ; and  many  philofophers 
are  oF  opinion,  that  this  fecret,  like  the  grand  elixir  or 
ferfetual  motion^  may  amufe  men  in  theory,  but  can  never 
pollibly  be  reduced  to  praftice.  In  defpotic  governments 
indeed,  faftions  do  not  often  appear ; but  they  are  not 
the  lefs  real,  or  rather  they  are  more  real  and  more  per- 
nicious upon  that  very  account  The  diitincf  orders  of 
men,  nobles  and  people,  foldiers  and  merchants,  have 
all  a diftinft  intereft  ; but  the  more  powerful  oppreffes 
the  weaker  with  impunity  and  without  refiitance,  which 
begets  a feeming  tranquillity  in  fuch  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  The  intereds  of  thefe  two  bodies  are  not  really 
diftin61:,  and  never  will  be  fo,  till  our  public  debts  in- 
creafe  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  become  altogether  oppref- 
five  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principle^  efpecially  abn;ra£l:  fpeculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modern  times,  and  are  per- 
haps the  mod  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  phenome- 
non that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Where  dif- 
ferent principles  beget  a contrariety  of  condud,  which 
is  the  cafe  with  all  different  political  principles,  the  mat- 
ter may  be  more  eafily  explained.  A man  who  efteems 
the  true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man  or  one 
family,  cannot  eafily  agree  with  his  fellow-citizen  who 
thinks  that  another  man  or  family  is  poffeffed  of  this 
right.  Each  naturally  willies  that  right  may  take  place, 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  it.  But  where  the  dif- 
ference of  principle  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of 
action,  but  every  one  may  follow  his  own  way  without 
interfering  with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  reli- 
gious controverfies ; what  madnefs,  what  fury,  can  be- 
get fuch  unhappy  and  fuch  fatal  divilions ! 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  eaft,  the 
other  weft,  can  eafily  pafs  each  other  if  the  w^ay  be  broad 
enough : but  two  men,  reafoning  upon  oppofite  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  cannot  fo  eafily  pafs  without  lock- 
ing ; though  one  Ihould  think  that  the  way  were  alfo,  -in 
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that  cafe,  fufficlently  broad,  and  that  each  might  pro-* 
ceed  without  interruption  in  Ins  own  courfe.  But  luch 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  always  lays 
hold  on  every  mind  that  approaches  it ; and  as  it  is  won- 
derfully fortified  by  an  unanimity  of  fentiments,  fo  is  it 
fliocked  and  difturbed  by  any  contrariety.  Hence  the 
eagernefs  which  moft  people  difcover  in  a difpute  *,  and 
hence  their  impatience  of  oppofition,  even  in  the  moft 
fpeculative  and  indiftcrent  opinions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear, 
feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and 
divifions  But  as  this  principle  is  univcrfal  in  human 
nature,  its  effefts  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one 
age  and  to  one  fe6l:  of  religion,  did  it  nor  there  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  caufes,  which  raife  it  to  luch 
a height,  as  to  produce  the  greateft  mifery  and  devafta- 
tion.  Moft  religions  of  the  ancient  world  arofe  in  the 
unknown  ages  of  government,  when  men  were  as  yet 
barbarous  and  uninftrucled,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as 
pcafant,  was  difpofed  to  receive,  with  implicit  faith, 
every  pious  talc  or  fiction  which  was  offered  him*  The 
magiltrate  embraced  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
entering  cordially  into  the  care  of  facred  matters,  natu- 
rally acquired  an  authority  in  them,  and  united  the 
ecclefiattical  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Chrifllan 
religion  arifmg,  while  principles  directly  oppofite  to  it 
W’ere  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world, 
who  defpifed  the  nation  that  firlt  broached  this  novelty  ; 
no  wonder  that,  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  but  little 
countenanced  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  that  the  prieft- 
hood  was  allowed  to  engrofs  all  the  authority  in  the  new 
fedf.  So  bad  a ufe  did  they  make  of  this  power,  even  in 
thofe  early  times,  that  the  primitive  perfecutions  may, 
perhaps  in  part  *,  be  aferibed  to  the  violence  inftilled  by 
them  into  their  followers.  And  the  fame  principles  of 
prieftly  government  continuing, after  Chriflianity  became 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  they  have  engendered  a fpiritof 
perfecution,  which  has  ever  fince'been  the  poifon  ofhu- 
g mai\ 
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tnan  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  the  molt  inveterate  factions 
in  every  government.  Such  divifions,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  may  juitly  be  cfteemed  fadions  of 
frinci'^le ; but,  on  the  part  of  the  priefts,  who  are  the 
prime  movers,  they  are  really  fadions  of  interefl. 

There  is  another  caufe  (befides  the  authority  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  feparation  of  the  ecckTiaftical  and  civil 
powcrs)which  has  contributed  to  render  Christendom 
the  fccne  of  religious  wars  and  divifions.  Religions,  that 
arife  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  confift 
moftly  of  traditional  tales  and  fidions,  which  may  be 
dift'erent  in  every  fed,  without  being  contrary  to  each 
other;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  ad- 
heres to  the  tradition  of  his  own  fed,  with<mt  much  rea- 
foning  or  difputation.  But  as  philofophy  w'as  widely 
fpread  over  the  world  at  the  time  when  Chriftianity 
arofe,  the  teachers  of  the  new  fed  were  obliged  to  form 
a fyftem  of  fpeculative  opinions ; to  divide,  with  fome 
accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith ; and  to  explain,  comment, 
confute,  and  defend,  with  all  the  fubtilty  of  argument  and 
fcience.  Hence  naturally  arofe  keennefs  in  difpute, 
when  the  Cnriflian  religion  came  to  be  fplit  into  new 
divifions  and  herefies:  And  this  keennefs  aftifted  the 
priefts  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a mutual  hatred  and 
antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers.  Seds  of  phi- 
lofophy, in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous  than 
parties  of  religion;  but  in  modern  times,  parties  of  reli- 
gion are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  moft  cruel 
fadions  that  ever  arofe  from  intereft  and  ambition. 

1 have  mentioned  parties  from  affe6lton  as  a kind  of 
real  parties,  befide  thofe  from  interejl  and  principle-  By 
parties  from  affedion,  I uiideritand  thofe  which  are 
founded  on  thd  different  attachments  of  men  towards  par- 
ticular families  and  perfons,  whom  they  defire  to  rule 
over  them.  Thefefadionsareoften  very  violent;  though, 
I muft  own,  it  may  feein  unaccountable,  that  men  fliould 
attach  themfeives  fo  ftrongly  to  perfons  wdth  whom  they 
are  no  wife  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they  never  faw', 
and  from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope 
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for,  any  favour.  Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  cafe, 
and  even  with  men  who,  on  other  occafions,  difcover  no 
great  generofity  of  fpirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  eafily  tranf- 
ported  by  friendfliip  beyond  their  own  intereft.  We  are 
apt  to  think  the  relation  between  us  and  our  fovereign 
very  clofe  and  intimate.  The  fplendour  of  majefty  and 
power  beftows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a 
lingle  perfon : And  when  a man’s  good-nature  does  not 
give  him  this  imaginary  intereft,  his  ill-nature  will,  from 
fpite  and  oppofition  to  perfons  whofe  fentiments  are  dif- 
ferent from  his  own. 


ESSAY  IX. 

Of  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 

WERE  the  British  government  propofcd  as  a 
fubjedt  of  fpeculation,  one  would  immediately 
perceive  in  it  a fourcc  of  divifion  and  party,  which  it 
would  be  almoft  impoflible  for  it,  under  any  adminiftra- 
tion,  to  avoid.  The  juft  balance  between  the  republican 
and  monarchical  part  of  our  conftitution  is  really,  in 
itfelf,  fo  extremely  delicate  and  uncertain,  that,  when 
joined  to  mens  paftions  and  prejudices,  it  is  impofiible 
but  different  opinions  muft  arife  concerning  it,  even 
among  perfons  of  the  beft  underftanding.  Thofe  of 
mild  tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  deteft  fedi- 
tion  and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  favourable 
fentiments  of  monarchy,  than  men  of  bold  and  generous 
fpirits,who  are  paffionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think  no 
evil  comparable  to  fubjedion  and  flavery.  And  though 
all  reafonable  men  agree  in  general  to  preferve  our  mixed 
government ; yet,  when  they  come  to  particulars,  fome 
will  incline  to  tiuft  greater  powers  to  the  crov/n,  to  beftow 
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on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  againft:  its  encroach- 
ments with  lefs  caution,  than  others  who  are  terrified  at 
the  moft  diftant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  defpotic 
power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of  Principle  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  conffitution,  which  may  proper- 
ly enough  be  denominated  thofe  of  Court  and  Coun- 
try. The  ffrength  and  violence  of  each  of  thefe  par- 
ties will  much  depend  upon  the  particular  adminiftration. 
An  adminiftration  may  be  fo  bad  as  to  throw  a great  ma- 
jority into  the  oppofition,  as  a good  adminiftration  will 
reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the  moft  pafTionate  lovers 
of  liberty.  But  however  the  nation  may  fludfuate  be- 
tween them,  the  parties  themfeives  will  always  fubfift, 
fo  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a limited  monarchy. 

But,  befides  this  difference  of  Principle^  thofe  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a difference  of  Interest, 
without  which  they  could  fcarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  beftow  all  truft  and 
power  upon  thofe  whofe  principles,  real  or  pretended, 
are  moft  favourable  to  monarchical  government ; and 
this  temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater 
lengths  than  their  principles  would  otherwife  carry  them. 
Their  antagonifts,  who  are  difappointed  in  their  ambi- 
tious aims,  throw  themfeives  into  the  party  whofe  fenti- 
ments  incline  them  to  be  moft  jealous  of  royal  power, 
and  naturally  carry  thofe  fentiments  to  a greater  height 
than  found  politics  will  juftify.  Thus  Court  and  Country, 
which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, are  a kind  of  mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced 
both  by  principle  and  by  intcreft.  The  heads  of  the 
fadions  are  commonly  moft  governed  by  the  latter  mo- 
tive ; the  inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ccclefiaftical  parties,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  priefts  have  been  enemies  to  li- 
berty ; and  it  is  certain,  that  this  ftcady  conduct  of 
theirs  muft  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reafons  of  inte- 
reft  and  ambition.  Liberty  of  thinking  and  of  expref- 
fing  our  thoughts,  is  always  fatal  to  prieftly  power,  and 
to  thofe  pious  frauds  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded  ; 
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and,  by  an  Infallible  connexion,  which  prevails  among’ 
all  kinds  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed, 
at  lead  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a free  go- 
vernment. Hence  it  mull  happen,  in  fuch  a conditii- 
tion  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  eftablilhed 
clergy,  while  things  are  in  their  natural  fituation,  will 
always  be  of  the  CiPwrZ-party ; as,  on  the  contrary,  dif- 
fenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  Country~'^2Xi^  ; fince 
they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration  which  they 
ftand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  government. 
All  princes  that  have  aimed  at  defpotic  power,  have 
known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  eftablilhed 
clergy:  As  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  fhown  a 
great  facility  in  entering  into  the  views  of  fuch  princes  *. 
Gustavus  Vaza  was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious 
monarch  that  ever  depreffed  the  church,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  difeouraged  liberty.  But  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  bifliops  in  Sweden,  who,  at  that  time, 
overtopped  the  crown  itfelf,  together  with  their  attach- 
ment to  a foreign  family,  was  the  reafon  of  his  embra- 
cing fuch  an  unufual  fyftem  of  politics. 

This  obfervation,  concerning  the  propenfity  of  priefls 
to  the  government  of  a Tingle  perron,*is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  fe6f  only.  The  Prejhyterian  and  CahinilVic 
clergy  in  Holland  were  profclTed  friends  to  the  family 
of  Orange  ; as  the  Anninians^  who  were  efteemed 
heretics,  were  of  the  Louvestein  fadlion,  and  zealous 
for  liberty.  But  if  a prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  he  will  prefer  the  epifcopal  to  the  prefby- 
tcrian  form  of  government ; both  becaufe  of  the  greater 
affinity  between  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  of 
the  facility,  wffiich  he  will  find,  in  fuch  a government, 
of  ruling  the  clergy,  by  means  of  their  ecckfiaftical  fu- 
periors  j-. 

If 

* Judsei  fibi  ipfi  reges  impofuere;  qui  mobllltate  vulgi  expulfi,  re- 
fumpta,  per  arma  dominatione  ; fugas  civium,  urbium  everfionis,  fra- 
trum,  conjugum,  parentum  neccs,  aliaque  folita  regibus  aufi,  fuper- 
ftitlonem  fovebant;  quia  honor  facerdotii  firmamentum  potentiae 
affumebatur.  'Facit.  hijl,  lib.  v. 

f Populi  imperium  juxta  libertatem:  paucorum  dominatio  regisc 
libidini  proprior  eft.  Tacit,  Am,  lib*  vi. 
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if  we  confider  the  firfl  rife  of  parties  in  England  , 
during  the  great  rebellion^  we  fhall  obferve,  that  it  was 
conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  fpecies 
of  government  gave  birth  to  them,  by  a regular  and  infal- 
lible operation.  The  English  conllitution,  before  that 
period,  had  Iain  in  a kind  of  confufion ; yet  fo  as  that  the 
fubjefts  polfelfed  many  noble  priviliges,  which,  though 
not  exactly  bounded  and  fecured  by  law,  were  univer- 
fally  deemed,  from  long  pofleffion,  to  belong  to  them  as 
their  birth-right.  An  ambitious,  or  rather  a mifguided, 
prince  arofe,  who  deemed  all  thefe  privileges  to  be  con- 
ceffions  of  his  predcceffors,  revocable  at  pleafure ; and,  in 
profecution  of  this  principal,  he  openly  adled  in  violation 
of  liberty  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  years.  Ne- 
ceffity  at  laft  conflrained  him  to  call  a parliament : The 
fpirit  of  liberty  arofe  and  fpread  itfelf : The  prince  being 
without  any  fupport,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing 
required  of  him : And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  impla- 
cable, fet  no  bounds  to  their  pretenfions.  Here  then 
began  thofe  contefts,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder  that 
men  of  that  age  were  divided  into  different  parties ; fmee, 
even  at  this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a lofs  to  decide 
concerning  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel.  The  pretenfions 
of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the 
conftitution, by  rendering  the  government  almofl  entirely 
republican.  If  not  yielded  to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps, 
{fill  in  danger  of  abfolute  power,  from  the  fettled  prin- 
ciples and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had  plain- 
ly appeared  in  every  conceffion  that  he  had  been  con- 
ftrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  queftion,  fo  deli- 
cate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  fell  to  the  fide  which 
was  mofl;  conformable  to  their  ufual  principles ; and  the 
more  palTionate  favourers  of  monarchy  declared  for  the 
king,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty  fided  with  the 
parliament.  The  hopes  of  fuccefs  being  nearly  equal 
on  both  fides,  interefl  had  no  general  influence  in  tnis 
conteft;  So  that  Round  head  and  Cavalier  were 
merely  parties  of  principle  ; neither  of  which  difowned 
either  monarchy  or  liberty  ; but  the  former  party  inclined 
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moft  to  the  republican  part  of  our  government,  the  latter 
to  the  monarchical.  In  this  refped,  they  may  be  con- 
fidcred  as  court  and  country-party,  enflamed  into  a civil 
war,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circ urn  fiances,  and 
by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's 
men,  and  the  pa^tizans  of  abfolute  power,  lay  concealed 
in  both  parties,  and  formed  but  an  inconfiderable  part 
of  them 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king’s  arbitrary 
defigns  ; and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  perfecute  their 
adverfaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  fchifmatics. 
The  eftablifhed  clergy  were  epifcopal ; the  non-con- 
formifls  prefbyterian:  So  that  all  things  concurred  to 
throw  the  former,  without  referve,  into  the  king’s  party  ; 
and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ; fatal  to 
the  king  firft,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  many 
confufions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  lafi: 
reflored,  and  the  ancient  government  re*eflablifhed. 
Charles II.  was  not  made  wifer  by  the  example  of  his 
father;  but  profecuted  the  fame  meafures,  though,  at 
firft,  with  more  fecrecy  and  caution.  New  parties  arofe, 
under  the  appellation  oiWhig  and  Tory,  which  have  con- 
tinued ever  fince  to  confound  and  diflradl  our  govern- 
ment. To  determine  the  nature  of  thefe  parties  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  moll  difficult  problems  that  can  be  met 
with,  and  is  a proof  that  hiflory  may  contain  queflions, 
as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  mofl  abflract 
fciences.  We  have  feen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties, 
during  the  courfe  of  feventy  years,  in  a vafl  variety  of 
circumflanccs,  pofTeffed  of  power,  and  deprived  of  it, 
during  peace  and  during  war:  Perfons,  wdio  profefs 
themfelves  of  one  fide  or  other,  we  meet  wnth  every  hour, 
in  company,  in  our  pleafures,  in  our  ferious' occupa- 
tions : We  ouifeivcs  are  confhained,  in  a manner,  to 
take  party  ; and  living  in  a country  ot  the  highefl  liberty, 
every  one  may  openly  declare  ail  his  fentiments  and 
opinions  : Yet  are  we  at  a iofs  to  tell  the  nature,  preten- 
hons,  and  principles  of  the  diffierent  factions. 
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When,  we  compare  the  partias  of  Whig  and  Tory 
with  thofe  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the  moR 
obvious  difference  that  appears  between  them,  confifts 
in  the  principles  of  pajftve  obedience  and  indefeafible  right; 
which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but 
became  the  univerfal  dodrine,  and  were  efteenied  the 
true  cliaraderiftic,  of  a Tory.  Were  thefe  principles 
puflied  into  their  mofl  obvious  confequences,they  imply 
a formal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal 
of  abfolute  monarchy ; fince  nothing  can  be  a greater 
abfurdity  than  a limited  power,  which  rauft  not  be  re- 
fifled,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.  But  as  the 
moft  rational  principles  are  often  but  a weak  counter- 
poife  to  pafiion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  abfurd  prin- 
ciples were  found  too  weak  for  that  effed.  The  To- 
ries, as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppreffion  ; and  alfo  as 
Englishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  arbitrary  power. 
Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than 
that  of  their  antagonifts;  but  was  fufficient  to  make 
them  forget  all  their  general  principles,  when  they  faw 
themfelves  openly  threatened  with  a fubverfion  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  thefe  fentiments  arofe  the 
Revolution ; an  event  of  mighty  confequcnce,  and  the 
firmed  foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  condud 
of  the  Tories,  during  that  event,  and  after  it,  will 
afford  us  a true  infight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  JirJl  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  ge- 
nuine fentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affedion  for  liber- - 
ty,  and  in  their  determined  refolution  not  to  facrifice 
it  to  any  abflrad  principle  wbatfoever,  or  to  any  ima- 
ginary rights  of  princes.  This  part  of  their  charader 
might  juflly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  Revolution^ 
from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and 
from  their  compliances  with  a court,  which  feemed  to 
make  little  fecret  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.  The  Revolution 
fhowed  them  to  have  been,  in  this  refpedl:,  nothing  but 
a genuine  court  party^  fuch  as  might  be  expeded  in  a 
British  government:  That  is.  Lovers  of  liberty,  but 
greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It  mud,  however,  be  confelfed, 
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that  they  carried  their  monarchical  principles  farther, 
even  in  practice,  but  more  fo  in  theory,  than  was,  in  any 
degree,  confiftent  with  a limited  government. 

Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor  afFe6lions  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  fettlement  made  at 
the  Revolution,  or  with  that  which  has  fince  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  charadter  may  feeni  oppofite  to  the 
former ; fince  any  other  fetth^ment,  in  tnofe  circum- 
ftances  of  the  nation,  mull  probably  have  been  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  Bui  the  heart  of  man  is 
made  to  reconcile  contrad  clions , md  this  contradidtion 
is  not  greater  than  that  between  pajfive  obedience  and  the 
rejiflance  employed  at  the  Revolution,  A Tory,  there- 
foje,  fince  ’he  Revolution,  may  be  defined  in  a tew  words, 
to  be  a lover  of  monarchy,  thoughwithout  abandoningUberty  ; 
and  a partizan  of  the  family  of  Stuart  : As  a Whig 
maybe  defined  to  be  a lover  of  liberty,  though  without 
renouncing  monarchy  ; and  a friend  to  the  fettlement  in  the 
Pro  I ESTANT 

Thefe  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions  to 
the  principles  of  the  court  and  country  parties,  which 
are  the  genuine  divifions  in  the  British  government. 

A paflionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  difpleaied  at 
any  change  of  the  fucceffion,  as  favouring  too  much  of 
a commonwealth ; A paffionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ougtit  to  be  ' 
fubordiiiate  to  the  intcrefts  of  liberty. 

borne,  who  will  not  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  real 
difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  loft  at  the 
Revolution,  feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is 
now  abolifhed,  and  that  affairs  aie  fo  tar  returned  to  their 
natural  ftatc,  ihat  there  are  at  prefent  no  other  parties 
among  U6  but  court  and  country ; that  is,  men  who,  by 
intcreft  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or 
liberty.  Ihe  Tories  have  been  fo  long  obliged  to 
talk  in  the  republican  ftyle,  that  they  feem  to  have 
made  converts  of  themfclves  by  their  hypocrify,  and  to 
have  embraced  the  fentiments,  as  well  as  language,  of 

their 
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their  adverfaries.  There  are,  however,  very  confider- 
able  remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their 
old  prejudices  ; and  a proof  that  court  and  country  are 
not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  ahnoft  all  the  diflcnters 
fide  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  leaft  of 
the  church  of  England,  with  the  oppofition.  This 
may  convince  us,  tha^  forne  bias  {fill  hangs  upon  our 
conftitution,  fome  extrinlic  weight,  which  turns  it  from 
its  natural  courfe,  and  caufes  a confufion  in  our 
parties 


ESSAY  X. 

Of  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 


Cr^AT  the  corruption  of  the  befl  things  produces  the  worjl^ 
is  grown  into  a maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved, 
among  other  inftances,  by  the  pernicious  effeds  of  fu- 
perjlitlon  enthufiafm^  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  though  both  per- 
nicious, are  yet  of  a very  different,  and  even  of  a con- 
trary nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  fubjed  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehenfions,  proceeding 
either  from  the  unhappy  fituation  of  private  or  public 
affairs,  from  ill  health,  from  a gloomy  and  melancholy 

E 3 dif- 


* Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  thefe  EfTays,  with  regard  to 
the  public  tranfaftions  in  the  laft  century,  the  Author,  on  more  ac- 
curate examination,  found  reafon  to  retradf  in  his  Hiftory  (^Great 
Britain.  And  as  he  would  not  enflave  himfelf  to  the  fyftems  of 
either  party,  neither  would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  principles;  nor  is  he  afiiamed  to  acknowlege 
his  miftakes.  Thefe  miftakes  were  indeed,  at  th?.t  time,  almoil  un  .- 
v^rfal  in  this  kingdom. 
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dirpofition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  clrcurn-t 
fiances.  In  fuch  a (late  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils 
are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents ; and  where  real 
objetls  of  terror  are  wanting,  the  foul,  a^live  to  its 
own  prejudice,  and  foftering  its  predominant  inclination, 
finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whofe  power  and  malevolence  it 
fets  no  limits.  As  thefe  enemies  arc  entirely  invifible 
and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  appeafe  them  are 
equally  unaccountable,  and  confift  in  ceremonies,  ob- 
fervances,  mortifications,  facrifices,  prefents,  or  in  any 
practice,  however  abfurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly 
or  knavery  recommends  to  a blind  and  terrified  credulity, 
Weaknefe,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  ignorance, 
are,  therefore,  the  true  fources  of  Superstition. 

But  the  mindof  man  is  alfo  fubje£l:  to  an  unaccountable 
elevation  and  prefumption,  arifing  from  profperous 
fuccefs,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  ftrong  fpirits,  or 
from  a bold  and  confident  difpofition.  In  fuch  a ftate 
of  mind,  the  imagination  fwells  wfitb  great,  but  confufed 
conceptions,  to  which  no  fublunary  beauties  or  enjoy- 
ments can  correfpond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  perifliable 
vanifhes  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a full  range  is 
given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invifible  regions  or  world  of 
fpirits,  where  the  foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in 
every  imagination  which  may  beft  fuit  its  prefent  tafte 
and  difpofition.  Hence  arife  raptures,  tranfports,  and 
furprifing  flights  of  fancy  ; and  confidence  and  prefump- 
tion flill  encreafing,  thefe  raptures,  being  altogether 
unaccountable,  and  feeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  ordinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate 
iufpiration  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  objedl  of 
devotion.  In  a little  time,  the  infpired  perfon  comes  to 
regard  himfelf  as  a diitinguiflied  favourite  of  the  Di- 
vinity;  and  when  this  frenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is 
the  fummit  of  entfmfiafin,  every  whimfy  is  confecratcd: 
Human  reafon,  and  even  morality,  are  rejected  as  falla- 
■ 'US  guides  : And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers  himfelf 
' e.!:  • y and  without  referve,  to  the  fuppofed 
f '.  'f,  and  to  infpiration  from  above. 

Hope, 
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Hope,  pride,  prefumption,.a  warm  inagination,  together 
with  ignorance,  are  therefore  the  true  fources  of  En- 
thusiasm. 

rhefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afford  occa- 
fion  to  many  fpeculations ; but  1 fliall  confine  myfeif,  at 
prefent,  to  a few  reficftions  concerning  their  different 
influence  on  government  and  fociety. 

My  firft  reflei^fion  is,  That  fuperftition  is  favourable  to 
frie ft ly  power ^ and  enthufiafm  not  lefts  or  rather  more  con- 
trary to  it  than  found  reafon  and  philofophy.  As  fu  perdi- 
tion is  founded  on  fear,  forrow,  and  a depreffion  of  fpi- 
rits,  it  reprcfents  the  man  to  himfelf  in  fuch  defpicable 
colours,  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes,  of 
approaching  the  Divine  prefence,  and  naturally  has  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  perfon,  whofe  fandity  of  life,  or  per- 
haps impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  fup- 
pofed  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To  him  the  fu- 
perflitious  intruft  their  devotions  : To  his  care  they  re- 
commend their  prayers,  petitions,  and  facrifices  : And 
by  his  means  they  hope  to  render  their  addrefles  accep- 
table to  their  incenfed  Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
Priests,  who  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  an  invention 
of  a timorous  and  abjed  fuperftition,  which,  ever  diffi- 
dent of  itfelf,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but 
ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  Divinity 
by  the  mediation  of  his  fuppofed  friends  and  fervants. 
As  fuperftition  is  a confiderable  ingredient  in  almoft  all 
religions,  even  the  moft  fanatical,  there  being  nothing 
but  philofophy  able  entirely  to  conquer  thefe  unaccoun- 
table terrors ; hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almoft  every 
fed  of  religion  there  are  priefts  to  be  found : But  the 
ftronger  mixture  there  is  of  fuperftition,  the  higher  is 
the  authority  of  the  priefthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  all  en- 
thufiafts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftics^ 
and  have  expreffed  great  independence  in  their  devotion  ; 
with  a contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions. 
The  Sftuakers  are  the  moft  egregious,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moft;  innocent  enthufiafts  that  have  yet  been 
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known;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  fe<^  that  have  never 
admitted  priefts  amongd  them.  The  hidependenfs^  of  all 
the  English  ieclaries,  approach  neared  to  the  fakers 
in  fanaticifm,  and  in  their  freedom  from  pricflly  bondage. 
The  Frejbyterians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  dillance  in 
both  particulars.  In  fliort,  this  obfervation  is  founded 
in  experience ; and  will  alfo  appear  to  be  founded  in 
reafon,  if  we  confider,  that,  as  enthufiafm  arifes  from  a 
prcfiimptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itfelf  fuffi- 
cienriy  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity  - without  any 
human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devotions  are  fo  fervent, 
that  it  even  imagines  a6lually  to  approach  him  by 
the  way  of  contemplation  and  inward  converfe ; which 
makes  it  negledt  all  thofe  outward  ceremonies  and  ob- 
fcrvances,  to  which  the  adiftance  of  the  prieds  appears 
fo  requifite  in  the  eyes  of  their  fuperflitious  votaries. 
Tlie  fananc  confecrates  himfelf,  and  beflows  on  his  own 
perfon  a facred  character,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms 
and  ceremonious  inOitutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

My  fecond  refledlion  with  regard  to  thefe  fpecies  or 
falfe  religion  is.  That  religions ^which partake  of  enthiifiafni^ 
are^  on  their  firf  rife^  more  furious  and  violent  than  thofe 
•which  partake  of  fuperflition  ; but  in  a little  time  become  more 
gentle  and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  fpecies  of  re- 
ligion, when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated  by  oppo- 
fition,  appears  from  numberlefs  infiances ; of  the  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Germany,  the  Camifars  xw  France,  thcLf* 
vellers  and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  i\\&  Covenan-' 
ters  in  Scotland.  Enthufiafm  being  founded  on  drong 
fpirits,  and  a prefumptuoiis  boldnefs  of  charad'er,  it  na- 
• turally  begets  the  mod  extreme  refolutions ; efpecially 
after  it  rifes  to  that  height  as  to  infpire  the  deluded  fa- 
natic with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  and  with 
a contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reafon,  morality, 
and  prudence. 

It  IS  thus  enthufiafm  produces  the  mofl  cruel  diforder-:' 
in  human  fociety ; but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder 
and  temped,  wEich  exhaud  themfelves  in  a little  time, 
and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  ferene  than  before. 
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When  the  firft  fire  of  enthufiafin  is  fpent,  men  naturally, 
in  all  fanatical  fedls,  nnk  into  the  greateft  remiflhefs  and 
coolnefs  in  facred  matters;  there  being  no  body  of  men 
among  them,  endowed  with  fufficient  authority,  whofe 
interefl  is  concerned  to  fupport  the  religious  fpirit : No 
rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  obfervances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  preferve  the 
facred  principles  from  oblivion.  Superftition,  on  the 
contrary,  fteals  in  gradually  and  infenfibly ; renders  men 
tame  and  fubmiffive ; is  acceptable  to  the  magiltrate,  and 
feeras  inoffenfive  to  the  people  : Till  at  lad  the  pried, 
having  firmly  edablifhed  his  authority,  becomes  the  ty- 
rant and  didurber  of  human  focicty,  by  his  endlefs  con- 
tentions, perfecutions,  and  religious  wars.  How  fmooth- 
ly  did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  her  acquifition  of 
power?  But  into  what  difmal  convulfions  did  die  throw 
all  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain  it?  On  the  other  hand, 
our  fc(51aries,  who  were  formerly  fuch  dangerous  bigots, 
are  now  become  very  free  reafoners ; and  the  fakers 
feem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deijls 
in  the  univerfe,  the  Liter or  the  difciples  of  Confu- 
::iu3  in  China 

My  third  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  That  fuferftition 
zs  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty^  and  enthiifiafm  a Jriend  to  it, 
i\s  fuperdition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  prieds, 
^nd  enthufiafm  is  dedrudlive  of  all  ecclefiadical  power, 
this  fufdciently  accounts  for  the  prefent  obfervation.  Not 
to  mention,  that  enthufiafm,  being  the  infirmity  of  bold 
and  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a 
fpirit  of  liberty ; as  fuperdition,  on  the  contrary,  ren- 
ders men  tame  and  abjedf,  and  fits  them  for  flavery. 
We  learn  from  English  hidory,  that  during  the  civil 
\v'd.'c^^\hxlndependents  and  Dei/Is,  though  the  mod  oppofite 
in  their  religious  principles  ; yet  were  united  in  their 
political  ones,  and  were  alike  paflionare  for  a common- 
wealth. And  fince  the  origin  of  Whig  and  Tory,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  have  either  httnDe^s  or  profedL^?- 
tUudinarians  in  theif  principles;  that  is,  friends  to  tole- 
ration, 

* The  Chinese  Literati  have  no  priefts  or  ecelefiaftical  eftabUfJimentr 
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ration,  and  indifferent  to  any  particular  fe£l  oiChriJltansT 
While  the  fcdaries,*  who  have  all  a ftrong  tincture  of 
enthufiafm,  have  always,  without  exception,  concurred 
with  that  party  in  defence  of  civil  liberty.  The  refem- 
blance  in  their  fuperftitions  long  united  the  high-church 
Tories  and  the  Roman  Catholics^  in  fupport  of  prerogative 
and  kingly  power  ; though  experience  of  the  tolerating 
fpirit  of  the  Whigs  Teems  of  late  to  have  reconciled  the 
Catholics  to  that  party. 

The  MoUnifls  JanfeniJls  in  France  have  a thou- 
fand  unintelligible  difputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the 
reflection  of  a man  of  fenfe : But  what  principally  di- 
ftinguilhes  thefe  two  feds,  and  alone  merits  attention, 
is  the  different  fpirit  of  their  religion.  The  MoUnifls 
conducted  by  thejefuits^  are  great  friends  to  fuperftition, 
rigid  obfervers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  priefts,  and  to  tradition. 
The  Janfenifls  are  enthufiafts,  and  zealous  promoters  of 
the  paflicniate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life  ; little 
influenced  by  authority ; and,  in  a word,  but  half 
Catholics.  The  confequences  are  exactly  conformable 
to  the  foregoing  reafoning.  Th^Jefuits  are  the  tyrants 
of  the  people,  and  the  flaves  of  the  court:  And  the 
Janfenifls  preferve  alive  the  fmall  fparks  of  the  love 
of  liberty,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  na- 
tion. 
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ESSAY  XL 


Of  the  Dignity  or  Meanness  of  Human 

Nature. 


HERE  are  certain  fe£ls  which  fecretly form  them- 


i felves  in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  faftions  in 
the  political  j and  though  fometimes  they  come  not  to 
an  open  rupture,  they  give  a different  turn  to  the  ways 
of  thinking  of  thofe  who  have  taken  part  on  either  fide. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  fefts  founded 
on  the  different  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature;  which  is  a point  that  feems  to  have  di- 
vided philofophers  and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our 
fpecies  to  the  fkies,  and  reprefent  man  as  a kind  of  hu- 
man demigod,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and 
retains  evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  defeent.  Others 
infill  upon  the  blind  fides  of  human  nature,  and  can  dif- 
cover  nothing,  except  vanity,  in  which  man  furpaffes 
the  other  animals,  whom  he  affeds  fo  much  to  defpife. 
If  an  author  poffefs  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion, he  commonly  takes  part  with  the  former  : If  his 
turn  lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws 
himfelf  into  the  other  extreme. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  all  thofe  who  have  depre- 
ciated our  fpecies  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
expofed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow- creatures  with  any 
bad  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I am  fenfible  that  a 
delicate  fenfe  of  morals,  efpecially  when  attended  with 
a fplenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  give  a man  a difgufl  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  him  confider  the  common  courfe  of 
human  affairs  with  too  much  indignation.  I muft,  how- 
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ever,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  fcntiments  of  thofe  who 
are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more 
advantageous  to  ^virtue  than  the  contrary  principles, 
which  give  us  a mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a 
man  is  prepoffelTed  with  a high  notion  of  his  rank  and 
character  in  the  creation,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to 
a6t  up  to  it,  and  will  fcorn  to  do  a bafe  or  vicious  a£fion, 
which  might  fink  him  below  that  figure  which  he  makes 
in  his  own  imagination.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all 
our  polite  and  fafhionable  moralifts  infill  upon  this  topic, 
and  endeavour  to  reprefent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as 
well  as  odious  in  itfclf. 

We  find  few  difpines  that  are  not  founded  on  fome 
ambiguity  in  the  expreflion  ; and  I am  perfuaded,  that 
the  prefent  difpute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meannefs 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  confider, 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
verfy. 

That  there  is  a natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and  folly,  no  reafon- 
able  man  will  deny:  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  affixing 
the  term  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame, 
we  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  comparifon  than 
by  any  fixed  unalterable  Itandard  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extenfion,  and  bulk,  are 
by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  real  things:  But  when 
we  call  any  animal  great  or  little^  we  always  form  a fc- 
cret  comparifon  between  that  animal  and  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies ; and  it  is  that  comparifon  which  regulates 
our  judgment  concerning  its  greatnefs.  A dog  and  a 
horfe  may  be  of  the  very  fame  fize,  while  the  one  is  ad- 
mired for  the  greatnefs  of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the 
fmallnefs.  When  I am  prefent,  therefore,  at  any  dif- 
pute, I always  confider  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  a que- 
ilion  of  comparifon  or  not  that  is  the  fubje£t  of  the  con- 
troverfy  ; and  if  it  be,  whether  the  difputants  compare 
the  fame  objeds  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  arq 
widely  difterent. 
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In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a comparifon  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under  our 
fenfes.  Certainly  this  comparifon  is  favourable  to  man- 
kind. On  the  one  hand,  we  fee  a creature,  whofe 
thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either 
of  place  or  time  ; who  carries  his  refearches  into  the  moft 
didant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this  globe,  to 
the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ; looks  backward  to 
coiifider  the  firft  origin,  at  lead,  the  hiftory  of  human 
race  ; calls  his  eye  forward  to  fee  the  influence  of  his 
adions  upon  pofterity,  and  the  judgments  which  will 
be  formed  of  his  charafler  a thoufand  years  hence ; a 
creature,  who  traces  caufes  and  effeds  to  a great  length 
and  intricacy ; extracts  general  principles  from  particular 
appearances;  improves  upon  his  difeoveries;  corre<ds 
his  miflakes ; and  makes  his  very  errors  profitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  prefented  with  a creature  the 
very  reverfe  of  this ; limited  in  its  obfervations  and 
reafonings  to  a few  fenfible  objefts  which  furround 
it  • without  curiofity,  without  forefight  ; blindly  con- 
duded  bv  inltind,  and  attaining,  in  a fhort  time,  its 
utmoil  perfection,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to 
advance  a fingle  Itep.  What  a wide  difference  is  there 
between  thefe  creatures!  And  how  exalted  a notion 
muft  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  comparifon  of  the 
latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  deftroy 
this  conculfion : Firfl^  By  making  an  unfair  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  and  mfifling  only  upon  the  wcaknefles 
of  human  nature.  And  fecondly^  Uy  forming  a new  and 
fecrct  comparifon  between  man  and  beings  of  the  moft: 
perted  wifdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man, 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfedions  much 
beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  himfelf } and  is  not 
limited  in  his  conception  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
cafiiy  exalt  his  notions,  and  conceive  a degree  of  know- 
ie.  ge,  which,  when  compared  to  his  owm,  will  make 
the  latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  caufc  the 
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difference  between  that  and  the  fagacity  of  animals,  in  a 
manner,  to  difappear  and  vanifh.  Now  this  being  a 
point  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
undcrftanding  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  perfed  wifdom,  it 
is  proper  we  Ihould  know  when  this  comparifon  takes 
place,  that  we  may  not  difpute  where  there  is  no  real 
difference  in  our  fentiments.  Man  falls  much  more 
fliort  of  perfed:  wifdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of 
perfed  wifdom,  than  animals  do  of  man;  yet  the  latter 
difference  is  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing  but  a compa- 
rifon with  the  former  can  make  it  appear  of  little  mo- 
ment. 

It  is  alfo  ufual  to  compare  one  man  with  another ; and’ 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wife  or  virtuous^  we 
are  apt  to  entertain  a contemptible  notion  of  ourfpccies 
in  general.  That  we  may  be  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  way  of  reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  wife  and  virtuous,  are  not  annexed  to 
any  particular  degree  of  thofe  qualities  of  wifdom  and 
•virtue;  butarife  altogether  from  the  comparifon  we  make 
between  one  man  and  another.  When  we  find  a man,  who 
arrives  at  fiich  a pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very  uncommon, 
we  pronounce  him  a wife  man:  So  that  to  fay,  there  are 
few  wife  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  fay  nothing  ; 
fince  it  is  only  by  their  fcarcity  that  they  merit  that 
appellation.  Were  the  lowefl  of  our  fpecies  as  wife  as 
Tully  or  lord  Bacon,  w^e  fhouldftill  have  reafon  to  fay 
that  there  are  few  wife  men.  For  in  that  cafe  we  fhould 
exalt  our  notions  of  wifdom,  and  fiiould  not  pay  a fingu- 
lar  honour  to  any  one  who  was  not  fingularly  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  his  talents.  In  like  manner,  1 have  heard  it  ob- 
ferved  by  thoughtlefs  people,  that  there  are  few  women 
poffeflVd  of  beauty,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  want  it ; 
not  confidering,  that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful 
only  on  fuch  as  poffefs  a degree  of  beauty  that  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  a few.  The  fame  degree  of  beauty  in 
a woman  is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real 
beauty  in  one  of  our  fex. 

As  it  is  ufual,  in  forming  a notion  of  our  fpecies,  to 
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lompare  it  with  the  other  fpecies  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
coMipare  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  among  thcmfelves  ; 
fo  we  often  compare  together  the  different  motives  or 
aduating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  regu- 
late our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  comparifon  which  is  worth  our  atten- 
tion, or  decides  any  thing  in  the  prefent  queftion.  Were 
our  felfilh  and  vicious  principles  fo  much  predominant 
above  our  focial  and  virtuous  as  is  aiferted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a contempt- 
ible notion  of  human  nature. 

There  is  much  of  a difpute  of  words  in  all  this  contro- 
verfy.  When  a man  denies  the  fincerity  of  all  public 
fpirit  or  affedion  to  a country  and  community,  I am  at 
a lots  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this 
palTion  in  fo  clear  and  diflindl  a manner  as  to  remove  all 
his  d(>ubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality.  But  when 
he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reject  all  private  friendlhip,  if 
no  intered  or  felfdove  intermix  itfelf,  I am  then  con- 
fident that  he  abufes  terms,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of 
things ; fmce  it  is  impolTible  for  any  one  to  be  fo  felfilh, 
or  rather  fo  ftupid,  as  to  make  no  difference  between 
one  man  and  another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities, 
which  engages  his  approbation  and  efteem.  Is  he  alfo, 
fay  I,  as  infenfible  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  friend- 
drip  ? And  does  injury  and  wrong  no  more  affect  him 
than  kindnefs  or  benefits  ? impoffible : He  does  not  know 
himfdf : He  has  forgotten  the  movements  of  his  heart ; 
or  rather  he  makes  ufe  of  a different  language  from  the 
red  of  his  countrymen,  and  calls  not  things  by  their  pro- 
per names.  What  fay  you  of  natural  affection?  (I  fub- 
join)  is  that  alfo  a fpecies  of  felf-iove?  Yes : All  is  felf- 
iove.  Tour  children  are  loved  only  bccaufe  they  are 
yours : Tour  friend  for  a like  reafon : And  your  country- 
engages  you  only  fo  far  as  it  has  a connetlion  with  your- 
felf : Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed,  nothing  would 
affect  you:  You  would  be  altogether  unactive  and  infen- 
fible:  Or,  if  you  ever  gave  yourfelf  any  movement,  it 
would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a delire  of  fame  and 
3 re- 
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reputation  to  this  fame  fclf.  I am  willing,  reply  I,  to 
receive  your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided 
you  admit  the  fads.  That  fpecies  of  felLlove,  v/hich 
difplays  itfelf  in  kindnefs  to  others,  you  muft  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  adions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occafions,  than  that  which  remains  in 
its  original  fhape  and  form*  For  how  few  are  there, 
who,  having  a family,  children,  and  relations,  do  no: 
fpend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  thefe 
than  on  their  own  pleafurcs?  This  indeed,  you  juftly 
obferve,  may  proceed  from  their  felf-love,  fince  the 
profperity  of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief, 
of  their  pleafurcs,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be 
you  alfo  one  of  thefe  felfifli  men,  and  you  are  fure  of 
every  one’s  good  opinion  and  good  will ; or,  not  to  (hock 
your  ears  with  thele  expreflions,  the  felfdove  of  every 
one,  and  mine  among  the  reft,  will  then  incline  us  to 
ferve  you,  and  fpeak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
aflray  thofc  philofophers  that  have  infifted  fo  much  on 
the  felfiflmers  of  man.  In  the  jlrjl  place,  they  found, 
that  every  ad  of  virtue  or  friendfhip  was  attended  with  a 
fecret  pleafure;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendfliip 
and  virtue  could  not  be  difmtercfted.  But  the  fallacy  of 
this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  fentiment  or  paffion 
produces  the  pleafure,  and  does  not  arife  from  it.  I feel 
a pleafure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  becaufe  1 love 
him ; but  do  not  love  him  for  the  fake  of  that 
pleafure. 

In  ttie  fecond  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praife  ; and 
therefore  they  have  been  reprefented  as  a fet  of  vain-glo- 
rious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applaufes 
of  others.  But  this  alfo  is  a fallacy.  It  is  very  unjuft 
in  the  world,  when  they  find  any  tindure  of  vanity  in  a 
laudable  adion,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or 
aferibe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  cafe  is  not  the 
fame  wath  vanity  as  with  other  paffions.  Where  ava- 
rice or  revenge  enters  into  any  feemingly  virtuous  adion, 
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it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how  far  it  enters,  and 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  it  the  foie  aduating  principle. 
But  vanity  is  fo  clofely  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the 
fame  of  laudable  adions  approaches  fo  near  the  love  of 
laudable  adions  for  their  own  fake,  that  thefe  paffions 
are  more  capable  of  mixture  than  any  other  kinds  of 
affcdion ; and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  have  the  latter 
without  foine  degree  of  the  former.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  this  paffion  for  gloriy  is  always  warped  and 
varied  according  to  the  particular  tafle  or  difpofition  of 
the  mind  on  which  it  falls.  Nero  had  the  fame  vanity 
in  driving  a chariot  that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the 
empire  with  juftice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of 
virtuous  deeds  is  a fure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 
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Of  Civil  Liberty. 


I’^HOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  fubj*eds, 
free  from  party-rage  and  party-prejudices,  culti- 
vate a fcience,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  mod  to 
public  utility,  and  even  to  the  private  fatisfadion  of  thofe 
who  aJdid  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  I am  apt, 
however,  to  entertain  a fufpicion,  that  the  world  is  dill 
too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics,  which 
will  remain  true  to  the  iated  poderity.  Wc  have  not  as 
yet  had  experience  ol  three  thoufand  years;  fo  that  not 
only  the  art  of  reafoning  is  dill  impelled  in  this  fcience, 
as  in  all  others,  but  we  even  want  fufficient  materials 
upon  which  we  can  reafon.  It  is  not  fully  known,  what 
degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or  vice,  human 
iiaturc  is  fufceptible  of ; nor  what  may  be  expeded  of 
mankind  from  any  great  revolution  in  their  education, 
VoL.I.  F cudoms, 
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cuftoms,  or  principles.  Machiavel  was  certainly  a 
great  genius ; but  having  confined  his  ftudy  to  the  fu- 
rious and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or 
to  the  little  diforderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  rea- 
fonings,  efpecially  upon  monaVchical  government,  have 
been  found  extremely  defective ; and  there  fcarcely  is 
any  maxim  in  his  Prince,  which  fubfequent  experience 
has  not  entirely  refuted.  J weak  prince,  fays  he,  is  inca- 
fable  of  receiving  good  counf el;  for  if  he  confult  with fever  al, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  choofe  among  their  different  connfels. 
If  he  abandon  himfelf  to  one,  that  minifler  may,  perhaps, 
have  capacity  ; but  he  will  not  long  be  a minifler  : He 
will  be  fare  to  difpofjefs  his  mafler,  and  place  himfelf  and  his 
family  upon  the  throne.  I mention  this  among  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding  in  a 
great  meafure  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age 
of  the  world  to  be  a good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almoft 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  governed  by 
their  minifters,  and  have  been  fo  for  near  two  centuries  5 
and  yet  no  fuch  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can  polfibly 
happen:  Sejanus  might  protect  dethroning  the  C^- 
SARS;  but  Fleur Y,  though  ever  fo  vicious,  could  not, 
while  in  his  fenfes,  entertain  the  lead  hopes  of  difpof- 
feffing  the  Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  elleemed  an  affair  of  date  till  the  lad 
century ; and  there  fcarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on 
politics  who  has  made  mention  of  it  *.  Even  the  Ita- 
lians have  kept  a profound  filence  with  regard  to  it, 
though  it  has  now  engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well 
of  miniders  of  date  as  of  fpeculative  reafoners.  The 
great  opulence,  grandeur,  and  military  atchievements  of 
the  two  maritime  powers,  feem  fird  to  have  indrufled 
mankind  in  the  importance  of  an  extcnfive  commerce. 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  effay  to  make  a 
full  comparifon  of  civil  liberty  and  abfolute  government, 
and  to  Ihow  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the 

latter, 

* Xenophon  mentlonsit;  but  with  a doubt  if  it  beof  any  advantage 
to  a date.  TMi  y.al  If^Troglx  Ofexu  ti  rikly,  Scc.  XeN.  HiERO.  PlATO 
twtally  excludes  it  from  hu  imaginary  republic.  De  legibus,  Ub.  iv. 
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latter,  I began  to  entertain  a fufpicion,  that  no  man  in 
this  age  was  fufficientiy  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertak- 
ing; and  that  whatever  any  one  ihould  advance  on  that 
head,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further 
experience,  and  be  rejefted  by  pofterity.  Such  mighty 
revolutions  have  happened  in  human  affairs,  and  fo  many 
events  have  arifen  contrary  to  the  expeftatioti  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  beget  the  fufpicion  of 
ftill  further  changes. 

It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the 
arts  and  fciences  arofe  among  free  nations ; and  that 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwichfianding  their 
eafe,  opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts 
towards  a relifh  in  thofe  finer  pieafures,  which  were 
carried  to  fuch  perfedion  oy  the  Greeks,  amidfl 
Continual  w'ars,  attended  with  poverty,  and  the  great- 
eft  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been 
obferved,  that  when  the  GreBks  loft  their  fiberty, 
though  they  increafed  mightily  in  riches,  by  means  of 
the  conquefts  of  Alexander  ; yet  the  arts,  from  that 
moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never  fines 
been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learn- 
ing was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation 
at  that  time  in  the  univerfe  ; and  having  met  with 
fo  favourable  a foil,  it  made  prodigious  fnoots  for  above 
a century  ; till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced  allb  the 
decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a total  barbarifin  over  the 
world.  From  thefe  two  experiments,  of  which  each 
was  double  in  its  kind,  and  fhowed  the  fall  of  learn- 
ing in  abfolute  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in  po- 
pular ones,  Longinus  thought  himfelf  fufHciently 
juftified  in  afferting,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  could 
never  fiourifli  but  in  a free  government:  And  in  this 
opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  feveral  eminent 
tvriters  * in  our  own  country,  who  either  confined 
their  view  merely  to  ancient  faffs,  or  entertained  too 
great  a partiality  in  the  favour  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment eftablifhed  amongft  us. 
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But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid  to  the  inftances 
of  mo-.cri-  Home  and  of  Fi.orence  ? Of  which  the  for- 
mer carried  to  perfeftion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture, 
painting,  and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groan- 
ed under  tyranny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefls ; 
while  the  latter  made  its  c'def  progrefs  in  the  arts  and 
fciei'ces  after  ir  began  to  lofc  its  liberty  by  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  family  .)f  M'  dici.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Ga- 
lileo, more  than  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
were  not  born  in  republics.  And  though  the  Lombard 
fchool  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  ytt  the  Ve- 
netians have  had  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  its  honours, 
and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in  their 
genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens  eftablifhed 
his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam:  Dres- 
den, not  Hamburg,  is  the  centre  ot  politenefs  in  Ger- 
many. 

But  the  mofl  eminent  inftance  of  the  flourifhing  of 
learning  in  abfolute  governments  is  that  of  France, 
which  fcarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  eftablifhed  liberty,  and 
yet  has  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  as  near  perfe6lion  as 
any  other  nation.  The  English  are  perhaps  greater 
philofophers ; the  Italians  better  painters  and  muli- 
cians ; the  Romans  were  greater  orators:  But  the 
French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  at  once  philolophers,  poets,  orators,  hifto- 
rians,  painters,  architedls,  fculptors,  and  muficians. 
With  regard  to  the  Rage,  they  have  excelled  even  the 
Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the  English  ; and,  in  com- 
mon life,  they  have  in  a great  meafure  perfected  that 
art,  the  moh  ufeful  and  agreeable  of  any,  l^Art  de 
V'lvre^  the  art  of  fociety  and  converfadon. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  and  polite  arts 
in  our  own  country,  Horace’s  obfervation  with  regard 
to  the  Romans  may  in  a great  meafure  be  applied  to 
the  British. 

^ed  hi  longum  tamen  avum 

Manferunt,  hedieque  manent  vehigia  ruris. 
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The  elegance  and  propriety  of  flylc  have  been  very 
much  neglected  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  fcarcely  a tolerable  grammar.  The 
firft  polite  profe  wc  have  was  writ  by  a man  who  is  Rill 
alive  *.  As  to  Spr  \t,  Locke,  and  even  \ emple,  'hey 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  eittemed  elegant 
writers.  The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and  Mtl. 
TON,  is  altogether  ftifF  and  pedantic,  though  their  fenfe 
be  excellent.  Men  in  tiiis  country  have  been  fo  much 
occupied  in  the  great  difputcs  of  Religion^  Fol'itics^  and 
Philcfopbyi  that  they  had  no  relifh  for  the  feemingly  ni^ 
nute  obfervations  of  grammar  and  criticifm  A’^U  -ho* 
this  turn  of  thinking  muff  have  confiderably  improved 
our  fenfe  and  our  talent  of  reafoning,  it  mun:  be  con* 
feffed,  that,  even  in  thofe  fciences  a;  meiit.oried,  we 
have  not  any  ftandard-book  v hich  we  can  tranhnit  to 
pofterity  : and  the  utmoff  we  have  to  boaft  of  are  a few 
cffays  towards  a more  jull  philofophy  ; which  indeed 
promife  well,  but  have  not  as  yei  reached  any  degree  i ' 
perfedlion. 

It  has  become  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  commer« 
can  never  flouriHi  but  in  .a  free  government ; and  tt: 
opinion  feems  to  be  founded  on  a longer  and  large ' ‘ ^ 
perience  tban  the  foregoing  with  regard  to  the  arts 
fciences.  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progrefs  th-  ^ 
Tyre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  V 
Florence, Genoa, Antwerp,  Holland, Eng  ^ 
&c.  w'e  (hall  always  find  it  to  have  fixed  its  feat 
governments.  The  three  greatefl  trading  towns  n 
Europe  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hambuk 
ail  free  cities,  and  proteftant  cities,  that  is,  enjoy i- 
double  liberty.  It  mufi,  however,  be  obferved,  tba 
great  jealoufy  entertained  of  late  with  regard  to 
commerce  of  France,  feems  to  prove,  that  this  maXi. 
is  no  more  certain  and  infallible  than  the  foregoing,  a 
that  the  fubjecls  of  an  abfolute  prince  may  become  <_• 
rivals  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  learning. 

Durfl  1 deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo  muc 
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iipcertainty,  I would  aflert,  that,  notwithflanding  the  ef* 
forts  of  the  French,  there  is  fomething  hurtful  to  com- 
merce inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  abfolute  govern- 
ment, and  infeparable  from  it;  though  the  reafon  I 
fhould  afiign  for  this  opinion  is  fomewhat  dihcrent  from 
that  which  is  commonly  infilled  on.  Private  property 
feems  to  me  almo/1  as  fecure  in  a civilized  European 
monarchy  as  in  a republic  ; nor  is  danger  much  appre- 
hended in  fuch  a government  from  the  violence  of  the 
fovereign,  more  than  wc  commonly  dread  harm  from 
thunder  or  earthquakes,  or  any  accident  the  moft  unu- 
fual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  fpur  of  indufiry, 
is  fo  obllinate  a paffion,  and  works  its  way  through  fo 
many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  feared  by  any  imaginary  danger,  which  is  fo  ftnall, 
that  it  fcarcelv  admits  of  calculation.  Commerce,  there- 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  abfolute  govern- 
ments, not  becaufe  it  is  there  lefs  fecure^  but  becaufc  it 
is  lefs  honourable.  A fubordination  of  ranks  is  abfolutely 
rieceflary  to  the  fupport  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and 
place,  mull  be  honoured  above  induftry  and  riches. 
And  while  tliefe  notions  prevail,  all  the  confiderable 
traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in 
order  to  purchafe  fome  of  thofe  employments  to  which 
privileges  and  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  1 am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which 
time  has  produced  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I muft 
obferve,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  abfo- 
lute, feem  to  have  undergone,  in  modern  times,  a great 
change  for  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and 
domeftic  management.  The  balance  of  power  is  a fecret 
in  politics  fully  known  only  to  the  prefent  age  ; and  I 
muff  add,  that  the  internal  Polic  e of  hates  has  alfo  re- 
ceived great  improvements  within  the  lafl  century.  We 
.are  informed  by  Sallust,  that  Catiline’s  army  was 
much  augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  the  highwaymen 
about  Pvome;  though  I believe,  that  all  of  that  prpfef- 
fion,  who  are  at  prefent  difperfed  over  Europe,  would 
not  arnoimt  to  a regiment.  In  Cicero’s  pleadings  for 
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Milo,  I find  this  argument,  among  others,  made  ufe 
of  to  prove  that  his  client  had  not  aflafTinated  Clodius. 
Had  Milo,  faid  he,  intended  to  have  killed  Clodius, 
he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  city:  He  had  waylaid  him  at  night 
near  the  fuburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended 
that  he  was  killed  by  robbers  ; and  the  frequency  of  the 
accident  would  have  favoured  the  deceit.  This  is  a fur- 
prifing  proof  of  the  loofe  policy  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
number  and  force  of  thefe  robbers;  lince  Clodius* 
was  at  that  time  attended  by  thirty  flaves,  who  were 
completely  armed,  and  fufficiently  accudomed  to  blood 
and  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  that  fe- 
ditious  tribune. 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in 
modern  times,  yet  monarchical  government  feems  to 
have  made  the  greateft  advances  towards  perfed;ion.  It 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  what  was 
formerly  faid  in  praife  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are  a 
government  of  Laws,  not  of  Men,  They  are  found  fufeep- 
tible  of  order,  method,  and  conftancy,  to  a furprifing 
degree.  Property  is  there  fecure ; induftry  encouraged  ; 
the  arts  flouriffi ; and  the  prince  lives  fecure  among  hi§ 
fubjeds,  like  a father  among  his  children.  There  are 
perhaps,  and  have  been  for  tw^o  centuries,  near  two 
hundred  abfolute  princes,  great  and  fmall,  in  Europe  ; 
and,  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  that  there  have  been  in  the  w'bole  tw'o  thoufand 
monarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called 
them:  Yet  of  thefe  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fo  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula^ 
Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in  twelve  amongfi: 
the  Roman  emperors.  It  muff,  however,  be  confefled, 
that,  though  monarchical  governments  have  approached 
nearer  to  popular  ones  in  gcntlenefs  and  liability,  they 
are  ftill  inferior.  Our  modern  education  and  cuftoms 
inftil  more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  ancient ; 
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but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the 
difadvantages  of  that  form  of  government. 

But  here  1 muft  beg  leave  to  advance  a conje^fure, 
which  feems  probable,  but  which  pollerity  alone  can 
fully  judge  of.  I am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 
governments  there  is  a fource  of  improvement,  and  in. 
popular  governments  a fource  of  degeneracy,  which  in 
time  wd!l  bring  thefe  fpecies  of  civil  polity  hill  nearer  an 
equaliry.  The  greateff  abufes  which  arife  in  France, 
the  inoh  perfeft  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not 
from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries  ; but  from  the  ex- 
penfjve,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  le- 
vying theni,  by  which  the  induftry  of  the  poor,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  peafanrs  and  farmers,  is  in  a great  meafurc 
difcoiiraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a beggarly  and 
llavilh  employment.  But  to  whofe  advantage  do  thefe 
abules  tend  ? If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
efteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  fince  the 
nobility  are  the  true  fupports  of  monarchy  ; and  it  is  na- 
tural their  intereft  Ihould  be  more  confulted,  in  fuch  a 
conflitution,  than  that  of  the  people.  But  the  nobility 
are  in  reality  the  chief  lofers  by  this  oppreffion,  fmee  it 
ruins  their  eflates  and  beggars  their  tenants.  The  only 
gainers  by  it  are  the  Finangiers^  a race  of  men  rather 
odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole  kingdom.  If  a prince 
or  miniffer,  therefore,  fhould  arife,  endowed  with  fuffi- 
cient  difeernment  to  know  his  own  and  the  public  inte- 
refl,  and  with  fufficient  force  of  mind  to  break  through 
ancient  cudoms,  we  might  expe6l  to  fee  thefe  abufes  re- 
medied ; in  which  cafe,  the  difference  between  that  ab- 
folute  government  and  our  free  one  would  not  appear  fo 
confiderable  as  at  prefent. 

The  fource  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments,  confihs  in  the  practice  of  contrafting 
debt  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may  in  time  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  Hate  be  brought  into  the  hands 
pf  the  public.  This  praQice  is  of  modern  date.  The 
‘ Athe- 
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Athenians,  though  governed  by  a republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  thofe  fums  of  money  which 
any  emergence,  made  it  necelfary  for  them  to  borrow,  as 
we  learn  from  Xenophon  Among  the  moderns,  the 
D UTCH  firft  introduced  the  pradice  of  borrowing  great 
fums  at  low  intereft,  and  have  well  nigh  ruined  them- 
felves  by  it.  Abfolute  princes  have  alfo  contracted  debt ; 
but  as  an  abfolute  prince  may  make  a bankruptcy  when 
he  pleafes,  his  people  can  never  be  opprefl'ed  by  his 
debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  people,  and  chiefly 
thofe  who  have  the  higheft  offices,  being  commonly  the 
public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the  flate  to  make  ufe 
of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  fometimes  be 
neceflary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.  This  there- 
fore feems  to  be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threat- 
ens all  free  governments,  efpecially  our  own,  at  the 
prefent  junCture  of  affairs.  And  what  a ftrong  motive  is 
this  to  increafe  our  frugality  of  public  money ; left,  for 
want  of  it.  We  be  reduced,  by  the  multiplicity  of  taxes, 
or,  what  is  worfe,  by  our  public  impotence  and  inability 
for  defence,  to  curfe  our  very  liberty,  and  wifh  ourfelves 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  fervitude  with  all  the  nations  that 
furround  us  ? 
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Of  E L O QJJ  E N C E. 

Those  who  confider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  kind,  as  reprefented  in  hiftory,  are. enter- 
tained with  a fpeftacle  full  of  pleafure  and  variety,  and 
fee  with  furprife  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of 
the  fame  fpecies  fufceptible  of  fuch  prodigious  changes 
in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  civil  hiftory  there  is  found  a much  greater 
uniformity  than  in  the  hiftory  of  learning  and  fcience, 
and  that  the  wars,  negociations,  and  politics  of  one  age, 
refemble  more  thofe  of  another,  than  the  tafte,  wit,  and 
and  fpeculative  principles.  Intereft  and  ambition,  ho- 
nour and  (hame,  friendfhip  and  enmity,  gratitude  and 
revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  tranfac- 
tions ; and  thefe  paflions  are  of  a very  ftubborn  and  in- 
tradable  nature,  in  comparifon  of  the  fentiments  and 
underftanding,  which  are  eafily  varied  by  education  and 
example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior  to  the 
Romans  in  tafte  and  fcience  than  in  courage  and  vir- 
tue. 

But,  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely  differ- 
ent, it  may  be  obferved,  that  even  this  later  period  of 
human  learning  is  in  many  refpeds  of  an  oppofite  cha- 
rader  to  the  ancient ; and  that  if  we  be  fuperior  in  phi- 
lofophy,  we  are  ftill,  notwithftanding  all  our  refinements, 
much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  fo  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  fpeaking  in 
public ; and  fome  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents,  even  of  a great  poet  or  philofopher,  to  be  of  an 
inferior  nature  to  thofe  which  are  requifite  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of 
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them,  but  one  accoinpliflied  orator;  and  whatever  praifes 
the  other  celebrated  fpeakers  might  merit,  they  were  ftiU 
cfteemed  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could 
fcarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deferved  to  be 
placed  precifely  in  the  fame  rank,  and  poflefled  the  fame 
degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  CiELius,  Curio,  Horten- 
sius,  C.ESAR,  rofe  one  above  another:  But  the  greatell 
of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  mod  eloquent 
fpeaker  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Home,  i'hofe  of  fine 
tafte,  however,  pronounced  *his  judgment  of  the  Homan 
orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of  them 
furpaffed  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appeared,  but 
that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfeftion  of  their 
art,  which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded  human 
force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to  conceive,  Ci- 
cero declares  himfelf  diflatisried  with  his  own  perfor- 
mances; nay,  even  with  thofe  of  Demosthenes.  Ita 
funt  avida  cS"  capaces  me(Z  aures^  fays  he,  6"  fe?nper  aii^ 
quid  immenfum^  injinitumque  defiderant. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone 
pofieffes  a popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legi- 
llature  fuch  numerous  affemblies  as  can  be  fuppofed  to 
lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
England  to  boafl  of  in  this  particular?  In  enumerating 
the  great  men  who  have  done  honour  to  our  country, 
we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philofophers ; but  what  ora- 
tors are  ever  mentioned?  Or  where  are  the  monuments 
of  their  genius  to  be  met  with?  There  are  found,  indeed, 
in  our  hiitories,  the  names  of  feveral  who  directed  the 
refolutions  of  our  parliament : But  neither  themfelves 
nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  preferve  their  fpeeches ; 
and  the  authority  which  they  polTefled  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  their  experience,  wifdom,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  prefent  there  are 
above  half  a dozen  fpeakers  in  the  two  houfes,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the 
fame  pitch  of  eloquence ; and  no  man  pretends  to  give 
any  one  the  preference  above  the  reft.  This  feems  to 

me 
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me  a certain  proof,  that  none  of  them. have  attained  much 
beyond  a mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the  fpeciesof 
eloquence  which  they  afpire  to,  gives  no  exerciie  to  the 
fublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reached  by 
ordinary  talents  and  a flight  application.  A hundred 
cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work  a table  or  a chair 
equally  well ; but  no  one  poet  can  write  verfes  with  fuch 
fpirit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  Irom  the  moftre- 
mote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  mofl:  celebrated  fpec« 
tacle  of  the  world  *.  At  London  you  may  fee  men 
fauntering  in  the  court  of  requefls,  while  the  moft  im- 
portant debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  boufes  ; and 
many  do  not  think  themfelves  fufflciently  compenfated, 
for  the  lofing  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of 
our  mofl:  celebrated  fpeakers.  When  old  Cibber  is  to 
aef,  the  curiofity  of  feveral  is  more  excited  than  when 
our  prime  minifter  is  to  defend  himfelf  from  a motion 
for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a perfon  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a few  ftrokes,  that 
the  ftylc  or  fpecies  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more 
iublime  than  that  which  modern  orators  afpire  to.  How 
abfurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm 
fpeakers,  to  make  ufe  of  an  Apo/lrophe,  like  that  noble 
one  of  Demosteienes,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Quin- 
tilian and  Longinus,  when  juftifying  the  unfuccefs- 
ful  battle  of  Ch^ronea,  he  breaks  out,  No^.my  Fellow- 
Citizens,  No:  Tou  have  not  erred»  I /wear  by  the  manes 
of  thofe  heroes  who  fought  for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  plains 
of  Marathon  and  Plat^ea.  Who  could  now  endure 
fuch  a bold  and  poetical  figure  as  that  which  Cicero 
employs,  after  deferibing  in  the  mofl:  tragical  terms  the 
crucifixion  of  a Roman  citizen:  Should  I paint  the  hor- 
rors 

* Ne  illud  qiiidem  intelligunt,  non  modo  ita  memorias  proditum 
cfTe,  fed  ita  necefie  fulfle,  cum  Demosthenes  difturus  eflet,  utcon- 
'curfus,  audiendi  caufa,  ex  tota  .Grecia  fierent.  At  cum  illi  Attici 
dicunt,  non  modo  a corona  (quod  eft  ipfum  miferabile)  fed  etiam  ab 
advocatis  relinquuntur.  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribu?. 
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tors  of  this  fcene^  not  to  Roman  citizens^  not  to  the  allies  of 
our  Jlate^  not  to  thofe  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman 
Name^  not  even  to  men,  but  to  brute-creatures ; or,  to  go 
farther,  fhould  I lift  up  my  voice  in  the  mojl  de folate  folitude 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  Jhould  I furely  fee  thofe  rude 
and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation at  the  recital  of  fo  enormous  an  ahiion  *.  With 
what  a blaze  of  eloquence  mufl  fuch  a fcntence  be  fur- 
rounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  caufe  it  to  make  any  ini- 
preffion  on  the  hearers?  And  what  noble  art  and  fublime 
talents  are  requifite  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at  a fenti- 
ment  fo  bold  and  exceffive  : To  inflame  the  audience, 
fo  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  fpeaker  in  fuch  vio- 
lent paflions,  and  fuch  elevated  conceptions:  And  to 
conceal,  under  a torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice  by 
which  all  this  is  efFc6:uated ! Should  this  fentiment  even 
appear  to  us  exceflive,  as  perhaps  it  juftly  may,  it  will  at 
lead:  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ftyle  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, where  fuch  fvvelling  expreflions  were  not  reje^l- 
cd  as  wholly  monltrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expreflion, 
was  the  vehemence  of  action  obferved  in  the  ancient 
orators.  The  fupplofto  pedis,  or  ftamping  with  the  foot, 
was  one  of  the  moft  ufual  and  moderate  gefturcs  which 
they  made  ufe  of  j-;  though  that  is  now  effeemed  too 
violent,  either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only 
admitted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  moft  vio- 
lent paflions  which  are  there  reprefented, 

5 One 

' * The  original  is;  Quod  fi  hasc  non.  ad  cives  Romanos,  non 
ad  aliquos  amicos  noftrse  civltatis,  non  ad  eosqui  populi  Romani  no- 
men audifTent;  denique,  fi  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  beftias;  aut 
etiam,  ut  longius  progredlar,  fi  in  aliqua  defertiflima  folitudine,  ad 
faxa  & ad  fcopulos  hcec  conqueri  & deplorare  vellern,  tamen  omnia 
muta  atque  inanima,  tanta  L tarn  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commo- 
verentur.  Cic.  in  Ver 

f Ubi  dolor?  Ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  etiam  ex  infantium  xngeniis 
cliccre  voces  & querelas  folet?  nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nulla  corpo- 
ris ; frons  non  percuffa,  non  femur  ; pedis  {quod  minimum  ejl)  nulla 
fupp^ofio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  inflammare  noftros  animos;  fom- 
num  iilo  loco  vix  tenebamus.  Cice&o  de  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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One  is  fomewhat  at  a lofs  to  what  caufe  we  may  aferlbe 
fo  fenfible  a decline  of  eloquence  in  later  ages.  The 
genius  of  mankind,  at  ail  times,  is  perhaps  equal : The 
moderns  have  applied  themfelves^  with  great  induftry 
and  fuccefs,  to  all  the  other  arts  and  fciences : And  a 
learned  nation  pofleffes  a popular  government ; a cir* 
cuniftance  which  feems  requifite  for  the  full  difplay  of 
thefe  noble  talents : But  notwichftanding  ail  thefc  advan- 
tages, our  progrefs  in  eloquence  is  very  inconfiderable, 
in  comparifon  of  the  advances  which  we  have  made  in 
all  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  aflerf,  that  the  (trains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unfuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modern  orators  ? Whatever  reafons  may  be  made  ufe 
of  to  prove  this,  I am  perfuaded  they  will  be  found,  up- 
on examination,  to  be  unfound  and  unfatisfadtory. 

FirJ},  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  fiourifhing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
the  municipal  laws,  in  every  Rate,  wTre  but  few  and 
fimple,  and  the  decifion  of  caufes  was,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  left  to  the  equity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  judges. 
The  (tudy  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a laborious  occupa- 
tion, requiring  the  drudgery  of  asWhole  life  to  finifh  it, 
and  incompatible  with  every  other  ftudy  or  profelTion. 
The  great  Itatefmen  and  generals  among  the  Romans 
were  all  lawyers;  and  Cicero,  to  (liow  the  facility  of 
acquiring  this  fcience,  declares,  that  in  the  midft  of  all 
his  occupations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a few  days,  to 
make  himfelf  a complete  civilian.  Now,  where  a plea- 
der addreffes  himfelf  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has 
much  more  room  to  difplay  his  eloquence,  than  where 
he  mult  draw  his  arguments  from  ftri£l  laws,  flatutes, 
and  precedents.  In  the  former  cafe,  many  circumftan- 
ces  niuR  be  taken  in ; many  perfonal  confiderations  re- 
garded ; and  even  favour  and  inclination,  w'hich  it  be- 
longs to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  conci- 
liate, may  be  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  equity. 
But  how  (hall  a modern  lawyer  have  leifure  to  quit  his 
toilfome  occupations,  in  order,  to  gather  the  flowers  of 

2 Far- 
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Parnassus  ? Or  what  opportunity  (hall  he  have  of  dif- 
playing  them,  amidft  the  rigid  and  fubtle  arguments, 
objeftions,  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  ufc 
of?  The  greateft  genius,  and  greateft  orator,  who  (hould 
pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  after  a month’s 
ftudy  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  make  himfelf 
ridiculous. 

I am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumftance  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a difcouragement  to 
eloquence  in  modern  times : But  I aflfert,  that  it  will  not 
entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble  art.  It 
may  baniih  oratory  from  Westminster-hall,  but  not 
from  either  houfe  of  parliament.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Areopagites  exprefsiy  forbad  all  allure- 
ments of  eloquence ; and  fome  have  pretended  that  in 
the  Greek  orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there 
is  not  fo  bold  and  rhetorical  a ftyle  as  appears  in  the 
Roman.  But  to  what  a pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry 
their  eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affairs  of 
Rate  were  canvaffed,  and  the  liberty,  happinefs,  and  ho- 
nour of  the  republic  were  the  fubjedt  of  debate  ? Difputes 
of  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and 
give  the  fullelt  fcope  to  eloquence ; and  fuch  difputes 
are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly^  It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence is  owing  to  the  fuperior  good  fenfe  of  the  mo- 
derns, who  rejed  with  difdain  all  thofe  rhetorical  tricks 
employed  to  feduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing 
but  folid  argument  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a 
man  be  accufed  of  murder,  the  fad:  muft  be  proved  by 
witnelfes  and  evidence ; and  the  laws  will  afterwards 
determine  the  punifhment  of  the  criminal.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  deferibe,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  horror  and 
cruelty  of  the  adion : To  introduce  the  relations  of  the 
dead ; and,  at  a fignal,  make  them  throw  themfelves  at 
the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring  juftice  with  tears  and 
lamentations : And  (till  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to 
employ  a pidure  reprefenting  the  bloody  deed,  in  order 
to  move  the  judges  by  the  difplay  of  fo  tragical  a fpec- 

tacle ; 
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tacle ; though  we  know  that  this  artifice  was  fomctimcs 
pradifed  by  the  pleaders  of  old*.  Now,  banifh  the  pa- 
thetic frorij  public  difcourfes,  and  you  reduce  the  fpeak- 
crs  merely  to  modern  eloquence;  that  is,  to  good  fenfe, 
delivered  in  proper  expreffion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modern 
ciifloms,  or  our  fuperior  good  fenfe,  if  you  will,  fhould 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  referved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  paflions,  or  elevate 
the  imagination  of  their  audience  ; but  1 fee  no  reafon 
why  it  fhould  make  them  defpairabfolutely  of  fucceeding 
in  that  attempt.  It  fhould  make  them  redouble  their 
art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  feern 
alfo  to  have  been  on  their  guard  againfl  this  jealoufy  of 
their  audience  ; but  they  took  a different  way  of  eluding 
it  f.  They  hurried  away  with  fuch  a torrent  of  fublime 
and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leifure  to 
perceive  the  arcifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  corfider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by 
any  a^rifice.  f he  orator,  by  the  force  of  his  owm  genius 
and  eloquence,  firfl  inflamed  himfelf  with  anger,  indig- 
nation, pity,  forrow ; and  then  communicated  thofe  im- 
petuous movements  to  his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  fenfe  than 
Julius  C^sar.?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know, 
was  fo  fubdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero’s  eloquence, 
that  he  was  in  a manner  conflrained  to  change  his 
fettled  purpofe  and  rcfolution,  and  to  abfolve  a criminal, 
whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  w^as  determined  to 
condemn. 

Some  obje6fions,  I own,  notwithftanding  his  vafl  fuc- 
cefs,  may  lie  againfl  foine  paffages  of  the  Roman  orator. 
He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical : His  figures  are  too 
ffriking  and  palpable:  The  divifions  of  his  difeourfe  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  fchools:  And  his  wit 
difdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a pun,  rhyme,  or 
jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addreffed  himfelf  to  an 
audience  much  lefs  refined  than  the  Roman  fenate  or 

judges, 

f Longinus,  cap.  15. 


f Qointjl,  lib.vl.  cap.  1. 
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judges.  The  lowed  vulgar  of  Athens  were  his  fove* 
reigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  eloquence  *.  Yet  is  his 
manner  more  chafte  and  auftere  than  that  of  the  other. 
Could  it  be  copied,  its  fuccefs  would  be  infallible  over 
a modern  aflembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exadly  ad- 
jufted  to  the  fenfe : It  is  vehement  reafoning,  without 
any  appearance  of  art : It  is  difdain,  anger,  boldnefs, 
freedom,  involved  in  a continued  dream  of  argument : 
And  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes prefent  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the 
neared:  to  perfection. 

Thirdly^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  diforders  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes  of  which 
the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much  ampler 
matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among  the 
moderns*  Were  there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there 
would  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reafon  can  have  no 
great  influence,  is  evident.  It  would  be  eafy  to  find  a 
Philip  in  modern  times;  but  where  ihall  we  find  a 
Demosthenes? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  w’e  lay  the  blame  on 
the  want  of  genius  or  of  judgment  in  our  fpeakers,  who 
either  found  themfelves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejeCted  all  fuch,  endeavours  as 
imfuitable  to  the  fpirit  of  modern  aflemblies  ? A few 
fuccefsFul  attempts  of  this  nature  might  roufe  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth,  and 
accuftom  our  ears  to  a more  fublime  and  more  pathetic 
elocution,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  entertained 
with.  There  is  certainly  fomething  accidental  in  the 
firfl:  rife  and  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I 
doubt  whether  a very  fatisfaCIory  reafon  can  be  given, 
why  ancient  Home,  though  it  received  all  its  refinements 
from  Greece,  could  attain  only  to  a relifli  for  ftatuary, 
painting,  and  architecture,  without  reaching  the  prac- 
tice of  thefe  arts : While  modern  Rome  has  been  excited 
by  a few  remains  found  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity, 
and  has  produced  artifts  of  the  greatcit  eminence  and 

G diltin^ion. 

^ See  NOTE  [D]. 
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diftinction.  Had  fuch  a cultivated  genius  for  oratory, 
as  Waller’s  for  poetry,  arifen,  during  the  civil  wars, 
when  liberty  began  to  be  fully  eftabliflied,  and  popular 
affemblies  to  enter  into  all  the  moll  material  points  of 
government;  I am  perfuaded  fo  illuftrious  an  example 
would  have  given  a quite  different  turn  to  British  elo- 
quence, and  made  us  reach  the  perfedlion  of  the  ancient 
model.  Our  orators  would  then  have  done  honour  to 
their  country,  as  well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  phi- 
lofophers,  and  British  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well 
as  British  Archimedeses  and  Virgils. 

It  is  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a falfe  tafle  in  poetry 
or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  a true,  upon  comparifon  and  refledion.  It 
commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true, 
and  from  the  want  of  perfedt  models,  to  lead  men  into 
a jufter  apprehenfion,  and  more  refined  relifh  of  thofe 
produdtions  of  genius.  When  thefe  appear,  they  foon 
unite  all  fuffrages  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their  natural 
and  powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even  the  moft  preju- 
diced, to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them.  The  prin- 
ciples of  every  paffion,  and  of  every  fentiment,  is  in 
every  man;  and  when  touched  properly,  they  rife  to  life, 
and  warm  the.  heart,  and  convey  that  fatisfadlion  by 
which  a work  of  genius  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  adul- 
terate beauties  of  a capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And  if 
this  obfervation  be  true  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal 
arts,  it  mull  be  peculiarly  fo  with  regard  to  eloquence; 
which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for 
men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reafon, 
appeal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges ; but  mull 
fubmit  to  the  public  verdidl,  without  referve  or  limita- 
tion. Whoever,  upon  comparifon,  is  deemed  by  a com- 
mon audience  the  greateft  orator,  ought  moft  certainly 
to  be  pronounced  fuch  by  men  of  fcience  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  fpeaker  may  triumph  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  efteemed  altogether  perfed  by  the 
vulgar,  who  arc  fatisfied  with  his  accomplifhments,  and 
know  not  in  what  he  is  defc^ive;  yet,  whenever  the 
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true  genius  arifes,  he  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  immediately  appears  fuperior  to  his  rival. 

Now  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that 
the  fublime  and  paflionate,  is  of  a much  jufter  taftethan 
the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational ; and,  if 
properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and 
authority  over  mankind.  Wc  are  fatisfied  with  our 
mediocrity,  becaufe  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any 
thing  better:  But  the  ancients  had  experience  of  both, 
and  upon  comparifon,  gave  the  preference  to  that  kind 
of  which  they  have  left  us  fuch  applauded  models.  For, 
if  1 miffake  not,  our  modern  eloquence  is  of  the  fame 
ftyle  or  fpecies  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denomi- 
nated Attic  eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and 
fubtile,  which  inftrufled  the  reafon  more  than  affeded 
the  paflions,  and  never  raifed  its  tone  above  argument  or 
common  difeourfe.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  Lysias 
among  the  Athenians,  and  of  Calvus  among  the 
Romans.  Thefe  were  efleemed  in  their  time ; but 
when  compared  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  were 
cclipfed  like  a taper  when  fet  in  the  rays  of  a meridian, 
fun.  Thofe  latter  orators  polTefled  the  fame  elegance 
and  fubtilty,  and  force  of  argument,  with  the  former  ; 
but  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable,  was  that  pa- 
thetic and  fublime,  which,  on  proper  occafionSj,  they 
threw  into  their  difeourfe,  and  by  which  they  command- 
ed the  refolution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  we  have  fcarcely  had  any 
inftance  in  England,  at  leaft  in  our  public  fpeakers^ 
In  our  writers  we  have  had  fome  inftances,  which  have 
met  with  great  applaufe,  and  might  afliire  our  ambitious 
youth  of  equal  or  fuperior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbrcke's  pro- 
duftions,  with  all  their  deihds  in  argument,  method,  and 
precifion,  contain  a force  and  energy  which  our  orators 
fcarcley  ever  aim  at ; though  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  an 
elevated  ftyle  has  much  better  grace  in  a fpeaker  than  in 
a writer,  and  is  affiired  of  more  prompt  and  more  aflc- 
nifhing  fuccefs*  It  is  there  feconded  by  the  graces  of 
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voice  and  a£lion:  The  movements  are  mutually  commu- 
nicated between  the  orator  and  the  audience  : And  the 
very  afpe£l  of  a large  affembly,  attentive  to  the  difcourfc 
of  one  man,  mull  infpire  him  with  a peculiar  elevation, 
fufficient  to  give  a propriety  to  the  ftrongeft  figures  and 
expreflions.  It  is  true,  there  is  a great  prejudice  againft 
fet  fpeeches  ; and  a man  cannot  cfcape  ridicule,  who  re- 
peats a difcourfe  as  a fchool-boy  does  his  leffon,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in 
the  courfe  of  the  debate.  But  where  is  the  neceffity  of 
falling  into  this  abfurdity  ? A public  fpeaker  mult  know 
beforehand  the  queftion  under  debate.  He  may  compofe 
all  the  arguments,  objedions,  and  anfwers,  fuch  as  he 
thinks  will  be  moft  proper  for  his  difcourfe  *.  If  any 
thing  new  occur,  he  may  fupply  it  from  his  invention  ; 
nor  will  the  difference  be  very  apparent  between  his  ela- 
borate and  his  extemporary  compofitions.  The  mind 
naturally  continues  with  the  fame  mpetus  or  force  which 
it  has  acquired  by  its  motion;  as  a veffel,once  impelled 
by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  courfe  for  fomc  time  when 
the  original  impulfe  is  fufpended. 

1 fhall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that  even 
though  our  modern  orators  fhould  not  elevate  their  ftyle, 
or  alpire  to  a rivalfhip  with  the  ancient;  yet  is  there,  in 
inofl  of  their  fpeeches,  a material  defed,  which  they 
might  corred,  without  departing  from  that  compofed  air 
of  argument  and  reafoning  to  which  they  limit  their 
ambition.  Their  great  affedation  of  extemporary  dif- 
courles  has  made  them  rejed  all  order  and  method,  which 
feems  fo  requifite  to  argument,  and  without  which  it  is 
fcarcely  pollible  to  produce  an  entire  convidion  on  the 
mind,  it  is  not  that  one  would  recommend  many  di- 
vifions  in  a public  difcourfe,  unlefs  the  fubjed  very  evi- 
dently offer  them;  but  it  is  eafy,  without  this  formality, 
to  obferve  a method,  and  make  that  method  confpicuous 

to 
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to  the  hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely  pleafed  to  fee  the 
arguments  rife  naturally  from  ont  another,  and  will  re- 
tain a more  thorough  perfuafion  than  can  arife  from  the 
flrongefl  reafons  which  are  thrown  together  in  confu- 

fion. 
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Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

Nothing  requires  greater  nicety  in  our  inqui- 
ries concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  diflinguifh 
exactly  what  is  owing  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from 
caufes;  nor  is  there  any  fubjed  in  which  an  author  is 
more  liable  to  deceive  himfelf  by  falfe  fubileties  and  re- 
finements. To  fay  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance, 
cuts  fhort  all  farther  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves 
the  writer  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance  with  the  reft  of 
mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  certain  and  liable  caufes,  he  may  then  difplay  his 
ingenuity  in  afiigning  thefe  caufes ; and  as  a man  of  any 
fubtlety  can  never  be  at  a lofs  in  this  particular,  he  has 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelling  his  volumes,  and  dif- 
covering  his  profound  knowledge  in  obferving  what 
efcapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  diflinguifhing  between  chance  and  caufes  muff 
depend  upon  every  particular  man’s  fagacity  in  confider- 
ing  every  particular  incident.  Bur  if  I were  to  affign  any 
general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  diftinclion,  it 
would  be  the  following ; What  depends  upon  a fezv  per- 
fans  is  in  a great  meafure  to  be  aferibed  to  chance^  or  fecret 
and  unkno’wn  caufes : What  arifes  from  a great  number , 
may  often  be  accounted for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes . 
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Two  natural  reafons  may  be  afiigned  for  this  rule. 
JTzVy?,  If  you  fuppofe  a dye  to  have  any  bias,  however 
finall,  to  a particular  fide,  this  bias,  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  appear  in  a few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in 
a great  number,  and  will  call  the  balance  entirely  to 
that  fide.  In  like  manner,  when  any  caufes  beget  a par- 
ticular inclination  or  pafTion,  at  a certain  time  and  among 
a certain  people,  though  many  individuals  may  cfcape 
the  contagion,. and  be  ruled  by  paffions  peculiar  to  them- 
felves ; yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  feized  by  the 
common  alfe^ion,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all  their  ac- 
tions. 

Secondly.,  Thofe  principles  or  caufes  which  are  fitted  to 
operate  on  a multitude,  are  always  of  a grofler  and  more 
flubborn  nature,  lefs  fubject  to  accidents,  and  lefs  influ- 
enced by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  thofe  which  ope- 
rate on  a few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  fo  deli- 
cate and  refined,  that  the  fmallefl;  incident  in  the  health, 
education,  or  fortune  of  a particular  perfon,  is  fufficienc 
fo  divert  their  courfe  and  retard  their  operation ; nor  is 
it  poflTible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  ob- 
fervations.  Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  aflfurc 
us  concerning  their  influence  at  another,  even  though 
all  the  general  circumlfances  ftiould  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domeflic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a (fate  mufl:  be  a more  proper  fubjc£l  of 
leafoning  and  obfervation  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio- 
lent, which  are  commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons, 
and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice, 
than  by  general  paflions  and  interefts.  The  depreflfion 
of  the  lords,  and  rife  of  the  commons  in  England, 
after  the  flatutes  of  alienation,  and  the  increafe  of  trade 
.jnd  induiiry,  are  more  cafily  accounted  for  by  general 
principles,  than  the  deprellion  of  the  Spanish  and  rife 
of  the  French  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Charles 
C^HNT.  Had  Harry  IV.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and 
Lojis  XIV.  been  and  Philip  II.  III.  and 
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IV.  and  Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen,  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  two  nations  had  been  entirely  reverfed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  more  eafy  to  account  for  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom  than  for 
that  of  learning ; and  a (late  which  (hould  apply  itfelf  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  allured 
of  fuccefs  than  one  which  (liould  cultivate  the  other. 
Avarice,  or  the  defire  of  gain,  is  an  univerfal  palTion, 
which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all 
perfons  : but  curioiity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a 
very  limited  influence,  and  requires  youth,  leifure,  edu- 
cation, genius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any  per- 
fon.  You  will  never  w^ant  bookfellers  while  there  arc 
buyers  of  books ; but  there  may  frequently  be  readers 
where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  ne- 
ceflity  and  liberty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Hol- 
land; but  ftudy  and  application  have  fcarcely  produ- 
ced any  eminent  writers. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  no  fubjedl 
in  which  we  mud  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in 
tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  and  fciences ; left  we  af- 
fign  caufes  which  never  ejtifted,  and  reduce  what  is 
merely  contingent  to  (table  and  univerfal  principles. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  fciences  in  any  (late  are  always 
few  in  number ; the  paflfion  which  governs  them  limit- 
ed ; their  talle  and  judgment  delicate,  and  cafily  per- 
.verted  ; and  their  application  difturbed  with  the  fmallefl: 
accident.  Chance  therefore,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
caufes,  mu(t  have  a great  influence  on  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs of  all  the  refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a reafon  which  induces  me  not  to  aferibe 
the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  perfons 
who  cultivate  the  fciences,  with  fuch  aftonifhing  fuccefs 
as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  pofterity,  be  always  few, 
in  all  nations  and  all  ages,  it  is  impoflible  but  a Ihare  of 
the  fame  fpirit  and  genius  mud  be  antecedently  diffufed 
throughout  the  people  among  whom  they  arife,  in  order 
to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  earlied  in- 
fancy, the  tade  and  judgment  of  thofe  eminent  writers. 
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The  mafs  cannot  be  altogether  infipid  from  which  fuch 
refined  fpirits  are  extrafted.  There  is  a God  within  us^ 
fays  Ovid,  who  breathes  that  divine  fire  by  which  we  arc 
animated*.  Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim 
to  infpiration.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  fuper- 
natural  in  the  cafe.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  from  hea- 
ven : It  only  runs  along  the  earth  ; is  caught  from  one 
breafl  to  another ; and  burns  brighteft  where  the  mate- 
rials are  bed  prepared  and  mod  happily  difpofed,  d’he 
quedion,  therefore,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  arts  and  fciences  is  not  altogether  a quedion  con- 
cerning the  fade,  genius,  and  fpirit  of  a few,  but  con- 
cerning thofe  of  a whole  people ; and  may  therefore  be 
accounted  for  in  fome  meafure  by  general  caufes  and 
principles.  I grant  that  a man,  who  fhould  inquire  why 
fuch  a particular  poet,  as  Homer  for  indance,  exided 
at  fuch  a place,  in  fuch  a time,  would  throw  himfelf 
headlong  into  chimeera,  and  could  never  treat  of  fucli  a 
fubjeO:  without  a multitude  of  falfe  fubtleties  and  refine- 
ments. He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a reafon  why 
fuch  particular  generals  as  Fabius  and  Scipio  li- 
ved in  PtOME  at  fuch  a time,  and  why  Fabius  came 
into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For  fuch  incidents  as 
thefe,  no  other  reafon  can  be  given  than  that  of  Ho- 
race : 

Scit  genius^  natale  comes^  qui  temperat  ajlrnin^ 

Natures  Dens  humanee,  7nortalis  in  unum 

^odque  caput^  vultu  mutabilis^  albus  ater„ 

But  I am  perfuaded,  that  in  many  cafes  good  reafons 
might  be  given  why  fuch  a nation  is  more  polite  and 
learned,  at  a particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
At  lead  this  is  fo  curious  a fubjefl,  that  it  were  a pity  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  be 
fufceptible  of  reafoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  ge- 
jieral  principles. 

B'ly  fird  obfervatioh  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  impof 

/Mi 
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ftble  for  the  arts  and  fciences  to  arife  at  fir  (I  amon^  any 
people^  unlefs  that  people  enjoy  the  blejfiing  of  a free  govern-- 
ment. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  leek  no  farther  fecurity 
againft  mutual  violence  and  injuitice  than  the  choice  of 
fome  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  im- 
plicit confidence,  without  providing  any  fecurity,  by 
laws  or  poliiical  inftitutions,  againft  the  violence  and  in- 
juftice  of  thefc  rulers,  if  the  authority  be  centered  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  and  it  the  people,  either  by  conqueft  or 
by  the  ordinary  co-irfe  of  propagation,  increafe  to  a great 
multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impofiible  in  his  own 
pcribn  to  execute  every  office  of  fovereignty  in  every 
place,  muft  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior  magiftrates, 
who  preferve  peace  and  order  in  their  refpeffive  diftrifts. 
As  experience  and  education  have  not  yet  refined  the 
judgments  of  men  to  any  confiderablc  degree,  the 
prince,  who  is  himCelf  unreftrained,  never  dreams  of  re- 
draining  his  minifters,  but  delegates  his  full  authority 
to  every  one  whom  he  fets  over  any  portion  of  the 
people.  All  general  laws  are  attended  with  inconve- 
niences when  applied  to  particular  cafes ; and  it  re- 
quires great  penetration  and  experience,  both  to  perceive 
that  thefe  inconveniences  are  fewer  than  what  rcfult 
from  full  diferetionary  powers  in  every  magiftrate,  and 
alfo  to  difeern  what  general  laws  are  upon  the  whole  at- 
tended with  feweft  inconveniences.  This  is  a matter  of 
fo  great  difficulty,  that  men  may  have  made  fome  ad- 
vances, even  in  the  fublime  arts  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, where  a rapidity  of  genius  and  imagination  af- 
fifts  their  progrefs,  before  they  have  arrived  at  any  great 
refinement  in  their  municipal  laws,  where  frequent  trials 
and  diligent  obfervation  can  alone  direct  their  improve- 
ments. It  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a bar- 
barous monarch,  unreftrained  and  uninftrufted,  will  ever 
become  a legiflator,  or  think  of  reftraining  his  Ba/haws 
in  every  province,  or  even  his  Cadis  in  every  village. 
We  are  told,  that  the  late  Czar,  though  afluated  with  a 

noble 
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noble  genius,  and  fmit  with  the  love  and  admiration  of 
European  arts ; yet  profefled  an  efteem  for  the  Turk- 
ish policy  in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  fuch 
fummary  dccifions  of  caufcs  as  are  practifed  in  that 
barbarous  monarchy,  where  the  judges  are  not  reftrained  . 
by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive 
how  contrary  fuch  a praftice  would  have  been  to  all 
his  other  endeavours  for  refining  his  people.  Arbitrary 
power,  in  all  cafes,  is  fomewhat  oppreffive  and  de- 
bafing ; but  it  is  altogether  ruinous  and  intolerable 
when  contracted  into  a fmall  compafs ; and  becomes 
flill  worfe,  when  the  perfon  who  poflefles  it  knows 
that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncertain. 
Habet  fubjedos  tanquain  fuos ; viies,  ut  alienos  *,  He 
governs  the  fubjecls  with  full  authority,  as  if  they  were 
his  own;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging 
to  another.  A people,  governed  after  fuch  a manner, 
areflaves  in  the  full  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word;  and 
it  is  impoflible  they  can  ever  afpire  to  any  refinements 
of  tafte  or  reafon.  They  dare  not  fo  much  as  pretend 
to  enjoy  the  ncceflaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  fecurity. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  fhould 
take  their  firfl  rife  in  a monarchy,  is  to  expeCt  a contra- 
diction. Before  thefe  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninftruCted  ; and  not  having 
knowledge  fufficient  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
lity  of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magiftrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debafes  the  people,  and  for  ever  prevents 
all  improvements.  Were  it  poffible  that,  before  fcience 
were  known  in  the  world,  a monarch  could  poflefs  fo 
much  wifdom  as  to  become  a legiflator,  and  govern  his 
people  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeCts,  it  might  be  poffible  for  that  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  firfl  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences.  But 
that  fuppofition  feems  fcarcely  to  be  confiftent  or  ra- 
tional. 

It  may  happen,  that  a republic,  in  its  infant  ftate, 

may 
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may  be  fupported  by  as  few  laws  as  a barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  entruft  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its 
magiflrates  or  judges.  But,  befides  that  the  frequent 
eledions  by  the  people  are  a confiderable  check  upon 
authority,  it  is  impoirible  but  in  time  the  neceffity  of 
reftraining  the  magift rates,  in  order  to  preferve  liberty, 
muft  at  laft  appear,  and  give  rife  to  general  laws  and 
llatutes.  The  Roman  Confuls,  for  fome  time,  decided 
ail  caufes  without  being  confined  by  any  pofitive  ftatutes, 
till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience,  created 
the  decemvirs^  who  promulgated  the  twelve  tables ; a body 
of  laws,  which,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  equal  in 
bulk  to  one  English  act  of  parliament,  were  almoftthc 
only  written  rules  which  regulated  property  and  punilh- 
ment,  for  fome  ages,  in  that  famous  republic.  They 
were,  however,  fufficient,  together  with  the  forms  of  a 
free  government,  to  fecure  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
citizens ; to  exempt  one  man  from  the  dominion  of 
another  ; and  to  proted  every  one  againfl  the  violence  or 
tyranny  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  fuch  a fituation  the 
fcienccs  may  raife  their  heads  and  flourifh ; But  never 
can  have  being  amidft  fuch  a feene  of  oppreflion  and 
flavery  as  always  refults  from  barbarous  monarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  are  reftrained  by  the  authority  of 
the  magifi;rates,and  the  magiftrates  are  not-reflrained  by 
any  law  or  ftatute.  An  unlimited  defpotifm  of  this  na- 
ture, while  it  exifts,  cffedually  puts  a flop  to  all  im- 
provements, and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  know- 
ledge which  is  requifite  to  inftruct  them  in  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  a better  police  and  more  moderate 
authority. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  (fates.  Though 
a republic  Ihould  be  barbarous,  it  necelfarily,  by  an  in- 
fallible operation,  gives  rife  to  Law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  confiderable  advances  in  the  other  fcicnces. 
From  law  arifes  fecurity;  from  fecurity  curiofityj  and 
from  curiofity  knowledge.  The  latter  ffeps  of  this  pro- 
grefs  may  be  more  accidental ; but  the  former  are  alto- 
gether neceffary.  A republic  without  laws  can  never 
4 have 
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have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a monarchical 
government,  law  arifes  not  neccffarily  from  the  forms  of 
government  Monarchy,  when  abfolute,  contains  even 
fomething  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wifdom  and  reflec- 
tion can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  fuch  a degree  of 
wifdom  can  never  be  expecled  before  the  greater  refine- 
ments and  improvements  of  human  reafon.  Thefe  re- 
finements require  curiofity,  fecurity,  and  law.  The  jirjl 
growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  fciences  can  never  be 
expeded  in  defpotic  governments. 

There  are  other  caufes  which  difeourage  the  rife  of 
the  refined  arts  in  defpotic  governments  ; though  1 take 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magiflrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  fprings  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments: Emulation  too,  in  every  accomplifhment,  mufl; 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened;  and  genius  and 
capacity  have  a fuller  fcope  and  career.  All  thefe  caufes 
render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nurfery  for  the 
arts  and  fciences. 

The  next  obfervation  which  I fliall  make  on  this 
head  is,  That  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rife  of  polite^ 
nefs  and  learnings  than  a number  of  neighbouring  and  inde^ 
pendent  fiates^  connetted  together  by  commerce  and  policy. 
The  emulation  which  naturally  arifes  among  rhofe 
neighbouring  ffates,  is  an  obvious  fource  of  improve- 
ment : But  what  I would  chiefly  infift  on  is  the  flop 
wbicli  fuch  limited  territories  give  both  to  power  and  to 
authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a fingle  perfon  has 
great  influence,  foon  become  abfolute;  but  fmall  ones 
change  naturally  into  commonwealths.  A large  govern- 
ment is  accuflomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny  ; bccaule  each 

of  violence  is  at  firll  performed  upon  a part,  which, 
being  diftant  from  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of, 
nor  excites  any  violent  ferment.  Bcfide8,a  large  govern- 
ment, though  the  whole  be  difeontented,  may  by  a little 
art  be  kept  in  obedience ; while  each  parr,  ignorant  of 
the  refolutions  of  the  reft,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commo- 
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fion  or  infurre£tion.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a 
fuperftitious  reverence  for  princes,  which  mankind  na- 
turally contract  when  they  do  not  often  fee  the  fovereign, 
and  when  many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with 
him  fo  as  to  perceive  his  weakneffes.  And  as  large  (fates 
can  afford  a great  expence,  in  order  to  fupport  the  pomp 
of  majefty,  this  is  a kind  of  fafeination  on  men,  and 
naturally  contributes  to  the  enflaving  of  them. 

in  a fmall  government,  any  ad  of  oppreflion  is  imme- 
diately known  thoughout  the  whole:  The  murmurs  and 
difeonrents  proceeding  from  it  are  eafily  communicated : 
And  the  indignation  arifesthe  higher,  becauiethefubj'  cfs 
are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  fuch  (fates,  that  the  didance 
is  very  wide  between  themfelves  and  their  fovereign, 
“ No  man,”  laid  the  prince  ot  Conde,  “ is  a hero  to 

his  Valet  de  Cbambre**  It  is  certain  that  admiration 
and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible  towards 
any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced  even 
Alexander  himfelf  that  he  was  not  a God  : But  1 lup- 
fpofe  that  fuch  as  daily  attended  him  could  eafily,  from 
the  numberlefs  weaknefTcs  to  which  he  was  fubjed,  have 
given  him  many  (fill  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  divifions  into  fmall  (fates  are  favourable  to 
learning,  by  (topping  the  progrefs  of  authority  as  well  as 
that  of  power.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a fafeina- 
tion upon  men  as  fovereignty,  and  is  equally  deffrudivc 
to  the  freedom  of  thoughr  and  examination.  But  where 
a number  of  neighbouring  (fates  have  a great  intercourfe 
of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jcalouly  ke^ps  them 
from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  taffe  and  of  reafoning,  and  makes  them  exa- 
mine every  work  of  art  with  tht  greareft  care  and  accu- 
racy. The  contagion  of  popular  opinion  fpreads  not  fo 
eafily  from  one  place  to  another.  It  readily  receives  a 
checkin  foine  date  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with 
the  prevailing  prejuidces.  And  nothing  but  nature  and 
rcafon,  or  at  ieait  what  bears  them  a ffrong  rcfcmblance. 
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can  force  its  way  through  all  obflacles,  and  unite  the 
mofl  rival  nations  into  an  efteem  and  admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a duller  of  little  principalities  which 
foon  became  republics ; and  being  united,  both  by  their 
near  neighbourhood  and  by  the  ties  of  the  fame  language 
and  intereft,  they  entered  into  the  clofell  intercourfe  of 
commerce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a happy  cli- 
mate, a foil  not  unfertile,  and  a molt  harmonious  and 
comprehenfive  language ; fo  that  every  circumftance 
among  that  people  feemed  to  favour  the  rife  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  Each  city  produced  it  feveral  artills 
and  philofophers,  who  refufed  to  yield  the  preference 
to  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  republics : Their  con- 
tention and  debates  fharpened  the  wits  of  men  : A va- 
riety of  obje£ls  was  prefented  to  the  judgment,  while 
each  challenged  the  preference  to  the  reft : and  the 
fciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  reftraint  of  authorityj 
were  enabled  to  make  fuch  confiderable  (hoots,  as  are, 
even  at  this  time,  the  objeds  of  our  admiration.  After 
the  Roman  CJmJlian  ox  Catholic  church  hadfpread  itfelf 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  had  engrofled  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  being  really  one  large  (late  within  it- 
felf, and  united  under  one  head  ; this  variety  of  feds 
immediately  difappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
fophy  was  alone  admitted  into  all  the  fchools,  to  the 
utter  depravation  of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  man- 
kind having  at  length  thrown  off  this  yoke,  affairs  are 
now  returned  nearly  to  the  fame  fituation  as  before,  and 
Europe  is  at  prefent  a copy  at  large  of  what  Greece 
was  formerly  a pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  feen  the 
advantage  of  this  fituation  in  feveral  inftances.  What 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Cartesian  philofophy,  to 
which  the  French  nation  (howed  fuch  a ftrong  propen- 
fity  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  but  the  oppofi- 
tion  made  to  it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who 
foon  difeovered  the  weak  fides  of  that  philofophy  ? The 
fevered  ferutiny  which  Newton’s  theory  has  undergone, 
proceeded  not  from  his  own  countrymen,  but  from  fo- 
reigners j and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obftacleswhich  it 
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meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  will 
probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  latcft  pofterity. 
The  English  are  become  fcnfible  of  the  fcandalous 
licentioufnefs  of  their  ftage,  from  the  example  of  the 
French  decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  con- 
vinced, that  their  theatre  has  become  fomewhat  effemi- 
nate by  too  much  love  and  gallantry  ; and  begin  to 
approve  of  the  more  mafeuline  taftc  of  fome  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

In  China,  there  feems  to  be  a pretty  confiderable 
flock  of  politenefs  and  fcience;  which,  in  the  courfe  of 
fo  many  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expecled  to  ripen 
into  fomething  more  perfed  and  finifhed  than  what  has 
yet  arifen  from  them.  But  China  is  one  vafl  empire, 
fpeaking  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  fym- 
pathifing  in  the  fame  manners.  The  authority  of  any 
teacher,  fuch  as  Confucius,  was  propagated  eafily 
from  one  corner  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  None  had 
courage  to  refill  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion.  And 
pofterity  was  not  bold  enough  to  difpute  what  had  been 
univerfally  received  by  their  anceftors.  This  feems  to  be 
one  natural  reafon  why  the  fciences  have  made  fo  flow 
a progrefs  in  that  mighty  empire*. 

If  we  confider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  moft  broken  by  feas, 
rivers,  and  mountains ; and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
Europe.  Hence  thefe  regions  were  naturally  divided 
into  feveral  diflind  governments.  And  hence  the 
fciences  arofe  in  Greece;  and  Europe  has  been 
hitherto  the  moll  conftant  habitation  of  them. 

I have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
ruptions in  the  periods  of  learning,  werethey  not  attended 
with  fuch  a deflrudion  of  ancient  books  and  the  records 
of  hiflory,  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  by  breaking  the  progrefs  of  authority,  and  de- 
throning the  tyrannical  ufurpers  over  human  reafon. 
In  this  particular,  they  have  the  fame  influence  as  inter- 
ruptions in  political  governments  and  focieties.  Confider 
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the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the  ancient  phllofophers  to  tha 
feveral  mailers  in  each  fchool,  and  you  will  be  convincedj 
that  little  good  could  be  expe^fted  from  a hundred  cen- 
turies of  fuch  afervile  philofophy.  Even  the  Eclectics, 
who  arofe  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  notwithllanding 
their  profeffing  to  choofe  freely  what  pleafed  them  from 
every  different  fed,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  flavifh  and 
dependant  as  any  of  their  brethern  ; fince  they  fought  for 
truth,  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  feveral  fchools  ; where 
they  fuppofed  flic  muff  necelfarily  be  found,  though  not 
united  in  a body,  yet  difperfed  in  parts.  Upon  the  re- 
vival oflearning,  thofefedsof  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
pLATONisTS  andPYTHAGORi  ciANS,  could  never  regain 
any  credit  or  authority ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  fubmitting,  with 
fuch  blind  deference,  to  thofe  new  feels  which  have 
attempted  to  gain  an  afeendant  over  them. 

The  third  obfervation  which  I fhall  form  on  this 
head,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is, 
That  though  the  only  proper  Nurfery  of  thefe  noble  plants  be 
a free  flate^  yet  may  they  be  tranf planted  into  any  govern- 
inent ; and  that  a republic  is  moft  favourable  to  the  growth 
oj  the  fciences ; a civilized  monarchy  to  that  of  the  polite 
arts. 

To  balance  a large  ftate  or  fociety,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a work  of  fo  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehenfive, 
is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  and  refledion,  to 
effed  it.  The  judgments  of  many  muft  unite  in  this 
work:  Experience  muft  guide  their  labour  ; time  muft: 
bring  it  to  perfedion ; and  the  feeling  of  inconvenien- 
ces muft  corred  the  miftakes  which  they  inevitably  fall 
into  in  their  firft  trials  and  experiments.  Hence  appears 
the  impoffibiiity,  that  this  undertaking  fhould  be  begurt 
and  carried  on  in  any  monarchy  j fince  fuch  a form  of 
government,  ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  or 
policy,  than  that  of  entrufting  unlimited  powers  to  every 
governor  or  magiftrate,  and  fubdividing  the  people  into 
fo  many  daffies  and  orders  of  ftavery.  From  fuch  a fitu- 
i at  ion  p 
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ation,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  expelled  in  the 
fciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws,  and  fcarcely  in 
the  manual  arts  and  manufactures.  The  fame  barba- 
tifm  and  ignorance,  \vith  which  the  government  com- 
mences, is  propagated  to  all  poiteriry,  and  can  never 
come  to  a period  by  the  efforts  or  ingenuity  of  fuch  un- 
happy flaves. 

But  though  law,  the  fource  of  all  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  arifes  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  flow 
product  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preferved  with 
the  fame  dijEculty  with  which  it  is  produced  ; but 
when  it  has  once  taken  root,  is  a hardy  plant,  which 
will  fcarcely  ever  perilh  through  the  ill  culture  of  men, 
or  the  rigour  of  the  fcafons.  'I'he  arts  of  luxury,  ancl 
much  more  the  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a refined 
tafte  or  fentiment,  are  eafily  loll ; becaufe  they  arc 
always  relifhed  by  a few  only,  whofe  leifure,  fortune, 
and  genius  fit  them  for  fuch  amufements.  But  what  is 
profitable  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when 
once  difeovered,  can  fcarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but 
by  the  total  fubverfion  of  fociety,  and  by  fuch  furious 
inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all 
memory  of  former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation  alfo  is 
apt  to  tranfport  thefe  coarfer  and  more  ufeful  arts  from 
one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the  re- 
fined arts  in  their  progrefs  ; though  perhaps  they  fprang 
after  them  in  their  firh  rife  and  propagation.  From 
thefe  caufes  proceed  civilized  monarchies ; where  the 
arts  of  government,  firfl  invented  in  free  fiates,  are 
prefervtd  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  fecurity  of  fove- 
reign  and  fubjed. 

However  perfeef,  therefore,  the  monarcliical  form  may 
appear  to  fome  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfeftion  to 
the  republican;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that  a pure  defpotifm, 
effablilhed  among  a barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its 
native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  pollili  itfelf.  It  mufl 
borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  inflitutions,  and  con- 
fequently  its  (lability  and  order,  from  free  governments. 
Ihefe  advantages  are  the  foie  growth  of  republics.  The 
VoL.  I.  H tr.* 
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extenfive  defpotifm  of  a barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the 
principal  points  of  adminiftration,  for  ever  prevents  all 
fuch  improvements. 

In  a civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
ftrained  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  and  poflelTes 
alone  a power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but 
cudom,  example,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  intereft. 
Every  minifter  or  magiftrate,  however  eminent,  muff  fub- 
mit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  fociety, 
and  muft  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  after  the 
manner  which  is  preferibed.  The  people  depend  on 
none  but  their  fovereign  for  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty. He  is  fo  far  removed  from  them,  and  is  fo  much 
exempt  from  private  jealoufies  or  interelts,  that  this  de- 
pendence isfcarcely  felt.  And  thus  a fpecies  of  govern- 
ment arifes,  to  which,  in  a high  political  rant,  we  may 
give  the  name  of  Tyranny  ; but  which,  by  a juft  and  pru- 
dent adminiftration,  may  afford  tolerable  fecurity  to  the 
people,  and  may  anfwer  moft  of  the  ends  of  political 
fociety. 

But  though  in  a civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  fecurity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property  ; yet  in  both  thefe  forms  of  government, 
thofe  who  poffefs  the  fupreme  authority  have  the  difpofal 
of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  a republic,  the  candidates  for  office  muft  look 
downwards,  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  \ in  a 
monarchy,  they  muft  turn  their  attention  upwards,  to 
court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  great.  To  be 
fuccefsful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  neceffary  for  a man  to 
make  himfelf  ufejul^  by  his  induftry,  capacity,  or  know- 
ledge:  To  be  profperous  in  the  latter  way,  it  is  requifite 
for  him  to  render  himfelf  agreeable^  by  his  wit,  com- 
plaifance,  or  civility.  A ftrong  genius  fucceeds  beft  in  - 
republics:  A refined  tafte  in  monarchies.  And,  confe- 
quently,the  fciences  are  the  more  natural  growth  of  the 
one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other. 
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Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their 
chief  (lability  from  a fuperftitious  reverence  to  priefts 
and  princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of 
reafoning,  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and 
confequently  metaphyfics  and  morals.  All  thefe  form 
the  moft  conliderable  branches  of  fcience.  Mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half 
fo  valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  converfation,  no  one  pleafes  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to 
rehgn  our  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  our  companion, 
and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  prefumption  and  arrogance, 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A good-natured  man, 
who  is  well  educated,  praflifes  this  civility  to  every 
mortal,  without  premeditation  or  interefl.  But  in  order 
to  render  that  valuable  quality  general  among  any  people, 
it  feems  necefiary  to  aflift  the  natural  difpofition  by  fome 
general  motive.  Where  power  rifes  upwards  from  the 
people  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  fuch  refinements 
of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  praiSlifed ; fince  the  whole 
(late  is,  by  that  means,  brought  near  to  a level,  and 
every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  in  a great  meafure,  inde- 
pendent of  another.  The  people  have  the  advantage,  by 
the  authority  of  their  fulferages : The  great,  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  ftation.  But  in  a civilized  monarchy, 
there  is  a long  train  of  dependence  from  the  prince  to  the 
peafant;  which  is  not  great  enough  to  render  property 
precarious,  or  deprefs  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  is 
fufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  inclination  to  pleafe 
his  fuperiors,  and  to  form  himfelf  upon  thofe  models 
which  are  moft  acceptable  to  people  of  condition  and 
education.  Politenefs  of  manners,  therefore,  arifes  moft 
naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ; and  where  that 
flouriflies,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether  ne- 
glected or  defpifed. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  prefent  noted  for 
want  of  politenefs.  The  good-manners  of  a Swiss  civilized 
in  Holland  *,  is  an  exprefiion  for  rufticity  among  the 

H 2 French, 

* C’eft  la  politefle  d’un  SuissB 
En  Hollands  dvilifc. 


Rousseau, 
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Fr^ncpi.  The  English,  in  feme  degree,  Tall  under 
the  lame  cenfure,  notwithltanding  their  learning  and 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  they  owe  if,  perhaps,  to  their  communication 
with  the  other  Italians,  mofl  of  v/hofe  governments 
beget  a dependence  more  than  fufficient  for  civilizing 
their  manners. 

it  is  difiiciilt  to  pronounce  any  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particular. 
But  1 am  apt  to  liifpedf,  that  the  arts  of  converfation 
were  not  brought  fo  near  to  perfedion  among  them  as 
the  arts  of  writing  and  compofition.  The  fcurrilicy  of 
the  ancient  orators,  in  many  inhances,  is  quite  Ihocking, 
and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a little 
offenfive  in  authors  ofthofe  ages*  ; as  well  as  the  com- 
mon licentiournefs  and  immodefty  of  their  ftyle,  ^icunqui 
impudicus,  adulter^  ganeo^  manu,  ventre^  pene,  bona  patrla 
laceraverat^  fays  Sallust  in  one  of  the  graveft  and  molt 
moral  paffages  of  his  hillory.  Na?n  fuit  ante  Helenam 
Cnnnv.s^  teterrma  belli  caufa^h  an  exprellion  of  Horace, 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Ovid  and 
LucRE'iiusj-  are  almoli  as  licentious  in  iheir  ftyle  as 
Lord  Koche-ster  ; though  the  former  were  fine  gentle- 
men and  delicate  writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  that  court  in  which  he  lived,  feerns  to  have 
thrown  off  all  regard  to  fhame  and  decency.  Juvenal 
inculcates  modeffy  with  great  zeal  ; but  fets  a very  bad 
example  of  it,  if  we  confuier  the  impudence  of  his  ex- 
prefiions. 

1 fhall  alfo  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  cr  that  politic 

dc- 

* Tt  is  ncecllefsto  cite  Cicero  or  Pi  iny  on  tliislieacl;  tliey  are  too 
much  noted:  But  one  is  a little  furprifed  to  tind  Arria:.:,  a very 
^rave,  judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a 
fiuldcri,  to  tell  his  readers,  that  he  hiinfelf  is  as  eminent  among  the 
Greeks  for  eloquence  as  Alexander  was  for  arms.  Ihb.  i. 

-j-  i his- poet  (Sec  lib  iv.  1165.)  recommends  a very  extraordinary 
cure  f'c  love,  and  what  one  expends  not  to  meet  with  in  fo  elegant 
and  phllofophical  a poem  It  feems  to  have  been  the  original  of 
fome  of  Dr  Swift’s  ima  cs.  The  elegant  Cat ulli>s  and  Pii^DRUS 
fall  under  the  fame  cenfuve. 
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deference  and  refpetR,  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to 
exprefs  or  counterfeit  towards  the  perfons  with  whom 
we  convcrfe.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the  fineit 
gentlemen  of  his  age;  yet  1 mult  confcfs  I have  fre- 
quently been  (hocked  with  the  poor  figure  under  which 
he  reprefents  his  friend  Atticus,  m thofe  dialogues, 
where  he  himfelf  is  introduced  as  a fpeaker.  That 
learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whole  dignity,  though  he 
was  only  a private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no 
one  in  Rome,  is  there  Ihown  in  rather  a more  pitiitd 
light  than  Philalethes’s  friend  in  our  modern  dia- 
logues. He  is  a humble  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him 
frequent  compliments,  and  receives  his  indr  tuitions,  with 
all  the  deference  which  a fcholar  owes  to  his  mader 
Even  Cato  is  treated  infomewhat  of  a cavalier  manner 
in  the  dialogues  De  Ftnibus. 

One  of  the  mod  particular  details  of  a real  dialogue 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  PoLyBius|; 
when  Philip  king  of  Maced  on,  a prince  of  wit  and 
parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  polited: 
of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch^,  accom- 
panied with  ambaffadors  from  almoft  all  the  Greek  ci- 
ties. The  ^TOLiAN  ambaffador  very  abruptly  tells  the 
king,  that  he  talked  like  a fool  or  a madman 
That's  evident^  fays  his  inajedy,  even  to  a blind  man;  which 
was  a raillery  on  the  blindnefs  of  his  excellency.  Yet 
all  this  did  not  pafs  the  ufual  bounds:  For  che  conference 
was  not  didurbed  ; and  Flamininus  was  very  weii  di- 
verted wdth  thefe  drokes  of  humour.  At  the  end,  when 
Philip  craved  a little  time  to  confuk  with  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  had  none  prefent,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
ing dedrous  alfo  to  (how  his  wit,  as  the  hidorian  fays, 
tells  him,  That  ferhaps  the  reafon  why  he  had  none  of  his 
friends  with  hm^  was  betaufe  he  had  murdered  them  all ; 
which  was  aduaily  the  cafe.  Phis  unprovoked  piece  of 


li  3 


ruui. 


* Att.  Non  mihi  videtur  ad  beate  vivendum  fatis  cfTe  virtutem. 
Mar.  At  hercule  Bruto  meo  videtur  ; cujiis  ego  judicium,  pace  tua 
dixtrim,  longe  antepono  tuc.  Tusc,  lib.  v. 

t Lib  • xvii,  t In  vita  FlANIn. 
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ruflicity  Is  not  condemned  by  the  hiflorian ; caufed  no 
farther  refentment  in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a Sardo- 
NiAN  fmile,  or  what  we  call  a grin ; and  hindered  him 
not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day.  Plutarch"*^ 
too  mentions  this  raillery  amongft  the  v/itty  and  agree- 
able fayings  of  Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
infolence,  in  faying,  Ego  et  Rex  meus,  I and  my  king, 
by  obferving,  that  this  expreffion  was  conformable  to  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  that  a Roman  always  named  himfelf 
before  the  perfon  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  fpake.  Yet 
this  feems  to  have  been  an  inftance  of  want  of  civility 
among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a rule,  that 
the  perfon  of  the  greatefl:  dignity  fhould  be  mentioned 
firft  in  the  difcourfe ; infomuch,  that  we  find  the  fpring 
of  a quarrel  and  jealcufy  between  the  Romans  and 
jSItolians  to  have  been  a poePs  naming  the  -ZEto- 
LiANs  before  the  Romans,  in  celebrating  a vidlory 
gained  by  their  united  arms  over  the  Macedonians!. 
Thus  Livia  difgufted  Tiberius  by  placing  her  own 
name  before  his  in  an  infcription 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
In  like  manner,  as  modern  politenefs,  which  is  naturally 
fo  ornamental,  runs  often  into  affectation  and  foppery, 
difguife  and  infmeerity;  fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which 
is  naturally  fo  amiable  and  affeCIing,  often  degenerates 
into  ruflicity  and  abufe,  feurrility  and  obfeenity. 

If  the  fuperiority  m politenefs  fhould  be  allowed  to 
modern  times,  the  modern  notions  oi gallantry,  the  na- 
tural produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably 
be  affigned  as  the  caufes  of  this  refinement.  No  one 
denies  this  invention  to  be  modern  § : But  fome  of  the 
more  zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients  have  afferted  it 
to  be  foppifh  and  ridiculous,  and  a reproach  rather  than 

a 

* Plut.  in  vita  Flamikt.  ^ Ibid, 

f Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 

§ In  the,S<?^T'(5rw^7i/crofTERENCE,  Clinias,  wbenevcrhecomes 
to  town,  inftead  of  waiting  gn  his  miftrefs,  fends  for  her  to  come  tp 
him. 
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a credit  to  the  prefent  age  *.  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
examine  this  queftion. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affec- 
tion between  the  fexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercefl;  and 
mofl  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
fatisfadlion  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a friendfhip 
and  mutual  fympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  thofe  fpecies  where 
nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  fea- 
fon  and  to  one  objedl,  and  forms  a kind  of  marriage  or 
afibciation  between  afingle  male  and  female,  there  is  yet 
a vifible  complacency  and  benevolence  which  extends 
farther,  and  mutually  foftens  the  affcdlions  of  the  fexes 
towards  each  other.  How  much  more  mud:  this  have 
place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is 
not  natural ; but  either  is  derived  accidentally  from 
fome  Itrong  charm  of  love,  or  arifes  from  reflexions  on 
duty  and  convenience?  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed 
lefs  from  affeXation  than  the  paflion  of  gallantry.  It  is 
natural  in  the  highefl  degree.  Art  and  education,  in  the 
mod  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteration  on  it  than 
on  all  the  other  laudable  paffions.  They  only  turn  the 
mind  more  towards  it;  they  refine  it;  they  polifh  it;  and 
give  it  a proper  grace  and  expreflion. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To  correX 
fuch  grofs  vices  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury  on 
others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  objeX  of  the  mod 
ordinary  education.  Where  that  is  not  attended  to  in 
fome  degree,  no  human  fociety  can  fubfifl.  But  in  order 
to  render  converration,and  the  intercourle  of  minds,  more 
eafy  and  agreeable,  good-manners  have  been  invented, 
and  have  carried  the  matter  fomewhat  farther,  Where- 
ever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a propenfity  to  any  vice, 
or  to  any  paflion  difagreeable  to  others,  refined  breeding 
has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
and  to  preferve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  appearance  of 
fentiments  difterent  from  thofe  to  which  they  naturally 
incline.  Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud  and  felfifh, 

H 4 and 

* Lord  Shaftesbury,  fee  h.h Moral 
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and  apt  to  affume  the  preference  above  other?,  a polite 
man  learns  to  behave  w’rh  deference  towards  his  com- 
panions, and  to  yield  the  fuperioriw  to  them  in  ail  the 
common  incidents  of  fociery.  In  like  manner,  wherever 
a perfon’s  (ituation  may  naturally  beget  any  difagreeable 
fufpicion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of  good-manners  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  a fliidied  difplay  of  fentiments  direffly  con- 
trary to  thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous  1 bus, 
old  men  knewrheir  infirmities,  and  ratura'iy  dread  con- 
tempt from  the  youth  : Hence,  well-educated  youih  re- 
double the  inftances  of  refpefl  and  deference  to  their 
elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are  w'irhout  proteHion: 
Hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the  liighefi: 
civilities,  and  are  intitled  to  the  firfl  place  in  every  com- 
pany. A man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  and  his  guefis 
are,  in  a manner,  fiibjcH  to  his  authority  : Hence  he  is 
always  tlic  lowefl  perfon  in  the  company;  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  every  one;  and  giving  himfclf  all  the  trouble, 
in  order  to  pleafe,  which  may  not  betray  too  vifible  an 
affeffation,  or  impofe  too  much  conitraint  on  his  guefis'*'. 
Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an  infiance  of  the  fame  gene- 
rous attention-.  As  nature  has  given  ??mn  the  Superiority 
above  woman^  by  endowing  him  with  greater  flrength 
both  of  mind  and  body  ; it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  thaf 
fupenority  as  much  as  pofTible,  by  the  generofity  of  his 
behaviour,  and  by  a fiudied  deference  and  complaifance 
lor  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations 
difplay  this  luperiority,  by  reducing  their  fem.ales  to  the 
mefi  abjeft  flavery ; by  confining  them,  by  beating  them, 
by  felling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  tlie  male  fex, 
among  a polite  people,  difeover  their  authority  in  a more 
ger  erous,  though  not  a lefs  f-v’dent  manner;  by  civility, 
by  relpeH,  by  complaifance,  and,  in  a word,  by  gallantry. 

In 

* The  frequent  mention  in  nnclent  authors  of  that  ill-bred  cuftom 
of  tne  maflcr  of  the  family’s  eating  better  bread  or  drinking  better 
wine  at  table  tnan  he  anorded  his  gncils,  is  hut  an  indifferent  mark 
of  the  civility  cf  thofe  ages.  Juvenal,  fat.  5.  Plinii  lib.  :fiv. 
cap.  13.  Alfo  Pi  IN II  Lucian  cie  incrcede  condudih.,  Saturna- 

ia,  See.  j here  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  Burope  at  prefent  fo  uncivi- 
lized as  to  admit  of  fuch  a culiom. 
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In  good  company,  you  need  not  afic,  Who  is  the  mafter 
of  the  feaft  ? The  man  vdio  fits  in  the  lowefl  place,  and 
who  is  always  induftrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  cer- 
tainly the  perfon.  Vfe  mull  either  condemn  all  fuch 
indances  of  generofity  as  foppilh  and  affected , or  admit 
of  gallantry  among  the  reff.  The.  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a whip  indead  of  a ring.  Tiie 
fame  people,  in  their  own  houfes,  took  always  the  pre- 
cedency above  foreigners,  even  * foreign  ainbaffadors. 
Thefe  two  indances  of  their  generofity  and  politenefs  are 
much  of  a piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  lefs  compatible  with  wifdom  and  pru- 
dzr.ee  than  with  nature  and  generofity ; and  when  under 
proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other  in- 
vention to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the  youth 
of  both  fexes.  Among  every  fpecies  of  animals,  nature 
has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  fexes  their  fweeteft 
and  bed  enjoyment.  Bur  the  fatisfa£fion  of  the  bodily- 
appetite  is  nor  alone  fufiicient  to  gratify  the  mind  ; and 
even  among  brute- creatures,  we  find,  that  their  play  and 
dalliance,  and  other  expreffions  of  fondnefs,  form  the 
greateft  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  beings, 
we  mud  certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a confiderable 
ihare.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feaft  of  all  its  garniture  of 
reafon,  difeourfe,  fympathy,  friendihip,  and ‘gaiety,  what 
remains  w'ould  fcarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judge- 
ment cf  the  truly  elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  Ichool  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  women;  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  pleafe 
mud  infenfibly  polifli  the  mind,  where  the  example  of  the 
fernale  foftnefs  and  modedy  mud  communicate  itfelf  to 
their  admirers,  and  wTere  the  delicacy  cf  that  fex  puts 
every  one  on  his  guard,  led  he  give  offence  by  any  breach 
of  decency 

Among  the  ancients,  the  charaiffer  of  the  fair-fexwas 
confidered  as  altogether  domeffic;  nor  were  they  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  polite  w’orld,  or  of  good  company.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 

us 

* See  Relation  cf  three  Emhajfes^  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
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us  one  piece  of  pleafantry  that  is  excellent  (unlefs  one 
may  except  the  banquet  of  Xenophon  and  the  Dia- 
logues of  Lucian),  though  many  of  their  ferious  com- 
pofitions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  condemns 
the  coarfe  railleries  and  cold  jefts  of  Plautus  : But, 
though  the  moft  eafy,  agreeable,  and  judicious  writer  in 
the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very  ftriking  or 
refined  ! This,  therefore,  is  one  confiderable  improve- 
ment which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry 
and  from  courts,  where  it  firH;  arofe. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  I fhall  advance  it 
as  a fourth  obfervation  on  this  fubjecl,  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  That  when  the  arts  and 
fciences  come  to  perfedion  in  any  jlate^from  that  moment  they 
naturally  or  rather  necejfarily  decline^  and  feldom  or  never 
revive  tn  that  nation  where  they  formerly  fiourifhed. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may  at  firft  fight  be  efieemed 
contrary  to  reafon  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind 
be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  and  in  almoft  all  countries  (as 
feems  to  be  the  truth),  it  muft  very  much  forward  and 
cultivate  this  genius,  to  be  poflefled  of  patterns  in  every 
art,  which  may  regulate  the  tafte  and  fix  the  objefts  of 
imitation.  The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth 
to  all  the  arts  about  200  years  ago,  and  have  mightily 
advanced  their  progrefs  in  every  country  of  Europe: 
Why  had  they  not  a like  effed  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  his  fucceflbrs,  when  they  were  much  more 
entire,  and  were  ftill  admired  and  ftudied  by  the  whole 
world?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet, 
by  way  of  diftindion,  was  underftood,  among  the 
Greeks,  to  be  Homer;  among  the  Romans,  Vir- 
gil. Such  admiration  {fill  remained  for  thefe  divine 
geniufes,  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many  cen- 
turies, who  could  juftly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A man’s  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life, 
3S  much  unknown  to  himfclf  as  to  others ; and  it  is 
only  after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  fuccefs,  that  he 
dares  think  himfclf  equal  to  thofe  undertakings,  in 

which 
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which  thofe  who  have  fuccecded  have  fixed  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind.  If  his  own  nation  be  already 
pofleffed  of  many  models  of  eloquence,  he  naturally 
compares  his  own  juvenile  exercifes  with  thefe ; and 
being  fenfible  of  the  great  difproportion,  is  difcouraged 
from  any  farther  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a rivallhip 
with  thofe  authors  whom  he  fo  much  admires.  A noble 
emulation  is  the  fource  of  every  excellence.  Admiration 
and  modefty  naturally  extinguifh  this  emulation.  And 
no  one  is  fo  liable  to  an  cxcefs  of  admiration  and  mode- 
fty  as  a truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatefl:  encourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praife  and  glory.  A writer  is  animated 
with  new  force  when  he  hears  the  applaufes  of  the 
world  for  his  former  productions ; and  being  roufed  by 
fuch  a motive,  he  often  reaches  a pitch  of  perfedion 
which  is  equally  furprifing  to  himfelf  and  to  his  readers. 
But  when  the  polls  of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  firll 
attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public ; being 
compared  to  produdions  which  are  both  in  themfelves 
more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an 
efiablilhed  reputation.  Were  Moliere  and  Corneille 
to  bring  upon  the  ftage  at  prefent  their  early  produc- 
tions, which  were  formerly  fo  well  received,  it  would 
difcourage  the  young  poets  to  fee  the  indifference  and 
difdain  of  the  public.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone 
could  have  given  admilfion  to  the  Prince  ^Tyre  ; but 
it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  Moor:  Had  Every  man  in  his  Hu^ 
mourh&tn  rejeded,  we  had  never  feen  Volpone. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation 
to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in  too 
great  perfedion.  This  extinguilhes  emulation,  and  finks 
the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  models  of 
Italian  painting  brought  into  England,  inllead  of 
exciting  our  artills,  is  the  caufe  of  their  fmall  progrefs 
jn  that  noble  art.  The  fame  perhaps  was  the  cafe  of 
Rome  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  produdions  in  the  French  language, 
difperfqd  all  over  Germany  and  the  North,  hinder 

thefe 
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rheie  nations  from  cultivating  their  own  language,  and 
keep  them  (till  dependent  on  their  neighbours  (or  ihofe 
elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  vi^hich  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration. 
But  befides  that  they  were  written  in  languages  known 
only  to  the  learned  ; befides  this,  i fay,  the  comparifon 
!3  not  fo  perfecl  or  entire  between  modern  wits  and  thofe 
who  lived  in  fo  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller,  been 
born  in  Home  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  hrll 
produGions  had  been  defpifed,  v*^hen  compared  to  the 
nnifned  odes  of  Horace.  But,  in  this  ifland,  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminiflicd  nothing  from 
the  fame  of  the  English.  We  efteemed  ourfelvcs  ful- 
ficientiy  happy  that  our  climate  and  language  could  pro- 
duce but  a faint  copy  of  fo  excellent  an  original. 

In  fhort,  the  arts  and  fciences,  like  fome  plants,  re- 
quire a fredi  foil ; and  however  rich  the  land  may  be, 
and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will 
never,  when  once  cxhaufted,  produce  any  thing  that  is 
perfect  or  finiOied  in  the  kind. 


ESSAY  XV. 

The  Epicurean 

IT  is  a great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that 
his  utmofl  art  and  induflry  can  never  equal  the 

meaneft 

Or,  The  ina7t  of  elegance  and  pleafure.  The  intention  of  this 
and  the  three  following  EfTays  is  not  fo  much  to  explain  accurately 
th-e  ienuments  of  the  ancient  feds  of  philofophy,  as  to  deliver  the 
ents  ot  feds  that  naturally  form  themfelves  in  the  world,  and 
CU'  >;•  t ill  oilFerent  ideas  of  human  life  and  of  happinefs.  1 have  given 
eacn  of  r-em  the  name  cf  the  philofophical  fed  to  which  it  bears  the 
greatell  afiinity. 
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nieanefi;  of  nature’s  produdions,  cither  for  beauty  or 
value.  Art  is  only  the  under-workman,  and  is  employ- 
ed to  give  a few  drokes  of  embellifliment  to  thofc  pieces 
which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  mader.  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing,  but  he  is  nor  allowed  to 
touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a fuit  of 
clothes ; but  nature  mufi:  produce  a man. 

Even  in  thofe  produflions,  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblell  of  the  kind  are 
beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy 
influence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthufiafin  of  the 
poets,  we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produflions. 
The  greatell  genius,  where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him 
(for  ihe  is  not  equal),  throws  afide  the  lyre,  and  hopes 
not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony 
which  mufl:  proceed  from  her  infpiration  alone.  How 
poor  are  thofe  fongs,  where  a happy  flow  of  fancy  has  not 
furnifired  materials  for  art  to  embcllifh’and  refine! 

But  of  all  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  fo  ri- 
diculous as  that  which  the  fevere  philofophers  have  un- 
dertaken, the  producing  of  an  artificial  happinefs^  and 
making  us  be  pleafed  by  rules  of  reafon  and  by  reflec- 
tion. Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  rew'ard  which 
Xerxes  promifed  to  him  who  fliould  invent  a newplea- 
fure?  Unlefs,  perhaps,  they  invented  fo  many  pleafures 
for  their  own  ufe,  that  they  defpifed  riches,  and  flood  in 
no  need  of  any  enjoyments  which  the  rewards  of  that 
monarch  could  procure  them.  1 am  apt,  indeed,  to 
think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furnifh  the  Per- 
sian court  with  a new  pleafure,  by  prefenting  it  with  fo 
new  and  unulual  an  object  of  ridicule.  Their  fpecula- 
tions,  when  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in 
the  fchools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admiraiion  in  their 
ignorant  pupils  : But  the  attempting  to  reduce  fuch 
principles  to  pradtice  would  foon  have  betrayed  their 
abfurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and  by 
rules  of  art.  You  mufl,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  ftru^ure  does 
i my 
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my  happinefs  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  efFed 
this ; and  Ikill  too,  I am  afraid : Nor  can  I entertain 
a lefs  opinion  of  nature’s  wifdom  than  of  yours.  And 
iet  her  condud  the  machine  which  (he  has  fo  wifely 
framed.  I find,  that  I ihould  only  fpoil  it  by  my  tam- 
pering. 

To  what  purpofe  (hould  I pretend  to  regulate,  refine^ 
or  invigorate  any  of  thofe  fprings  or  principles  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  me  ? Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I muft  reach  happinefs  ? But  happinefs  implies  eafe,  con- 
tentment, repofe,  and  pleafure  ; not  watchfulnefs,  care, 
and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  confifts  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The 
ftomach  digefts  the  aliments ; the  heart  circulates  the 
blood;  the  brain  feparates  and  refines  the  fpirits  ; and  all 
this  without  my  concerning  myfelf  in  the  matter.  When 
by  my  will  alone  I can  flop  the  blood  as  it  runs  with 
impetuofity  along  its  canals,  then  may  1 hope  to  change 
the  courfe  of  my  fentiments  and  paffions.  In  vain  fliould 
I (train  my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleafure 
from  an  object  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  affedt  my 
organs  with  delight.  I may  give  myfelf  pain  by  my 
fruitlefs  endeavours,  but  (hall  never  reach  any  pleafure. 

Away,  then,  with  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourfelves  happy  within  ourfelves,  of  feafting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  fatisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
well-doing,  and  of  defpifing  all  affiftance  and  all  fupplies 
from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of  Pride,  not 
of  Nature.  And  it  were  well,  if  even  this  pride  could 
fupport  itfelf,  and  communicate  a real  inward  pleafure, 
however  melancholy  or  fevere.  But  this  impotent  pride 
can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outftde  ; and  with  infi- 
nite pains  and  attention  compofe  the  language  and  coun- 
tenance to  a philofophical  dignity,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  while,  is  empty 
of  all  enjoyment ; and  the  mind,  unfupported  by  its 
proper  objedts,  finks  into  the  deepeft  forrow  and  dejec- 
tion. Miferable,  but  vain  mortal!  Thy  mind  be  happy 
within  itfelf ! With  what  rcfcources  is  it  endowed  to  fill 
3 fo 
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fo  immenfe  a void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  all  thy  bodily 
fenfes  and  faculties  ? Can  thy  head  fubfift  without  thy 
other  members  ? In  fuch  a iituation. 

What  foolijh  figure  mujl  it  makef 
Do  nothing  elfe  but  fleep  and  ake. 

Into  fuch  a lethargy  or  fuch  a melancholy  mufl:  thy 
mind  be  plunged  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupations 
and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me  therefore  no  longer  in  this  violent  conftraint* 
Confine  me  not  within  myfelf;  but  point  out  to  me 
thofe  objefts  and  pleafures  which  afford  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment. But  why  do  I apply  to  you,  proud  and  ignorant 
fages,  to  fhow  me  the  road  to  happinefs  ? Let  me  con- 
fult  my  own  paffions  and  inclinations.  In  them  muft  I 
read  the  didates  of  nature,  not  in  your  frivolous  dif- 
courfes. 

But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wifhes,  the  divine,  the  ami- 
able Pleasure  the  fupreme  love  of  GODS  and 
men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  fenfe  and  every  faculty 
is  diflblved  in  joy ; while  fhe  pours  around  me  all  the 
embellifhments  of  the  fpring  and  all  the  treafures  of  the 
autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with 
the  rofteft  mufic,  as  Ihe  invites  me  to  partake  of  thofe 
delicious  fruits  which,  with  a fmile  that  diffufes  a glory 
on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  fhe  prefents  to  me.  The 
fportive  Cupids  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  moft  fra- 
grant oils,  or  offer  me  their  fparkling  nedar  in  golden 
goblets.  O ! for  ever  let  me  fpread  my  limbs  on  this 
bed  of  roles,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments, 
with  foft  and  downy  ftcps,  glide  along.  But,  cruel 
chanct ! whither  do  you  fly  fo  fall  ? Why  do  my  ardent 
wifhes,  and  that  load  of  pleafures  under  which  you  la- 
bour, rather  haflen  than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace  ? 
Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this  foft  rcpofe,  after  all  my  fatigues 
in  fcarch  of  happinefs.  Suffer  me  to  fatiate  myfelf  with 

thefc 
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thefe  delicacies,  after  the  pains  of  fo  long  and  fo  foolini 

an  abftinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  rofes  have  loft  their  hue  ; 
the  fruit  its  flavour  : And  that  delicious  wine,  whofe 
fumes,  fo  late,  intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with  fuch  de- 
light, now  folicits  in  vain  the  fated  palate.  Pleafure 
fmiles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  fifter,  Virtue,  to 
come  to  her  affiltance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue  ob- 
j'erves  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my 
jovial  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions,  to  thefe  fhady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious 
repaft.  Your  prefence  has  rcftored  to  the  rofe  its  hue, 
and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this  fprightty 
nectar  now  again  play  around  my  heart ; while  you  par- 
take of  my  delights,  and  difcover,  in  your  cheerful  looks, 
the  pleafure  which  you  receive  from  my  happinefs  and 
fatisfaction.  The  like  do  1 receive  from  yours ; and 
encouraged  by  your  joyous  prefence,  fliall  again  renew 
the  feaft,  with  which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,  my 
fenfes  were  well  nigh  fated  ; v.diile  the  mind  kept  not 
pace  with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o^cr  bur- 
thened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  difeourfes,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reafonings  of  the  fchools,  is  true  wifdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  ftatefn^en  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  difplay  itfelf.  Forgetful  of  the  paft,  fecure  of  the 
future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  prefent ; and  while  we  yet 
poffefs  a being,  let  us  fix  fome  good,  beyond  the  power 
ct  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  plea- 
fures  along  with  it : Or  fhould  it  difappoint  our  fond 
wifnes,  we  fiiall  at  leaff  enjoy  the  pleafure  cf  reflccling 
on  the  pleafures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  diffcnance 
of  Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  fhould  break  in  upon 
this  entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent 
and  clamorous  pleafures.  The  fprightly  mufes  wait 
around  ; and  with  their  cliarming  fymphony,  fuflicient  to 
foften  the  wolves  and  tygers  cf  the  favage  defert,  infpire 
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a foft  joy  into  every  boioin.  Peace,  harmony,  and  con- 
cord reign  in  this  retreat ; nor  is  the  filcnce  ever  broken 
but  by  the  mufic  of  our  foagSj  or  the  cheerful  accents  of 
our  friendly  voices'. 

But  hark ! the  favourite  of  the  mufes,  the  gentle  Da- 
mon, ftrikes  the  lyre;  and  while  he  accompanies  its 
harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  fong,  he 
infpireg  us  with  the  fame  happy  debauch  of  fancy  by 
which  he  is  himfelf  tranfported.  “ ye  happy  youth,’’* 
he  fings,  “ yc  favoured  of  heaven^,  while  the  wanton. 
“ fpring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let 
“ not  glory  feduce  you,  with  her  delufivc  blaze,  to  pafs 
“ in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  feafon,  this  prime 
of  life*  Wifdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to  plea- 
“ fure  t Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
‘‘  fmooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  fhut  your  ears  to 
their  commanding  voice?  Will  you  harden  your  heart 
to  their  foft  allurements?  Oh,  deluded  mortals!  thus 
‘‘  to  lofe  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  fo  invaluable  a 
prefent,  to  trifle  with  fo  parilhing  a bleffing.  Con- 
template  well  your  recompence.  Confidcr  that  glory 
‘‘  which  fo  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  feduces  yoil 
“ with  your  owm  praifes.  it  is  an  echo,  a dreamj  nay 
“ the  fhadow  of  a dream,  dilTipated  by  every  wind,  and 
loft  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
“ judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  it- 
“ felf  fhall  ravifli  it  from  you.  But  behold!  v/hile  you 
are  yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it;  ignorance 
negledls  it ; nature  enjoys  it  not ; fancy  alone,  re- 
nouncing  every  pleafure,  receives  this  airy  recom- 
“ pence,  empty  and  unftable  as  hcrfelf.’* 

Thus  the  hours  pafs  unperCeived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  W'anton  train  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendfliip.  Smiling  innocence  clofes 
the  proccflion ; and  while  (he  prefents  herfelf  to  our 
VoL.  I.  I ravifhed 

^ An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  fong  in  Tasso: 

“ O Giovinetti,  inentre  Apmle  & Maggio  , 

**  V’ammanUn  di  fiorite  verde  ipoglie,”  &c. 

Gkrufalemme  liberata,  Canto  14* 
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ravifbcd  eyes,  fhe  embellifhcs  the  whole  feene,  and  ren- 
ders the  view  of  thefe  pleafurcs  as  tranfporting,  after  they 
havepaft  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenances,  they 
were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  below  the  horizon ; and  dark- 
nefs,  ftcaiing  filently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature 
in  an  univerfal  fhade.  “ Rejoice,  my  friends  ; continue 
your  repaft,  or  change  it  for  foft  repofe.  Though 
abfent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  fhall  ftill  be 
mine.*’  But  whither  do  you  go  ^ Or  what  new  pleafureS 
call  you  from  our  fociety}  Is  their  aught  agreeable  without 
your  friends?  Arid  can  aught  pleafe^  in  which  we  partake 
not?  “ Yes,  my  triends;  the  joy  which  I now  feek 
“ admits  rot  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I with 
“ your  abfrnce  ; and  here  alone  can  I find  a fufEcient 
compfiifation  for  the  lofs  of  your  fociety."** 

But  1 have  not  advanced  far  through  the  thades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  fpreads  a double  night  around  me, 
err,  methinks,  I perceive  through  the  gloom  the  charm- 
ing CiELiA,  th^’  mifirefsof  my  wiflics,  who  wanders  im« 
patient  through  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the  appointed 
hour,  filently  chides  my  tardy  fleps.  But  the  joy 
which  (lie  receives  from  my  prefence  befl:  pleads  my 
excufe  ; and,  diflipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry 
thought,  leaves  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rap- 
ture. Wi  h what  words,  my  fair  one,  (hall  1 exprefs 
my  tendernefs,  or  deferibe  the  emotions  w'hich  now  warm 
my  tranfported  bofom!  Words  are  too  faint  to  deferibe 
my  love;  and  if,  alas!  you  feel  not  the  fame  flame 
within  you,  in  vain  fliall  I endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a 
jufl  conception  of  it.  But  your  every  word  and  every 
motion  fuffice  to  remove  this  doubt ; and,  w’hile  they 
exprefs  your  paflion,  ferve  alfo  to  enflame  mine.  How 
amiable  this  folitude,  this  filence,  this  darknefs  1 No  ob- 
jects now  importune  the  raviflied  foul.  The  thought, 
the  feufe,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual  happinefs, 
wholly  poflefs  the  mind,  and  convey  a pleafure,  which 
deluded  mortals  vainly  feek  for  in  every  other  enjoy- 
ment.—- 


But 
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fiut  why  does  your  bofom  heave  with  thefe  fighss 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ? Why  diftraft 
your  heart  with  fuch  vain  anxietief^  ? Why  fo  often  alk 
me.  How  long  my  love  /hall  yet  endure  ? Alas!  my  C^lia, 
can  I rcfolvc  this  quellion } Do  I know  how  long  my  life 
/hall  yet  endure?  But  does  this  alfo  difturb  your  tender 
bread  ? And  is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever 
prefent  with  you,  to  throw  a damp  on  your  gayed  hours, 
and  poifon  even  thofe  joys  which  love  infpires?  Confider 
rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  tranfitory,  we 
fliould  well  employ  the  prefent  momentj  and  lofe  no  part 
of  fo  pcrilhable  an  exidence.  Yet  a little  moment,  and 
thefe  (hall  be  no  more  ; we  lhall  be  as  if  we  had  never 
been ; not  a memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ; and 
even  the  fabulous  fhades  below  will  not  afford  us  a habi- 
tationi  Our  fruitlefs  anxieties,  our  vain  projects,  our 
uncertain  fpeculations,  fhall  all  be  fwallowed  up  and  lod. 
Our  prefent  doubts,  concerning  the  original  caufe  of  all 
things,  mud  never,  alas!  be  refblved.  This  alone  wc 
may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  prefide, 
he  mud  be  pleafed  to  fee  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being, 
and  enjoy  that  pleafurc  for  which  alone  we  were  created; 
Let  this  reflexion  give  eafe  to  your  anxious  thoughts ; 
but  render  not  your  joys  too  ferious  by  dwelling  for  ever 
upon  it.  It  is  fufficient,  once,  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  philofophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to 
k>vc  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  fcruples  of  a vain 
fuperftition ; But  while  youth  and  paflion,  my  fair  one, 
prompt  our  eager  defires,  we  mud  find  gayer  fubje^ls  of 
difeourfe  to  intermix  with  thefe  amorous  careffes. 
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The  Stoic*, 

There  is  this  obvious  and  material  difFercnce  in 
the  conducl  of  nature,  with  regard  to  man  and 
other  animals,  that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a 
fublime  celeftial  fpirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity 
with  fuperior  beings,  fhe  allows  not  fuch  noble  faculties 
to  lie  lethargic  or  idle ; but  urges  him,  by  neceffity,  to 
employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmoft  and  indujlry* 
Brute-creatures  have  many  of  their  neceffities  fupplied 
by  nature,  being  cloathed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things : And  where  their  own  tndujlry  is 
requifitc  on  any  occafion,  nature,  by  implanting  inftinds, 
flili  fupplies  them  with  the  art^  and  guides  them  to  their 
good,  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  expofed 
naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rifes  llowly 
from  that  helplefs  ftate,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  his 
parents;  and  having  attained  his  utmofi;  growth  and  per- 
feftion,  reaches  only  a capacity  of  fubfifling  by  his  own 
care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  fold  to  {kill  and  laJ 
bour;  and  where  nature  furnifhes  the  materials,  they 
are  flili  rude  and  unfinilhed,  till  induflry,  ever  adive 
and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute  ftate,  and 
fits  them  for  human  ufe  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O manl  the  beneficence  of 
nature ; for  ftie  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
fupplies  all  thy  neceffities.  But  let  not  indolence,  under 
the  falfe  appearance  of  gratitude,  perfuade  thee  to  reft 
contented  with  her  prdents,  Wouldeft  thou  return  to 
the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  fky  for  thy 
covering,  and  to  ftones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  againft 
the  ravenous  animals  of  the  defert  ? Then  return  alfo  to 

thy 

* Or  the  man  of  aftion  and  virtue. 
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thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fuperftition,  to  thy 
brutal  ignorance ; and  fink  thyfelf  below  thofc  animals, 
whofe  condition  thou  admireft,  and  wouldeft  fo  fondly 
imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  to 
employ  thefe  talents ; Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  fo 
plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyfelf  fhouldeft  alfo  be  the 
objedt  of  thy  induftry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone 
thou  canft  acquire  that  ability  which  will  raife  thee  to 
thy  proper  flation  in  the  univerfe.  Behold  this  artizan, 
who  converts  a rude  and  fhapelcfs  (lone  into  a noble 
metal;  and  moulding  that  metal  by  his  cunning  hands, 
creates,  as  it  were  by  magic,  every  weapon  for  his  de- 
fence, and  every  utenfil  for  his  convenience.  He  has 
not  this  fkill  from  nature : Ufe  and  praftice  have  taught 
it  him : And  if  thou  wouldeft  emulate  his  fuccefs,  thou 
muft  follow  his  laborious  foot-fteps. 

But  while  thou  ambitioujly  afpireft  to  perfeding  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldeft  thou  meanly  negle^ 
thy  mind,  and,  from  a prepofterous  floth,  leave  it  ftill 
rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  na- 
ture? Far  be  fuch  folly  and  negligence  from  every  ra- 
tional being,  if  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and 
endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  fupply 
her  defedfs.  If  flie  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know 
that  fhe  ftill  expedls  induftry  and  application  on  our 
part,  and  revenges  herfelf  in  proportion  to  our  negligent 
ingratitude.  The  richeft  genius,  like  the  moft  fertile 
foil,  when  uncultivated,  fhoots  up  into  the  ranked 
weeds ; and  inftead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleafure 
and  ufe  of  man,  produces,  to  its  llothful  owner,  the  moft 
abundant  crop  of  poifons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induftry  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happinefs.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  fciences 
cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  focieties  modelled,  by  the 
moft  profound  wifdom  of  patriots  and  legillarors.  Even 
the  lonely  favage,  who  lies  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  elements,  and  the  fury  of  wdld  beafts,  forgets  not 
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for  a moment  this  grand  objeS:  of  his  being.  Ignorant 
as  he  Is  of  every  art  of  life,  be  ftill  keeps  in  view  the  end 
of  all  thofe  arts,  and  eagerly  feeks  for  felicity  amidft 
that  darknefs  with  which  he  is  environed.  But  as  much 
as  the  wildeft  favage  is  inferior  to  the  polifhed  citizen, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys  every  conve- 
nience which  induftry  has  invented  ; fo  much  Is  this 
citizen  himfelf  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue  and  the 
true  philofopher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  fubdues  his 
paflions,  and  has  learned,  from  reafon,  to  fet  a juft 
value  on  every  purfuit  and  enjoyment.  For  is  there  an 
art  and  apprenticefhip  neceflary  for  every  other  attain* 
mf’ni?  And  is  there  no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts 
to  dired  us  in  this  principal  concern?  Can  no  particular 
p’-eafure  be  attained  wirhout  fkdl ; and  can  the  whole 
be  regulated,  without  refleflion  or  intelligence,  by  the 
blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  inflind?  Surely  then  no 
miftakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  affair?  bur  every 
man,  however  diffolute  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs  with  as  unerring  a motion,  as  that 
which  the  ctleflial  bodies  obferve,  when,  conduced  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal 
plains  But  if  miltakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  com- 
mitted, let  us  ngdler  theff  miffakes  ; let  us  confider 
their  caufes;  let  US  weigh  their  importance;  let  us -en- 
qu're  for  their  renudics.  When  from  this  we  have 
d all  the  rules  of  condudf,  we  are  philofophers ; 
when  we  have  reduced  thefe  rules  to  praftice,  we  are 

L ke  many  fubordinate  artifts,  employed  to  form  the 
fevtral  wheels  and  fprings  of  a machine ; fuch  arc 
thoit  who  excr\  in  all  the  particular  arts  -of  life.  He  is 
the  matter  worknvan  w!io  puts  tiiofe  feveral  parts  toge- 
ther; movv  s them  according  to  jult  harmony  and  pro- 
pori  ion  ; aiui  pt  liuces  true  felicity  as  the  rcfult  of  theic 
conlpi^  ing  order 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  obje£l  in  view,  fhall 
tha  labour  and  .attention,  requifire  to  the  attainment  of 
(hy  end,  ever  feem  burdenfome  and  iiuoierabk  ? Know, 

that 
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that  this  labour  itfcif  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  feli- 
city to  which  thou  afpireft,  and  that  every  enjoyment 
foon  becomes  infipid  and  diftafteful,  when  not  acquired 
by  fatigue  and  induftry.  See  the  hardy  hunters  rile 
from  their  downy  couches,  fhake  off  theflumbers  which 
ftill  weigh  down  their  heavy  eyedids,  and,  ere  Aurora 
has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  flaming  mantle, 
haften  to  the  forefl:.  They  leave  behind,  in  their  own 
houfes,  and  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  animals  of  every 
kind,  whofe  flelh  furnifhes  the  mofl;  delicious  fare,  and 
which  offer  themfelves  to  the  fatal  ftroke.  Laborious 
man  difdains  fo  cafy  a purchafe.  He  feeks  for  a prey 
which  hides  itfelf  from  his  fearch,  or  flies  from  his  pur- 
fuit,  or  defends  itfelf  from  his  violence.  Having  exerted 
in  the  chafe  every  paflion  of  the  mind,  and  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charms  of  repofe,  and 
with  joy  compares  its  pleafurcs  to  thofe  of  his  engaging 
labours. 

And  can  vigorous  Induftry  give  pleafurc  to  the  purfuit 
even  of  the  moft  worthlefs  prey  which  frequently  efcapes 
our  toils?  And  cannot  the  fame  induftry  render  the  cul- 
tivating  of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our  paffions, 
the  enlightening  of  our  reafon,  an  agreeable  occupation ; 
while  we  are  every  day  fenfible  of  our  progrefs,  and  be- 
hold our  inward  features  and  countenance  brightening 
inceffantly  with  new  charms  ? Begin  by  curing  yourfelf 
of  this  lethargic  indolence  ; the  talk  is  not  difficult ; 
You  need  but  tafte  the  fweets  of  honeft  labour.  Pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  juft  value  of  every  purl’uif ; long  ftudy 
is  not  requifite ; Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the 
mind  to  the  body,  virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  plea- 
fure.  You  will  then  perceive  the  advantages  of  induftry : 
You  will  then  be  fenfible  what  are  the  proper  objecl:s  of 
your  induftry. 

In  vain  do  you  feck  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes : In 
vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  moft  delicious 
wines  and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itfelf  Dccomes  a fa- 
tigue: Your  pleafure  itfelf  creates  difguft.  T he  mind, 
lae^cercifed,  finds  every  delight  infipid  and  loathfome ; 
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^nd  ere  yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the 
torment  of  its  multiplied  difeafes,  your  nobler  part  is 
fenfible  of  the  invading  poifon,  and  fecks  in  vain  to  re- 
lieve its  anxiety  by  new  pleafures,  which  (till  augment 
the  fatal  malady. 

1 need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure,  you  more  and  more  expofe  yourfelf  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  affedfions  on  external  objeifts, 
which  chance  may,  in  a moment,  ravilh  from  you.  I 
ihall  fuppole,  that  your  indulgent  ftars  favour  you  ftili 
with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  poffellions.  I 
prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  your  luxurious 
plealures  you  are  unhappy ; and  that  by  too  much  in- 
duigencejVou  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  profperous 
fortune  (till  allow  you  to  poflTefs. 

But  furely  the  inhability  of  fortune  is  a confider- 
ation  not  to  be  overlooked  or  negledlcd.  Happinefs 
cannot  pollibly  exill  where  there  is  no  fecurity;  and 
fecurity  can  have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  do- 
minion. Though  that  unftable  deity  (hould  not  exert 
her  rage  againd  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  (till  torment 
you;  would  dihurb  your  (lumbers,  haunt  your  dreams, 
and  throw  a damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  moft  delicious 
banquets. 

dhe  temple  of  w'ifdom  is  feated  on  a rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccelTible  to  all 
the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below; 
and  thole  more  terrible  inftruments  of  human  fury 
reach  not  to  fo  fublime  a height.  The  fage,  while  he 
breathes  that  ferene  air,  looks  down  with  pleafure, 
mixed  with  compaffion,  on  the  errors  of  inillaken 
mortals,  who  blindly  feek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and 
purlue  riches,  nobility,  honour,  or  power,  for  genuine 
felicity.  The^  greater  part  he  beholds  difappointed  of 
their  fond  wiihes ; Some  lament,  that  having  once 
polfelTed  the  objett  of  their  dcfires,  it  is  ravi(hed 
from  them  by  envious  fortune:  And  all  complain, 
that  even  their  own  views,  though  granted,  cannot  give 

them 
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them  happlnefs,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  diflraded 
minds.  - 

But  does  the  fage  always  preferve  himfelf  in  this  phi- 
lofophical  indifference,  and  reft  contented  with  lamenting 
the  miferies  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing  him- 
felf for  their  relief?  Does  he  conftantly  indulge  this 
fevere  wifdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him 
above  human  accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart, 
and  render  him  carelefs  of  the  interefts  of  mankind 
and  offociety  ? No;  he  knows  that  in  this  fullen  Apathy^ 
neither  true  wifdom  nor  true  happinefs  can  be  found. 
He  feels  too  itrongly  the  charm  of  the  focial  aifedtions 
ever  to  counteradf  io  fweet,  fo  natural,  fo  virtuous  a pro- 
penfity.  Even  when,  bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the 
miferies  of  human  race,  of  his  country,  of  his  friends^ 
and  unable  to  give  fuccour,  can  only  relieve  them  by 
compalfion  ; he  yet  rejoices  in  the  generous  difpofition, 
and  feels  a fatisfadion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  moft  in- 
dulged fenfe.  So  engaging  are  the  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity, that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face  of  forrow, 
and  operate  like  the  fun,  which,  fhining  on  a duiky 
cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them  the  moft  glo- 
rious colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle 
of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  focial  virtues  difplay 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them 
they  are  Itill  predominant.  As  forrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  fo  neither  can  fenfual  pleafure  obfeure  them. 
1 he  joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banifli  not  the 
tender  fentiments  of  fympathy  and  alfe^ion.  They 
even  derive  their  chief  influence  from  that  generous 
paflion ; and  when  prefented  alone,  afford  nothing  to 
the  unhappy  mind  but  laflitude  and  difguft.  Behold  this 
Iprightly  debauchee,  who  profefles  a contempt  of  all 
other  pleafures  but  thofe  of  wine  and  jollity.  Separate 
him  from  his  companions,  like  a fpatk  from  a fire,  where 
before  it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze,  his  alacrity 
fuddcnly  extinguiflies ; and,  though  furrounded  with 
every  other  means  of  delight,  he  lothes  the  fumptuous 
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banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  moft  abftraffcd  fludy  ani 
fpeculation  as  more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  focial  paflions  never  afford  fuch  tranfporting 
pleafures,  or  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  GOD  and  man,  as  when,  fhaking  off  every 
earthly  mixture,  they  affociate  themfelves  with  the  fen. 
timents  of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy 
actions.  As  harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and  re- 
ceive a luftre  by  their  friendly  union ; fo  do  thefe  en- 
nobling fentiments  of  the  human  mind.  See  the  triumph 
of  nature  in  parental  affeftion  ! What  felfilh  pafTionj 
what  fenfual  delight  is  a match  for  it ! whether  a man 
exults  in  the  profperity  and  virtue  of  his  offspring,  or 
flics  to  their  fuccour,  through  the  moft  threatening  and 
tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in  purifying  the  generous  paflion,  you 
will  ftill  the  more  admire  its  fliining  glories.  \Mhz.t 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendfhip  founded  on  mutual  efteem  and  gratitude  1 
What  fatisfadion  in  relieving  the  diftrefTed,  in  comfort- 
ing the  afllided,  in  raifing  the  fallen,  and  in  flopping 
the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in 
their  infults  over  the  good  and  virtuous!  But  what  fu- 
preme  joy  in  the  vidories  over  vice  as  well  as  mifery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wife  exhortation,  our  fcl- 
low  creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  paftions,  reform 
their  vices,  and  fubdue  their  worft  enemies,  which  inha- 
bit within  their  own  bofoms? 

But  thefe  objeds  arc  ftill  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celeflial  origin,  fwells  with  the 
divineft  and  moft  enlarged  affedions,  and,  carrying  its 
attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
benevolent  wiflies  to  the  moft  dilfant  pofterity.  It  views 
liberty  and  law'S  as  the  fourcc  of  human  happinefs,  and 
devotes  itielf,  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  to  their  guard- 
ianlhip  and  protedion.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itfclf, 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being  which  we  generoufly  fa- 
crihee  for  the  interefts  of  our  country.  Happy  the 
1 man 
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man  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue 
what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a generous  gift 
of  what  mull  otherwife  be  ravilhed  from  him  by  cruel 
ncceffity  1 

In  the  true  fage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
diftinguifh  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a 
refemblance  with  the  divinity  The  fofteft  benevolence, 
the  molt  undaunted  refolution,  thetendereft  fentiments, 
the  moft  fuDlime  love  of  vir  ue,  all  thefe  animate  fuc- 
ceflively  hi?  tranfported  bofom.  What  fatisfa£tion, 
when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  moll  turbulent  paf- 
fions  tuned  to  jull  harmony  and  concord,  and  every 
jarring  found  banilhed  from  this  enchanting  mafic  1 If 
the  contemplation,  even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  fo  de- 
lightful ; if  it  ravilhes  the  fenfes,  even  when  the  fair 
form  is  foreign  to  us  ; what  mult  be  the  cffe£ls  of  moral 
beauty?  And  what  influence  mull  it  have  when  it  em- 
bellilhes  our  own  mind,  and  is  the  refult  of  our  own  rc- 
flc£lion  and  induftry  ? 

But  where  is  the  reward  of  virtue?  And  what  recompence 
has  nature  provided  for  fuch  mportant facrifees  as  thofe  of 
life  and  fortune^  which  we  mufl  often  make  to  it?  Oh,  fons 
of  earth ! are  ye  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  ccleftial 
miltrefs?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her  portion, 
when  ye  obferve  her  genuine  charms  ? But  know,  that 
nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human  weaknefs,  and  has 
not  left  this  favourite  child  naked  and  unendowed.  She 
has  provided  virtue  with  the  richell  dowry  ; but  being 
careful  left  the  allurements  of  intereft  fhould  engage  fuch, 
fuitors  as  were  infenfible  of  the  native  worth  of  fo  di- 
vine a beauty,  (he  has  wifely  provided,  that  this  dowry 
can  have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  ar« 
already  tranfported  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Glory  is 
the  portion  of  virtue,  the  fweet  reward  of  honourable 
toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which  covers  the  thought- 
ful head  of  the  difinterefled  patriot,  or  the  dully  brow 
of  the  vidorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  fo  fublime  a prize, 
the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
aiiurements  of  pleafure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger* 

Death 
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Death  itfelf  lofes  its  terrors,  when  he  confiders,  that  its 
dominion  extends  only  over  a part  of  him;  and  that,  in 
fpite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and 
the  endlefs  viciffitude  of  human  affairs,  he  is  affured  of 
an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  fons  of  men. 

There  furely  is  a Being  who  prefides  over  the  univerfe; 
and  who,  with  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  has  reduced 
the  jarring  elements  into  juft  order  and  proportion.  Let 
fpeculative  reafoners  difpute  how  far  this  beneficent  Be- 
ing extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  exift- 
ence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  beftow  on  virtue  its 
juft  reward,  and  render  it  fully  triumphant.  The  man 
of  morals,  without  deciding  any  thing  on  fo  dubious  a 
fubjeft,  is  fatisfied  with  the  portion  marked  out  to  him 
by  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all  things.  Gratefully  he  ac- 
cepts of  that  farther  reward  prepared  for  him ; but  if 
difappointed,  he  thinks  not  virtue  an  empty  name;  but, 
juftly  efteeming  it  its  own  reward,  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him 
into  cxiftence,  has  thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  once  acquiring  fo  invaluable  a pofTeffion. 


ESSAY  XVII. 

The  Platonist*. 

TO  fome  philofophers  it  appears  matter  of  furprize, 
that  all  mankind,  pofTcfling  the  fame  nature,  and 
being  endowed  with  the  fame  faculties,  fhould  yet  differ 
fo  widely  in  their  purfuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one 
fhould  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  fought  after  by 
another.  To  fome  it  appears  matter  of  ftill  more  fur- 
prife,  that  a man  fliould  differ  fo  widely  from  hirnfelf,  at 

dif. 


* Or,  the  man  of  contemplation  and  phiUfophUetl  devotion. 
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diflFereiit  times ; and,  after  poffeflion,  rcje6l:  with  dlfdain 
what  before  was  the  obje£l  of  all  his  vows  and  wilhes. 
To  me,  this  feverifli  uncertainty  and  irrefolution  in  hu- 
man condud  feems  altogether  unavoidable  ; nor  can  a 
rational  foul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  fa- 
tisfadion,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble  purfuits  of  fen- 
fual  plcafure  or  popular  applaufe.  The  divinity  is  a 
boundlefs  ocean  of  blifs  and  glory : Human  minds  are 
fmaller  ftreams,  which,  arifing  at  firft  from  this  ocean, 
feek  ftill,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return  to  it,  andi 
to  lofe  themfclves  in  that  immenfity  of  perfedion.  When 
checked  in  this  natural  courfe  by  vice  or  folly,  they  be-^ 
come  furious  and  enraged  ; and,  fwelling  to  a torrent, 
do  then  fpread  horror  and  devaftation  on  the  neighbour- 
ing plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrafe  and  paffionate  expreffion, 
each  recommends  his  own  purfuit,  and  invites  the  cre- 
dulous hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners. 
The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  fenfibly  feels, 
even  amid  the  higheft  fuccefs,  the  unfatisfadory  nature 
of  all  thofe  plcafures  which  detain  it  from  its  true  ob- 
jed,  I examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment; 
I meafure  the  vehemence  of  his  dcfire  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  objed  j I find  that  all  his  happinefs  proceeds 
only  from  that  hurry  of  thought  which  takes  him  from 
himfelf,  and  turns  his  view  from  his  guilt  and  mi- 
fery.  I confider  him  a moment  after  j he  has  now 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  which  he  fondly  fought  after. 
The  fenfe  of  his  guilt  and  mifery  returns  upon  him 
with  double  anguifii : His  mind  tormented  with  fear 
and  remorfe ; his  body  depreffed  with  difguft  and  fa- 
tiety. 

But  a more  augufij  at  leafl  a more  haughty  perfon- 
age,  prefents  himfelf  boldly  to  our  cenfure;  and,  affu- 
ming  the  title  of  a philofopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers 
to  fubmit  to  the  molt  rigid  examination.  He  challenges 
with  a vifible,  though  concealed  impatience,  our  appro- 
bation and  applaufe;  and  feems  offended  that  we  fhould 

4 hefi- 
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hefitate  a moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration 
of  his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I hefitate  ftill 
more : I begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  feeming 
virtue:  But  behold!  ere  1 can  enter  upon  this  inquiry, 
he  flings  himfelf  from  me;  and,  addrefling  his  difeourfe 
to  that  crowd  of  heedlefs  auditors,  fondly  abufes  them  by 
his  magnificent  pretenfions. 

O philofopher ! thy  wifdom  Is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
tinprofirable.  Thou  feekeft  the  ignorant  applaufes  of 
men,  not  the  folid  reflexions  of  thy  own  confcicnce,  or 
the  more  folid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with  one 
regard  of  his  all-feeing  eye,  penetrates  the  univerfe* 
Thou  furely  art  confeious  of  the  hollownefs  of  thy  pre- 
tended probity,  wbilft  calling  thyfelf  a citizen,  a fon,  a 
friend,  thou  forgetteft  thy  higher  fovereign,  thy  true  fa- 
ther, thy  greateft  benefaXor.  Where  is  the  adoration 
due  to  infinite  perfeXion,  whence  every  thing  good  and 
valuable  is  derived?  Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  thy 
Creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed 
thee  in  ail  thefe  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and 
requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  for- 
bids thee  to  negleX  w'hat  thou  owefb  to  himfelf,  the 
moft  perfeX  being,  to  whom  thou  art  conneXed  by  the 
clofeft  tye  ? 

But  thou  art  thyfelf  thy  own  idol : Thou  worlhippeft 
thy  imaginary  perteXions : Or  rather,  fenfible  of  thy 
real  imperfeXions,  thou  feekeft  only  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  to  plcafe  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ig- 
norant admirers.  Thus,  not  content  Vith  negleXing 
what  is  moft  excellent  in  the  univerfe,  thou  defireft 
to  fubftitute  in  his  place  what  is  moft  vile  and  con- 
temptible. 

Confider  all  the  works  of  mens  hands  ; all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  afieXeft  fo  nice  a 
difeernment : Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  moft  perfeX  pro- 
duXion  ftill  proceeds  from  the  moft  perfeX  thought,  and 
that  it  is  MIND  alone  which  wc  admire,  while  we  be- 
jftow  our  applaufe  on  the  graces  of  a well  proportioned 
ftatue,  or  the  fymmetry  of  a noble  pile.  The  ftatuary. 
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the  architcd  comes  ftill  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect 
on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a 
heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extract  fuch  expreflions 
and  proportions.  This  fuperior  beauty  of  thought  and 
intelligence  thou  thyfelf  acknowledgeft,  while  thou  in- 
viteft  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  condud,  the  harmony 
of  affedions,  the  dignity  of  fentiments,  and  all  thofc 
graces  of  a mind,  which  chiefly  merit  our  attention. 
But  why  flopped  thou  fhort  ? Seed  thou  nothing  farther 
that  is  valuable?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applaufcs  of  beauty 
and  order,  art  thou  dill  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found 
the  mod  confummate  beauty,  the  mod  perfed  order  ? 
Compare  the  works  of  art  with  thofe  of  nature.  The 
one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.  The  nearer  art 
approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfed  is  it  edeemed. 
But  dill,  how  wide  arc  its  neared  approaches,  and  what 
an  immenfe  interval  may  be  obferved  between  them  ? 
Art  copies  only  the  outfidc  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward 
and  more  admirable  fprings  and  principles ; as  exceed- 
ing her  imitation ; as  beyond  her  comprehenfion.  Art 
copies  only  the  minute  produdions  of  nature,  dcfpairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  fo 
adonifhing  in  the  maderly  works  of  her  original.  Caa 
we  then  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  difeover  an  intelligence 
and  a defign  in  the  exquifite  and  mod  dupendous  con- 
trivance of  the  univerfe?  Can  we  be  fo  dupid  as  not  to 
feel  the  warmed  raptures  of  worfliip  and  adoration,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  being,  fo  infinitely 
good  and  wife? 

The  mod  perfed  happinefs,  furcly,  mud  arife  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  mod  perfed  objed.  But  what 
more  perfed  than  beauty  and  virtue  ? And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  univerfe  ? Or 
virtue,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
judice  of  the  Deity?  If  aught  can  diminifh  the  pleafurc 
of  this  contemplation,  it  mud  be  either  the  narrownefs 
of  our  faculties,  which  conceals  from  us  the  greated  part 
of  thefe  beauties  and  perfedions ; or  the  fhortnefs  of 
«ur  lives,  which  allows-ngt  lime  fufficient  to  indrud  us 

ia 
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in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort,  that,  if  tve  employ 
worthily  the  faculties  here  afiigned  us,  they  will  be  en- 
Jarged  in  another  flate  of  exigence,  fo  as  to  render  us 
more  fuitable  worfhippers  of  our  Maker : And  that  the 
talk,  which  can  never  be  finiflied  in  time,  will  be  the 
bufmefs  of  an  eternity* 


ESSAY  XVIIL 

The  Sceptic* 

1HAVE  long  entertained  a fufpicion  with  regard  to 
the  decifions  of  philofophers  upon  all  fubjefts^  and 
found  in  myfelf  a greater  inclination  to  difpute,  than 
affent  to  their  conclufions.  There  is  one  iniftake  to 
which  they  feem  liable,  almoft:  without  exception ; they 
confine  too  much  their  principles,  and  make  no  account 
of  that  vaft  variety  which  nature  has  fo  much  affeded 
in  all  her  operations.  When  a philofopher  has  onCe  laid 
hold  of  a favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
many  natural  effedts,  he  extends  the  fame  principle  over 
the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon, 
though  by  the  molt  violent  and  abfurd  reafoning.  Our 
own  mind  being  narrow  and  contracted,  wc  cannot  ex- 
tend our  conception  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature} 
but  imagine,  that  file  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  opera* 
lions  as  we  are  in  our  fpeculation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philofophers  is  to  be  fuf* 
peCted  on  any  occafion,  it  is  in  their  reafonings  concer- 
ning human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happinefs. 
In  that  cafe  they  are  led  affray,  not  only  by  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  their  underftandings,  but  by  that  alfo  of  their 
paflions.  Almolt  every  one  has  a predominant  inclina» 
lion,  to  which  his  other  dcfircs  and  affeCtions  fubmit, 

and 
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atici  which  governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  fome  inter- 
vals, through  the  whole  courle  of  his  life.  It  is  dUticult 
for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any  thing  which  appears  to- 
tally indifferent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any 
perfon,  or  can  poffefs  charms  which  altogether  efcape  his 
obfervation.  His  own  purfuits  are  always,  in  his  ac- 
count, the  moil  engaging ; the  objects  of  his  paffion, 
the  moft  valuable  5 and  the  road  which  he  purfues,  the 
only  one  that  leads  to  happinefs. 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoners  refled  a moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  inflances  and  arguments  fuffi- 
cient  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge  their 
maxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  fee  the  vaft  variety 
of  inclinations  and  purfuits  among  our  fpecies  ; where 
each  man  feems  fully  fatisfied  with  his  own  courfe  of  life, 
and  would  efteem  it  the  greateft  unhappinefs  to  be  con- 
fined to  that  of  his  neighbour?  Do  they  not  feel  in  them- 
felves,  that  what  pleafes  at  onetime  difpleafes  at  another, 
by  the  change  of  inclination  ; and  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  recal  that  tafte  or  ap- 
petite which  formerly  beftowed  charms  on  what  now 
appears  indifferent  or  difagreeable?  What  is  the  meaning 
therefore  of  thofe  general  preferences  of  the  town  or 
country  life,  of  a life  of  adion  or  one  of  pleafure,  of 
retirement  or  fociety;  when,  befides  the  different  incli- 
nations of  different  men,  every  one’s  experience  may 
convince  him,  that  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable 
in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or  their  judicious  mix- 
ture chiefly  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agree- 
able ? 

But  fhall  this  bufinefs  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
adventures  ? And  mud  a man  confult  only  his  humour 
and  inclination,  in  order  to  determine  his  courfe  of  life, 
without  employing  his  reafon  to  inform  him  what  road 
is  preferable,  and  leads  moft  furely  to  happinefs  ? Is 
there  no  difference  then  between  one  man’s  condud  and 
another  ? 

I anfwer,  there  is  a great  difference.  One  man,  fol- 
lowing his  inclination,  in  choofmg  his  courfe  of  life, 
. K may 
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may  employ  much  furer  means  for  fucceeding  than  ano- 
ther, who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  fame  courfc 
of  life,  and  purfues  the  fame  objeO:.  Are  riches  the  chief 
cbjed  of  your  deftresf  Acquire  Ikill  in  your  profcfTion  ; 
be  diligent  in  the  exercife  of  it ; enlarge  the  circle  of 
your  friends  and  acquaintance ; avoid  pleafure  and  ex- 
pence ; and  never  be  generous  but  with  a view  of  gain- 
ing more  than  vou  could  fave  by  frugality.  Would  you 
acquire  the  public  ejleemf  Guard  equally  againft  the  ex- 
tremes of  arrogance  and  fawning.  Let  it  appear  that 
you  fet  a value  upon  yourfelf,  but  without  defpifing 
others.  If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  ei- 
ther provoke  mens  pride  by  your  infolence,  or  teach 
them  to  defpife  you  by  your  timorous  fubmiffion,  and 
by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  feem  to  entertain  of 
yourfelf. 

1 hefe,  you  fiiy,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  diferetion  ; what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
child,  and  what  every  man  of  lenfe  purfues  in  the  courfe 
of  life  whicli  he  has  chofen.— What  is  it  then  you  de- 
fine more.?  Do  you  come  to  a philolopher  as  to  a cunning 
man,  to  learn  fomething  by  magic  or  witchcraft,  beyond 
what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence  and  difere- 

tiori?*- Yes;  we  come  to  a philofopher  to  be  in- 

Itrucled,  how  we  fliall  choofe  our  ends,  more  than  the 
means  for  attaining  thefc  ends : We  want  to  know  what 
defire  we  fliall  gratify,  wliat  paflion  we  fhall  comply  with, 
what  appetite  we  fhall  indulge.  As  to  the  reft,  we  trult 
to  common  fenfe,  and  the  general  maxims  of  the  world 
for  our  inftruclion. 

I am  forry  then  I have  pretended  to  be  a philofopher: 
I* or  I find  your  queftions  very  perplexing;  and  am  in 
danger,  if  my  anlwer  be  too  rigid  and  fevere,  of  pafllng 
iur  a pedant  and  fcholaftlc  ; if  it  be  too  eafy  and  free, 
of  being  taken  for  a preacher  of  vice  and  immorality, 
liowever,  to  fatisfy  you,  1 lhall  deliver  my  opinion  up- 
on the  matter,  and  fhall  only  defire  you  to  efteem  it  of 
as  little  confequence  as  I do  myfclf.  By  that  means  you 
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\viii  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor  your 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle  which  we  learn 
from  philofophyj  thisj  I think,  may  be  confidered  as 
certain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing  in  itfelf 
valuable  or  defpicable,  definable  or  hatefulj  beautiful  or 
deformed  ; but  that  thefe  attributes  arife  from  the  par- 
ticular conftitution  and  fabric  of  human  fentiment  and 
aff'etflion.  What  Teems  the  mod  delicious  food  to  one 
animal,  appears  loathfome  to  another : What  affects  the 
feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  uneafinefs  in  ano- 
ther. This  is  confefledly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  the 
bodily  fenfes:  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  ac- 
curately, we  lhall  find,  that  the  fame  obfervation  holds 
even  where  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body,  and  mingles 
its  fentiment  with  the  exterior  appetite. 

Defire  this  paflionate  lover  to  give  you  a charader  of 
his  miffrefs  : He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a lofs  for 
words  to  deferibe  her  charms,  and  v.^ill  afk  you  very 
ferioufly,  if  ever  you  WTre  acquainted  whth  a goddefs  or 
an  angel  ? If  you  anwer  that  you  never  were  : He  will 
then  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  form  a concep- 
tion of  inch  divine  beauties  as  thofe  which  his  charmer 
poffefles ; fo  complete  a fliape  ; fuch  well-proportioned 
features ; fo  engaging  an  air;  fuch  fweetnefs  of  dirpali- 
tion  ; fuch  gaiety  of  humour*  You  can  infer  nothing, 
however,  from  all  this  dlfcourfe,  but  that  the  poor  maa 
is  in  love ; and  that  the  general  appetite  between  the 
fexes,  which  nature  has  infufed  into  all  animals,  is  iu 
him  determined  to  a particular  objeCf  by  fome  qualities, 
which  give  him  pleafure.  The  fame  divine  creature,  not 
only  to  a different  animal,  but  alfo  to  a diiTerent  man, 
appears  a mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  v/ith  the 
lumoft  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a like  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  offspring.  As  foon  as  the  helplefs  infant  fees 
the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a defpi- 
cable and  a miferable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond 
parent  with  the  utmofl  affeiTlon,  and  is  preferred  to 
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every  other  objeO:,  however  perfect  and  accomplifhej. 
The  pafiion  alone,  arifing  from  the  original  ftruclure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bellows  a value  on  the 
iiioft  infignificant  object. 

We  may  pufii  the  fame  obfervation  further,  and  may 
conclude,  that  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun- 
ces one  objecl  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
and  amiable  : 1 fay,  that  even  in  this  cafe,  thofe  quali- 
ties are  not  really,  in  the  objedls,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  fentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praifes. 
1 grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  pro- 
pofition  evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable  to  negligent 
thinkers  ; becaufe  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  fenti* 
inents  of  the  mind  than  in  molt  feelings  of  the  body, 
and  produces  a nearer  refemblance  in  the  inward  than 
in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind,  d'here  is  fome- 
thing  approaching  to  principles  in  mental  tafle ; and, cri- 
tics can  reafon  and  difpute  more  plaufibly  than  cooks  or 
perfumers.  We  may  obferve,  however,  that  this  unifor- 
mity among  human  kind  hinders  not,  but  that  there  is 
a conhderable  diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of  beauty  and 
worth  ; and  that  education,  cuflom,  prejudice,  caprice, 
and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  talle  of  this  kind.  You 
will  never  convince  a man  who  is  not  accudomed  to 
I talian  mufic,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intrica- 
cies, that  a Scotch  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have 
not  even  any  iingle  argument,  beyond  your  own  tafle, 
which  you  can  employ  in  your  behalf:  And  to  your 
antagonifl,  his  particular  tafle  will  always  appear  a more 
convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If  you  be  wife, 
each  of  you  will  allow  that  the  other  may  be  in  the 
light;,  and  having  many  other  inftances  of  this  diverfity 
of  tafle,  you  wall  both  confefs,  that  beauty  and  w'orth 
are  merely  of  a relative  nature,  and  confill  in  an  agree- 
able lentiment,  produced  by  an  objecl  in  a particular 
mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  flruilure  and  conflitu- 
tion  of  that  mind. 

]5y  thjs  diverfity  of  fentiment,  obfervable  in  human 
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kind,  nature  has  perhaps  intended  to  make  us  fenfible 
of  her  authority,  and  let  us  fee  what  furprifing  changes 
file  could  produce  on  the  paffions  and  defires  of  man- 
kind, merely  by  the  change  of  their  inward  fabric, 
without  any  alteration  on  the  objedls.  The  vulgar  may 
even  be  convinced  by  this  argument  : But  men,  accuf- 
tomed  to  thinking,  may  draw  a more  convincing,  at 
leafl  a more  general  argument,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  fubjedl. 

In  the  operation  of  reafoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objedls,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  (land 
in  reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  dimi- 
nifliing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I examine  the  Ptolo- 
WAic  and  Copernican  fyftems,  1 endeavour  only,,  by 
my  inquiries,  to  know  the  real  fituation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  1 endeavour  to  give  them,  in  my 
conception,  the  fame  relations  that  they  bear  tow^ards 
each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of  the 
mind,  therefore,  there  feems  to  be  always  a real,  though 
often  an  unknown  flandard,  in  the  nature  of  things; 
nor  is  truth  or  falfchood  variable  by  the  various  appre- 
henfions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human  race  fnouid 
for  ever  conclude,  that  the  fun  moves,  and  the  earth 
remains  at  reft,  the  fun  ftirs  not  an  inch  from  his  place 
for  all  thefe  reaConings ; and  fuch  conclufions  are  eter- 
nally falfe  and  erroneous. 

But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  qualities  of  beau- 
tiful and  deformed,  defirable  and  odious,  as  with  truth  and 
faifehood.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  mind  is  not  content 
with  merely  furveying  its  objects  as  they  hand  in  them- 
fclves ; it  alfo  feels  a fentiment  of  delight  or  uneafmefs, 
approbation  or  blame,  coiifequent  to  that  furvey  ; and 
this  fentiment  determines  it  to  affix  the  epithet  beautiful 
or  deformed,  defirable  or  odious.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  fentiment  mult  depend  upon  the  particular  fabric  or 
ftru^lure  of  th,e  mind,  which  enables  fuch  particular 
forms  to  operate  in  fuch  a. particular  manner,  and  pro- 
duces a fympathy  or  conformity  betw'een  the  mind  and 
its  objeds.  Vary  the  ftruClure  of  the  mind  or  inward 
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organs,  the  fentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the  form 
remains  the  fame.  The  fentiment  being  different  from 
the  objeft,  and  arifing  from  its  operation  upon  the  organs 
of  the  mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter  rnulf  vary  the 
effed,  nor  can  the  fame  object,  prefented  to  a mind  to- 
tally dift'erent,  produce  the  fame  fentiment. 

This  conclufion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himfelf 
without  much  philofophy,  where  the  fentiment  is  evi- 
dently diftinguifhable  from  the  object.  Who  is  not  fen- 
fible,  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not 
defirable  of  tbemfelves,  but  derive  all  thejr  value  from 
the  ftructure  of  human  paliions,  which  begets  a defirc 
towards  fuch  particular  purfuits?  But  with  regard  to 
beauty,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  cafe  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is 
thought  to  lie  in  the  objedl,  not  in  the  fentiment ; and 
that  merely  becaufc  the  fentiment  is  not  fo  turbulent  and 
violent  as  to  diftinguifl'i  itfclf,  in  an  evident  manner, 
f rom  the  perception  of  the  obje<fi;. 

But  a little  reflexion  fufhees  to  diflinguifh  them.  A 
man  may  know  exadly  all  the  circles  and  ellipfes  of  the 
CopERNJCAN  fyftem,  and  all  the  irregular  fpirals  of  the 
. Ptolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  tjie  former  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  ex- 
plained every  quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any 
propofition,  faid  a word  of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is 
evident.  Beauty  is  not  a quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies 
not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  all  equally 
diftant  from  a common  centre,  jit  is  only  the  effe^I 
which  that  figure  produces  upon  a mind,  whofe  particular 
fabricorftruaure  renders  itfufceptible  of  fuch  fentiments. 
In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it, 
either  by  your  fenfes  or  by  mathematical  reafonings,  in 
all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

1 lie  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleafure  in 
reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  Eneas’s  voyage 
by  the  map,  might  perlet^lly  underftand  the  meaning  of 
every  Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  author*,  and 
.V'onfequcntly,  might  have  a dihina  idea  of  the  whole  nar- 
ration. 
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ration.  He  would  even  have  a more  diftlnft  idea  of  it, 
than  they  could  attain  who  had  not  fludied  fo  exa6liy 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore,  every 
thing  in  the  poem:  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty; 
becaufe  the  beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  in  the  fentiment  or  talle  of  the  reader.  And 
where  a man  has  no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  to  make 
him  feel  this  fentiment,  he  mult  be  ignorant  of  the  beauty, 
though  poffcfTed  of  the  fcience  and  underflanding  of  an 
angel  *. 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object,  which  any  perfon  pur- 
fues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely 
from  the  pallion  with  which  he  purfues  it,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  he  meets  with  in  his  purfuit.  Objects  have 
abfolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themfelvcs.  They 
derive  their  worth  merely  from  the  pallion.  If  that  be 
ffrong,  and  fteady,  and  fuccefsful,  the  perfon  is  happy. 
It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  but  a little  mifs,  dreffed 
in  a new  gown  for  a dancing-fchool  ball,  receives  as 
complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatdl  orator,  who  triumphs 
in  the  Iplendor  of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs  the 
paflions  and  refolutions  of  a numerous  afiembly. 

Ail  the  difference,  therefore,  betwen  one  man  and 
another  with  regard  to  life,  confifts  either  in  the  pajjion 
or  in  the  enjoyment:  And  thele  dilicrcnces  are  fufficient  to 
produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happinefs  and  miiery. 

lo  be  happy,  \\\t 'pajfion  muli  neither  be  too  violent 
nor  too  remifs.  In  the  firlt  cafe,  the  mind  is  in  a perpe- 
tual hurry  and  tumult ; in  the  fecond,  it  finks  into  a 
difagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

lo  be  happy,  the  pallion  muff  be  benign  and  focial  ; 
not  rough  or  fierce.  The  aftedions  of  the  latter  kind 
are  not  near  fo  agreeable  to  the  feeling  as  thofe  of  the 
former.  Who  will  compare  rancour  and  aniiiiofity,  envy 
and  ^revenge,  to  friendihip,  benignity,  clemency,  and 
gratitude  ? 

0 be  happy,  the  pafTion  muff  be  cheerful  and  gay, 
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not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A propenfity  to  hope  and 
joy  is  real  riches;  one  to  fear  and  forrow,  real  poverty. 

Some  paffions  or  inclinations,  in  enjoyment  of  their 
objeft,  are  not  fo  fteady  or  conftant  as  others,  nor  convey 
fuch  durable  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion.  Fhilofophical  de- 
votioHy  for  inhance,  like  the  enthufiafni  of  a poet,  is  the 
tranfitory  effed  of  high  fpirits,  great  leifure,  a fine  genius, 
and  a habit  of  ftudy  and  contemplation ; But  notwith- 
fianding  all  thefe  circumfiances,  an  abftraiSl:,  invifiblc 
objeft,  like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  prefents  to 
us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mind,jor  be  of  any  moment 
in  life.  To  render  the  paflion  of  countenance,  we  muft 
find  fome  method  of  affecting  the  fenfes  and  imagina- 
tion, and  muff  embrace  fome  hiflorical  as  well  as  phi- 
lofophical  account  of  the  divinity.  Popular  fuperfh\ 
tions  and  obfervances  are  even  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this 
particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we 
may  fafely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a life  of  pleafure 
cannot  fupport  itfelf  fo  long  as  one  of  bufinefs,  but  is 
much  more  fubjed  to  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  amufc- 
ments  wdiich  are  the  mofl  durable,  have  all  a mixture  of 
application  and  attention  in  them;  fuch  as  gaming  and 
hunting.  And  in  general,  bufinefs  and  adion  fill  up  all 
the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  beft  difpofed  for  any  enjoy- 
ment, the  objea  is  often  wanting  : And  in  this  refped, 
the  pallions  which  piirfue  external  objeas  contribute 
not  fo  much  to  happinefs,  as  thofe  which  reft  in  our? 
lelves ; fince  we  are  neither  fo  certain  of  attaining  fuch 
objeas,  nor  fo  fecure  in  pofTefling  them.  A pafiionfor 
learning  is  preferable,  wnth  regard  to  happinefs,  to  one 
for  riches. 

Some  men  are  pofTeiTed  of  great  ftrength  of  mind  ; 
and  even  when  they  purfue  external  objeas,  are  not 
much  aftcacd  by  a dilappointment,  but  renew  their 
application  and  induftry  with  the  greateft  cheerfulncfs. 
Mothing  contributes  more  to  happinefs  than  fuch  a turn 
of  mind,  . 
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According  to  this  fliort  and  imperfec^i  tketch  of  human 
Fife,  the  happiefl  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  virtuous ; or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employ- 
ment, renders  us  fenfible  to  the  focial  paflions,  fteels  the 
heart  againft  the  alTaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affedtions 
to  a juft  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an  enter- 
tainment to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  pleafures  of 
fociety  and  converfation,  than  to  thofe  of  the  fenfcs. 
This,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  obvious  to  the  moil: 
carelcfs  reafoner,  that  all  dilpofuions  of  mind  are  not 
alike  favourable  to  happinefs,  and  that  one  paflion  or 
humour  may  be  extremely  defirable,  while  another  is 
equally  dil'agreeable. ' And  indeed,  all  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  fituation  of  affairs,  in  itfelf,  prefer- 
able to  another.  Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral, 
are  entirely  relative  to  human  fentiment  and  affedlion. 
No  man  would  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feel- 
ings. PnoTEus-Iike,  he  wmuld  elude  all  attacks,  by  the 
continual  alterations  of  his  (hape  and  form. 

But  of  this  refource  nature  has,  in  a great  meafure, 
deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  conftitution  of  our  mind 
no  more  depends  on  our  choice  than  that  of  our  body. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  fmalleft  notion, 
that  any  alteration  in  this  refpeCl:  can  ever  be  defirable. 
As  a ftreain  neceffarily  follows  the  feveral  inclinations  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  runs  ; fo  are  the  ignorant  and 
thoiightlefs  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural 
propenfities.  Such  are  effectually  excluded  from  all 
pretenfions  to  philofophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind^  fo 
much  boaffed.  But  even  upon  thb  wife  and  thoughtful, 
nature  has  a prodigious  influence  ; nor  is  it  always  in  a 
nian’s  power,  by  the  utmoft  art  and  induftry,  to  correCl 
his  temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  character  to  which 
he  afpires.  Ihe  empire  of  philofophy  extends  over  a 
lew  ; and  with  regard  to  thefe  too,  her  authority  is  very 
u-veak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  fenfible  of  the 
lalue  of  virtue,  and  may  defire  to  attain  itj  but  it  is  not 
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always  certain  that  they  will  be  fuccefsful  in  their 
wifhes. 

Whoever  confiders,  without  prejudice,  the  courfe  of 
human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almoft  en- 
tirely guided  by  conftitution  and  temper,  and  that  gene- 
ral maxims  have  little  influence,  but  fo  far  as  they  affect  * 
our  talle  or  fentiment.  If  a man  have  a lively  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  paffions,  his  condufl 
will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality  ; or 
if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious. On  the  other  hand,  where  one  is  born  of 
fo  perverfe  a frame  of  mind,  of  fo  callous  and  infenfible 
a difpofition,  as  to  have  no  relifli  for  virtue  or  humanity, 
no  fympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures,  no  defire  of 
efieem  and  applaufe;  fuch  a one  mult  be  allowed  en- 
tirely incurable,  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philofophy. 
He  reaps  no  fatisfaftion  but  from  low.and  fenfual  objects, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  paffions:  He  feels 
no  remorfe  to  control  his  vicious  inclinations  : He  has 
not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafte  which  is  requifite  to  make 
him  defire  a better  character.  For  my  part,  1 know  not 
how  I fhould  addrefs  myfelf  to  fuch  a one,  or  by  what 
argun  ents  I fhould  endeavour  to  reform  him.  Should  I 
tell  hnn  of  the  inward  fatisfadiori  w^hich  rcfults  from 
laudable  and  humane  a6tions,  the  delicate  pleafure  of 
cfifinterefled  love  and  friendfliip,  the  lafting  enjoyments 
cf  a good  name  and  an  eftablilhed  charadcr,  he  might 
ftill  reply,  that  thefe  were  perhaps  pleafures  to  fuch  as 
were  fufeeptibie  of  them;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds 
himfelf  of  a quite  difl'erent  turn  and  clirpofition.  I muft 
repeat  it ; my  philofophy  affords  no  remedy  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  nor  could  I do  any  thing  but  lament  this  perfon’s 
unhappy  condition.  But  then  1 alk.  If  any  other  philo- 
fophy can  afford  a remedy ; or  if  it  be  poffible,  by  any 
fyftem,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however  perverfe 
may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind  ? Experience  will 
foon  convince  us  of  the  contrary  ; and  I will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  perhaps  the  chief  benefit  which  refuits  from 
philofophy,  arifes  in  an  ind;rc£l  manner,  and  proceeds 
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more  from  its  fecret,  infenfible  influence,  than  from  its 
immediate  application. 

It  is  certain,  that  a ferious  attention  to  the  fcienccs 
and  liberal  arts  foftens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
cherifhes  thofe  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  confift.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  tafte  and  learning  is  not,  at  leaff,  an  honeft  man, 
whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  fpeculative  fludies  muft;  mortify  in  him  the  paf- 
fions  of  intcrefl  and  ambition,  and  muft  at  the  fame 
time  give  him  a greater  fenftbility  of  all  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a moral  diftinc- 
tion  in  charaders  and  manners';  nor  is  his  fenfe  of  this 
kind  diminiflied,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  in- 
creafed  by  fpeculation. 

Befides  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
difpofition,  it  is  highly  probable  that  others  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ftudy  and  application.  The  prodigious  effccls 
of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
together ftubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many 
alterations  from  its  original  make  and  ftrudure.  Let  a 
man  propofe  to  himfelf  the  model  of  a charadfer  which 
he  approves ; let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe 
particulars  in  which  his  own  character  deviates,  from 
this  model ; let  him  keep  a conftant  watch  over  him- 
feif,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a continual  effort,  from  the 
vices  towards  the  virtues;  and  I doubt  not  but,  in  time, 
he  will  find  in  his  temper  an  alteration  for  the  better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  difpofitions  and  incli- 
nations. A man  who  continues  in  a courfe  of  fobriety 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  diforder;  If  he  engage 
in  bufinefs  or  ftudy,  indolence  will  feem  a puniftiment  to 
him:^  It  he  conftrain  himfeif  to  praftife  beneficence  and 
ailability,  he  will  foon  abhor  all  inftances  of  pride  and 
violence.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
virtuous  courfe  of  life  is  preferable;  if  he  have  but  refo- 
lution  enough,  for  fome  time,  to  impofe  a violence  on 
himfeif ; his  reformation  needs  not  be  defpaired  of.  The 
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misfortune  is,  that  this  convi6lion  and  this  refolution 
never  can  have  place,  unlefs  a man  be  before-hand  to- 
lerably virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief'triumph  of  art  and  philofophy: 
It  infenfibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
thofe  difpofitions  which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  attain, 
by  a conllant  bent  of  mind  and  by  repeated  habit.  Be- 
yond this  1 cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influ- 
ence ; and  I mufl  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  thofe 
exhortations  and  confolations,  which  are  in  fuch  vogue 
among  fpeculative  reafoners. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  no  obje^fs  are  in 
themfclves  defirable  or  ‘odious,  valuable  or  defpicable; 
but  that  objeds  acquire  thefe  qualities  from  the  particu- 
lar charader  and  conftitution  of  the  mind  which  fur- 
veys  them.  To  diminifh,  therefore,  or  augment  any 
perfon’s  value  for  an  objed,  to  excite  or  moderate  his 
paflions,  there  are  no  dired  arguments  or  reafons  which 
can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence.  The  catch- 
ing of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more  pleafure,  is 
preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beads,  like  William 
Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms  like  Alexander. 

But  though  the  value  of  every  objed  can  be  determi- 
ned only  by  the  fentiment  or  pafflon  of  every  individual, 
w'e  may  oblerve,  that  the  paflion,  in  pronouncing  its  ver- 
did,  confiders  not  the  objed  Amply  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  but 
furveys  it  with  all  the  circumftances  which  attend  it. 
A man  tranfported  with  joy  on  account  of  poflTcfling  a 
diamond,  confines  not  his  view  to  the  gliftering  (tone 
before  him : he  alfo  confiders  its  rarity  ; and  thence 
chiefly  arifes  his  pleafure  and  exultation.  Here  therefore 
a philofopher  may  ftep  in,  and  fugged  particular  views 
and  conAderations  and  circumdances,  which  otherwife 
would  have  efcaped  us ; and,  by  that  means,  he  may 
either  moderate  or  excite  any  particular  pafflon. 

It  may  feem  unrcafonable  abfolutely  to  deny  the  au- 
thority  of  philofophy  in  this  refped : But  it  mud  be 
confededjthat  there  lies  this  drong  prefumption  againd 
it,  that,  if  thefe  views  be  natural  and  obvipus,  they  would 

have 
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have  occurred  of  themfelves,  without  the  affiflance  of 
philofophy  ; if  they  be  not  natural,  they  never  can  have 
any  influence  on  the  affections.  Thefe  are  of  a very  deli- 
cate nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or  conftrained  by  the 
utmofl  art  or  induftry.  A confideration  which  we  feek 
for  on  purpofe,  which  we  enter  into  with  difficulty, 
which  we  cannot  retain  without  care  and  attention,  will 
never  produce  thofe  genuine  and  durable  movements  of 
paffion,  which  are  the  refult  of  nature,  and  the  confli- 
tution  of  the  mind.  A man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure 
himfelf  of  love,  by  viewing  his  miftrefs  through  the  artl- 
medium  of  a microfeope  or  profpeCt,  and  beholding 
there  the  coarfenefs  of  her  fkin,  and  moiiitrous  difpro- 
portion  of  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate 
any  paffion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a Seneca  or 
an  Epictetus.  The  re.membrance  of  the  natural  af- 
peCl  and  fituation  of  the  objeCt,  will  in  both  cafes  fliil 
recur  upon  him.  The  refleClions  of  philofophy  are  too 
fubtile  and  diflant  to  take  place  in  common  life,  or  era- 
dicate any  affection.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe  in, 
where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  atmof- 
phere. 

Another  defect  of  thofe  refined  reflections  which  phi- 
lofophy fuggefts  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  cannot 
diminifh  or  extinguifh  our  vicious  paffions,  without  di- 
minifhing  or  extinguifliing  fuch  as  are  virtuous,  and  ren- 
dering the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  unaCtive.  They 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  general,  and  are  applicable  to  all 
our  affections.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direCt  their  in- 
fluence only  to  one  fide.  If  by  inceffant  fludy  and  me- 
ditation we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and  prefent  to 
us,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  fpread  an  univerfal 
inrenfibility  over  the  mind.  When  we  deftroy  the  nerves, 
w.e  extinguifli  the  fenfe  of  plcafure,  together  with  that 
of  pain,  in  the  human  body. 

It  will  be  eafy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
or  other  of  thefe  defeCts  in  of  thofe  philofophicai 
reflections,  fo  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.  Let  not  tks  injuries  or  violence  of  meuy  fay  the 
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philofophers  *,  ever  difcompofe  yon  by  anger  or  hatred^ 
Would  you  he  angry  at  the  ape  for  its  malice^  or  the  ty^er 
for  its  ferocity?  i'his  reflexion  leads  us  into  a bad  opi- 
nion of  human  nature,  and  muft  extinguifh  the  focial 
afFedions*  It  tends  alfo  to  prevent  all  reraorfe  for  a 
m.an’s  own  crimes  ; when  he  confiders,  that  vice  is 
natural  to  mankind  as  the  particular  inllincfs  to  brute- 
creatures. 

All  ills  arife  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe^  which  is  ah- 
folutely  perfedl.  Would  you  wifh  to  difiurb  fo  divine  an  order 
for  the  fake  of  your  own  particular  inter  eflf  What  if  the 
ills  I fuifer  arife  from  malice  or  opprefhon?  But  the  vices 
and  imperfections  of  men  are  alfo  comprehended  in  the  order 
of  the  univerfe : 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  defgn, 

Why  then  a Borgia  or  a Catiline? 

Let  this  be  allowed  ; and  my  own  vices  will  alfo  be  a 
part  of  the  fame  order. 

To  one  who  faid,  that  none  w'ere  happy  who  were 
not  above  opinion,  a Spartan  replied^  Then  none  are 
happy  but  knaves  and  robbers 

Man  is  born  to  be  mferable ; and  is  he  furprlfed  at  any 
particular  misfortune?  And  can  he  give  way  to  forrow  and 
lamentation  upon  account  of  any  dif after?  Yes:  He  very 
reafonably  laments  that  he  fhould  be  born  to  be  mlfer- 
able.  Your  confolation  prefents  a hundred  ills  for  one, 
of  which  you  pretend  to  eafe  him. 

Tou  Jhould  always  have  before  your  eyes  deaths  tiifeaje^ 
poverty^  blindnefs^  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy,  as  ills  which 
are  incident  to  human  nature.  If  any  one  of  thefe  ills  fall  to 
your  lot,  you  will  bear  it  the  better  when  you  have  reckoned 
upon  it.  I anfwer,  if  w'e  confine  ourfeives  to  a general 
and  diftant  reflection  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can 
have  no  elfedl  to  prepare  us  for  them.  If  by  clofe  and 
intenfe  meditation  we  render  them  prefent  and  intimate 
to  us,  that  is  the  true  fecret  for  poifoning  all  our  plea* 
lures,  and  rendering  us  perpetually  miferable. 

Tour  forrow  is  fruitlefs,  and  will  not  change  the  ccurft 
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cf  defllny*  Very  true  : And  for  that  very  reafon  I am 
forry, 

Cicerds  confolatlon  for  deafnefs  is  fomewhat  curious. 
How  many  languages  are  there^  fays  he,  which  you  do  not 
nnderftandf  The  Punic,  Spanish,  Gallic,  j$gyp- 
TiAN,  &c.  With  regard  to  all  thefe^you  are  as  if  you  were 
deaf^  yet  you  are  indiffereiit  about  the  matter.  Is  it  then 
fo  great  a misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  language  more  * ? 

1 like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyre- 
NiAC,  when  fome  w^omcn  were  condoling  with  him  for 
his4s8indnefs:  What!  fays  he.  Do  you  think  there  are  no 
pleafures  in  the  dark? 

Nothing  can  be  more  deflrullive,  fays  Fontenelle,  to 
ambition^  and  the  paffton  for  conquefl^  than  the  true  fyflem 
of  aflronomy.  What  a poor  thing  is  even  the  whole  globe  in 
comparifon  of  the  infinite  extent  of  nature?  This  confidera- 
tion  is  evidently  too  dirtant  ever  to  have  any  elFed.  Or, 
if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  deflroy  patriotifm  as  well  as 
ambition  ? The  fame  gallant  author  adds  with  fome 
reafon,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only 
objeds  which  lofe  nothing  of  their  luftre  or  value  from 
the  moft  extenfive  views  of  aftronomy,  but  hand  proof 
‘againft  every  fyftem.  Would  philofophers  advife  us  to 
limit  our  affedion  to  them? 

Exile.,  fays  Plutarch  to  a friend  in  banifhment,  is  no 
evil:  NLathematicians  tell  us^  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
pGinf  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  one' s country  then 
is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one  fir  eh  to  another.  Man 
is  not  a plants  rooted  to  a^  certain  fpot  of  earth : All  foils  and 
all  climates  are  alike  fuited  to  him  j-.  Thefe  topics  are 
admirable,  could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banifli- 
ed  perfons.  But  what  if  they  come  alfo  to  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  deft roy 
all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country?  Or  will  they 
operate  like  the  quack’s  medicine,  which  is  equally  good 
for  a diabetes  and  a dropfy? 

It  is  certain,  were  a fuperior  being  thruft  into  a hu- 
man  body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  fo 
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mean,  contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  coiild 
induced  to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  fcarcely 
give  attention  to  what  paifes  around  him.  To  engage 
him  to  fuch  a condefcenlion  as  to  play  even  the  part  of 
a Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more 
difficult  than  to  conftrain  the  fame  Philip,  after  having 
been  a king  and  a conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  flioes  with  proper  care  and  attention  5 the  occupation 
which  Lucian  affignshim  in  the  infernal  regions.  Now 
all  the  fame  topics  of  difdain  towards  human  affairs, 
which  could  operate  on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur  alfo 
to  the  phiiofopher;  but  being  in  fome  meafure  difpropor* 
tioned  to  humari  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified  by  the 
experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a full  iin- 
prefiion  on  him.  He  fees,  but  he  feels  not  fitfficiently 
their  truth;  and  is  always  a fublime  philofopher  when 
he  needs  not ; that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  difiurbs  him 
or  rouzes  his  affedions*  While  others  play,  he  wonders 
at  their  keennefs  and  ardour ; but  he  no  fooner  puts  in 
his  own  flake,  than  he  is  commonly  tranfported  with  the 
fame  paflions  that  he  had  fo  much  condemned  while  he 
remained  a fimplc  fpe<flator. 

There  are  turn  confiderations  chiefly  fo  be  met  with 
in  books  of  phiiofophy,  from  which  any  important  effect 
is  to  be  expeded,  and  that  becaufe  thefe  confiderations 
are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  moil 
fuperficial  view  of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  defpicablefeem 
rdl  our  purfiiits  of  happinefs  ? And  even  if  we  would 
extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous 
appear  our  inoft  enlarged  and  mofl  generous  projects; 
w'hen  we  confider  the  inceflant  changes  and  revolutions 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and 
governments,  are  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a rapid 
Itrearn,  and  are  loft  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  matter? 
Such  a reflexion  certainly  tends  to  mortify  all  our  pal- 
fions ; But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  artifice 
of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into  an  opinion, 
that  human  life  is  ot  lome  importance  ? And  may  not 
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fucha  refledioii  be  employed  with  fuccefs  by  voluptuous 
reafoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  from  the  paths  of  adion 
and  virtue  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  pica- 
fure  ? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucidydes,  that,  during  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  feemed  prefent 
to  every  one,  a diflblute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  among 
the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make  the  moft 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  fame  obfervation  is 
made  by  Boccace  with  regard  to  the  plague  of  Flo- 
rence, A like  principle  makes  foldiers,  during  war, 
be  more  addided  to  riot  and  expence  than  any  other 
race  of  men.  Prefent  pleafure  is  always  of  importance; 
and  whatever  diminifhes  the  importance  of  all  other  ob- 
jeds,  mull;  bellow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and 
value. 

The  fecond  philofophical  confideration,  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  affedioiis,  is  derived  from 
a comparifon  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others.  This  comparifon  we  are  continually  making, 
even  in  common  life  ; but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  our  fituation  with  that  of  our  fu- 
periors  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A ph.ilofopher 
correds  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  the 
other  fide,  in  order  to  render  hirnfelf  eafy  in  (he  fituation 
to  which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are  few 
people  who  are  not  fufceptible  of  fome  confolation  from 
this  refledion;  though,  to  a very  good-natured  man,  the 
view  of  human  miferies  fliould  rather  produce  forrow 
than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lamentations  for  his  own 
misfortunes,  a deep  compaffion  for  thofe  of  others.  Such 
is  the  imperfedion,  even  of  the  bed  of  thefe  philofo- 
phical topics  of  confolation 

1 fliall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  belt  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable  ; yet  luch  is  the  diforder,  and  confufion  of 
human  affairs,  that  no  perfed  or  regular  dillribution  of 
happinefs  and  milery  is  ever  in  this  life  to  be  expeded. 
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Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune  and  the  endowments  of 
the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  thefc 
advantages,  I fay,  are  unequally  divided  between  the 
virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itfclf  partakes, 
in  fome  degree,  of  this  diforder;  and  the  moft  worthy 
charafter,  by  the  very  conftitution  of  the  pallions,  en- 
joys not  always  the  highefi:  felicity. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  diforder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the 
pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  diforder ; but  is 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fcnfibility 
of  the  part  upon  which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their 
influence.  A toothach  produces  more  violent  convulfions 
of  pain  than  a phtbifts  or  a dropfy.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  occonomy  of  the  mind,  we  may  obferve, 
that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious;  yet  the  difturbance or 
pain  is  not  meafured  out  by  nature  with  exa6l  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  vice,  nor  is  the  man  of  higheft 
virtue,  even  abftradling  from  external  accidents,  always 
the  mod  happy.  A gioomy  and  melancholy  difpofition 
is  certainly,  our  Jentiments^  a vice  or  imperfedlion;  but 
as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  great  fenfe  of  honour  and 
great  integrity,  it  may  he  found  in  very  worthy  cha- 
rafters;  though  it  is  fufEcient  alone  to  imbitter  life,  and 
render  the  perfon  affefted  with  it  completely  miferable. 
On  the  other  hand,  a felfifh  villain  may  pofiefs  a fpring 
and  alacrity  of  temper,  a certain  gaiety  of  hearty  which 
is  indeed  a good  quality,  but  w’hich  is  rewarded  much 
beyond  its  merit;  and  when  attended  wdth  good  fortune, 
will  compcnfate  for  the  uneafincfs  and  remorfe  arifing 
from  all  the  other  vices. 

1 fliall  add,  as  an  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
that  if  a man  be  liable  to  a vice  or  imperfeftion,  it  may 
often  happen,  that  a good  quality  which  he  poflefles 
along  with  it,  uill  render  him  more  miferable  than  if  he 
were  completely  vicious.  A perron  of  fuch  imbecility 
of  temper  as  to  be  eafily  broken  by  afiliftion,  is  more 
unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a generous  and  friendly 
which  gives  him  a lively  concern  for  others, 
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and  expofes  him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents,  A 
fenfe  of  lhame,  in  an  imperfedl  character,  is  certainly  a 
virtue  ; but  produces  great  uneafinefs  and  remorfe,  from 
which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.  A very 
amorous  complexion,  with  a heart  incapable  of  friend- 
fhip,  is  happier  than  the  fame  excefs  in  love  with  a ge- 
nerofity  of  temper,  which  tranfports  a man  beyond  him« 
felf,  and  renders  him  a total  flave  to  the  objeft  of  his 
paflion. 

In  a word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reafon  ; is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a dull  paftim6 
than  as  a ferious  occupation;  and  is  more  influenced  by 
particular  humour  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  wc 
engage  ourfelves  in  it  with  paflion  and  anxiety?  It  is  not 
worthy  of  fo  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent 
about  what  happens  ? We  lofe  all  the  pleafure  of  the 
game  by  our  phlegm  and  careleflhefs.  While  we  are 
reafoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ; and  death,  tho* 
perhaps  they  receive  him  differently^  yet  treats  alike  the 
fool  and  the  philofopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exad  rule 
and  method,  is  commonly  a painful,  oft  a fruitlefs  oc- 
cupation : And  is  it  not  alfo  a proof,  that  we  overvalue 
the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ? Even  to  reafon  fo 
carefully  concerning  it^  and  to  fix  with  accuracy  its  juft 
idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were  it  not  that  to  fome 
tempers  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  moft  amufing  in 
which  life  could  poflibly  be  employed. 
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Of  Polygamy  and  Divorces. 

AS  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mil- 
tual  confent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  be  fufceptible  of 
all  the  variety  of  conditions  which  confent  eflabliflies, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A man,  in  conjoining  hirnfelf  to  a woman,  is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  ; In 
begetting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence  and  edu- 
cation. When  he  has  performed  thefe  two  parts  of  duty, 
no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injuftice  or  injury.  And 
as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  w^ell  as  the  methods  of 
fubfiliing  his  offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  fuper- 
flition  to  imagine,  that  marriage  can  be  entirely  uniform, 
and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode  or  form.  Did  not  hu- 
man laws  refirain  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every  par- 
ticular marriage  w'ould  be  as  different  as  contracts  or 
bargains  of  any  other  kind  or  fpecies. 

As  circumflances  vary,  and  the  laws  propofe  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that  in  different  times  and  places 
they  iinpofe  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
trad.  In  Ton  QUIN,  it  is  ufual  for  the  failors,  when  the 
flips  come  into  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  feafon  ; and 
nocw'iihftanciing  this  precarious  engagement,  they  are 
aflured,  it  is  faid,  of  the  flrictell  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs,  from 
thofe  temporary  fpoufes. 

1 cannot  at  prefent  recoiled  my  authorities ; but  I 
have  fomewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens, 
having  loll  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pcftilence, 
allowed  every  man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the 
fooner  to  repair  the  w'afle  which  had  been  made  by  thefe 
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calamities.  The  poet  Euripides  happened  to  be  coup- 
led to  two  noify  Vixens,  who  fo  plagued  him  with  their 
jealoufies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became  ever  after  a pro- 
feffed  woman-hater ; and  is  the  only  theatrical  writer, 
perhaps  the  only  poet,  that  ever  entertained  an  averfion 
to  the  fex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hiflory  of  the 
Sevarambians,  where  a great  many  men  and  a few 
w'omen  are  fuppofed  to  be  fliip wrecked  on  a defert  coaft; 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  thofe  end- 
lefs  quarrels  which  arofe,  regulates  their  marriages  after 
the  following  manner : He  takes  a handiome  female  to 
himfelf  alone ; affigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior 
officers ; and  to  five  of  the  loweft  rank  he  gives  one  wife 
in  common. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a fingular  kind  of  marriage, 
to  be  met  with  among  no  other  people  Any  number  of 
them,  as  ten  or  a dozen,  joined  in  a fociety  together, 
which  was  perhaps  requifite  for  mutual  defence  in  thofe 
barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this  fociety  the  clofer, 
they  took  an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common  ; and 
whatever  children  were  born,  were  reputed  to  belong  to 
all  of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  for  by  the 
whole  community. 

Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  heiTelf,  being 
the  fupreme  legiflator,  preferibes  all  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  marriages,  and  varies  thofe  laws  according 
to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  creature.  Where 
fhe  furnifhes,  with  cafe,  food  and  defence  to  the  new- 
born animal,  the  prefent  embrace  terminates  the  mar- 
riage ; and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  committed  en- 
tirely to  the  female.  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult 
purchafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafon,  till  the 
common  progeny  can  provide  for  itfeif ; and  then  the 
union  immediately  diffolves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  par- 
ties free  to  enter  into  a new  engagement  at  the  enfuing 
feafon.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man  with  reafon, 
has  not  fo  exaQly  regulated  every  article  of  his  raarriage- 
contraft,  but  has  left  him  to  adjuft  them  by  his  owui 
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prudencCg  according  to  his  particular  circumflances  and 
fituation.  Municipal  laws  are  a fupply  to  the  wifdoin  of 
each  individual ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  retraining 
the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make  private  interefi:  fubmit 
to  the  intered  of  the  public.  All  regulations,  therefore, 
on  this  head  are  equally  lawful,  and  equally  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  nature  ; though  they  are  not  all 
equally  convenient,  or  equally  ufeful  to  fociety.  The 
laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  Eaftern  na- 
tions ; or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romaics  ; or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
woman,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  as  among 
the  modern  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to 
confider  the  advantages  and  difadvantagcs  which  refult 
from  each  of  thefe  iidlitutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  diforders  of  love,  and  the 
only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  flavery  to  the 
females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  paflions  has 
impofed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain 
our  right  of  fovereignty;  and,  fating  our  appetite,  re- 
eftabliffi  the  authority  of  reafon  in  our  minds,  and  of 
confequence  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a weak  fovereign,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf 
againft  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  fubjedts,  muR  play 
one  faction  againft  another,  and  become  abfoliite  by  the 
mutual  jealoufy  of  the  females.  Eo  divide  and  to  govern 
is  an  umverfal  maxim;  and  by  negledling  it,  the  Euro- 
peans undergo  a more  grievous  and  a more  ignominious 
flavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians;  who  arefubjeded 
indeed  to  a fovereign  that  lies  at  a diftance  from  them, 

but  in  their  domcftic  affairs  rule  with  an  uncontroulable 
fway. 

(Jn  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea- 
fon, that  this  lovereignty  of  the  male  is  a real  ufurpatioii, 
and  deftroys  that  ncarnefs  of  rank,  not  to  fay  equality, 
which  nature  has  cftabliffied  between  the  fexes.  We 
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Would  we  willingly  exchange  fuch  endearing  appella- 
tions for  the  barbarous  title  of  inafter  and  tyrant? 

In  what  capacity  fliall  w^e  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro- 
ceeding ? As  lovers,  or  as  hufbands  ? The  h-'oer  is  to- 
tally annihilated  ; and  courtfliip,  the  moft  agreeable 
fcene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  difpofal  of  themfelves,  but  are  bought 
and  fold  like  the  meaneft  animal.  The  hujhand  is  as 
little  a gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  fecret  of  ex- 
tinguidiing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealoufy.  No 
rofe  without  its  thorn  j but  he  muff  be  a foolifli  wTetch 
indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rofe  and  preferves  only  the 
thorn. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  deftruclive  to  friend- 
ihip  as  to  love.  Jealoufy  excludes  men  from  all  inti- 
macies and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares 
bring  his  friend  to  his  houfe  or  table,  left  he  bring  a lover 
to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence  all  over  the  eaft,  each 
family  is  as  much  feparate  from  another,  as  if  they  were 
fo  many  diftind  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that  Solo- 
mon, living  like  an  eaftern  prince,  with  his  feven  hun- 
dred wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without  one 
friend,  could  write  fo  pathetically  concerning  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  fecret  of  one  wife  or 
miftrefs,  a few  friends,  and  a great  many  companions, 
he  might  have  found  life  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
Deftroy  love  and  friendfhip  ; what  remains  in  the  world 
worth  accepting? 

Ihe  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  confequence  of  thefe 
eaftern  inftitutions.  Thofc  who  pafs  the  early  part  of 
life  among  flaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be  themfelves 
Haves  and  tyrants;  and  in  every  future  intercourfe,  ei- 
ther with  their  inferiors  or  fuperiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  What  attention,  too, 
can  it  be  fuppofed  a parent,  whofe  feraglio  affords  him 
fifty  fons,  will  give  to  inftilling  principles  of  morality  or 
fcience  into  a progeny  with  whom  he  himfelf  is  fcarcely 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  fo  divided  an  affec- 
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tion  ? Barbarifm,  therefore,  appears  from  reafon  as  well 

as  experience,  to  be  the  infeparable  attendant  of  poly- 

gamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I need  not  recount 
the  frightful  efFc^ls  of  jealoufv,  and  the  conftraint  in 
which  it  holds  the  fair  fex  all  over  the  eaff.  In  thofe 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  commerce 
w'ith  the  females,  not  even  phyficians,  when  ficknefs 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  extinguifned  all  wanton  paf- 
fions  in  the  bofoms  of  the  fair,  and  at  the  fame  time  has 
rendered  them  unfit  objedfs  of  dcfire.  1'ournefort 
tells  us,  that  when  he  was  brought  into  fho  grand ftg~ 
mor*s  feraglio  as  a phyfician,  he  w'as  not  a little  furprized, 
in  looking  along  a gallery,  to  fee  a great  number  of  na- 
ked arms  (landing  out  from  the  Tides  of  the  room.  He 
could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean  ; till  he  was 
told,  that  thofe  arms  belonged  to  bodies  wdiich  he  mud 
cure,  without  knovving  any  more  about  them  than  what 
he  could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allow^ed  to 
aflL  a queftion  of  the  patient,  or  e\en  of  her  attendants, 
led  he  might  find  it  neceflary  to  inquire  concerning  cir- 
cumdances  which  the  delicacy  of  the  feraglio  allows  not 
to  be  revealed.  Hence  phyficians  in  the  ead  pretend 
to  know  all  difeafes  from  the  pulfe ; as  our  quacks  in 
Europe  undertake  to  cure  a perfon  merely  from  feeing 
his  water.  1 fuppofe,  had  Monfteiir  Tournefort  been 
of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople, 
have  been  allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furnidied 
wi'h  materials  requifite  for  exercifing  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  alfo  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  life  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houfes.  But  it  will  perhaps  appear  drange,  that  in  a 
European  country,  jealoufy  can  yet  be  carried  to  fuch 
a height,  that  it  is  indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe  that  a 
woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witnefs  the 
following  florv,  which  we  have  from  very  good  autho- 
rity *.  When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 
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cn  her  road  towards  Madrid,  (he  palTed  through  a little 
town  in  Spain,  famous  for  its  manufadory  of  gloves 
and  ftockings.  The  magiifrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  could  not  better  exprefs  their  jov  for  the  reception 
cf  their  new  queen,  than  by  prcfenting  her  w'ith  a fample 
of  thofe  commodities,  for  which  alone  their  town  was 
remarkable.  The  major  domo,  who  conducfed  the  prin- 
cefs,  received  the  gloves  very  gracioully  ; but  when  the 
(lockings  were  prefented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great 
indignation,  and  feverely  reprimanded  the  magilfrates 
for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Know^  fays  he, 
that  a queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs.  The  young  queen, 
who  at  that  time  uriderltood  the  language  but  imperfed- 
ly,  and  had  often  been  frightened  with  (lories  of  Spa- 
nish jealoufy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her 
legs.  Upon  which  (he  fell  a crying,  and  begged  them 
to  conduct  her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  (he  never 
could  endure  the  operation  ; and  ir  was  with  feme  diffi- 
culty they  could  appeafe  her.  Philip  IV.  is  faiJ  never 
in  his  life  to  have  laughed  heartily  but  at  the  recital  of 
this  (lory. 

Having  rejeded  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man 
with  one  woman,  let  us  now  confider  what  duration  we 
fhall  affign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  fhall  admit  of 
thofe  voluntary  divorces  which  were  cullomary  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thofe  who  would  defend 
this  pradice  may  employ  the  following  reafons. 

How  often  does  difguit  and  averfion  ari'e  after  mar- 
riage from  the  mofl:  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incom- 
patibility of  humour;  where  time,  inftead  of  curing  the 
wounds  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  fcflers  them 
every  day  the  more  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ? 
Let  us  feparate  hearts,  which  were  not  made  to  aflfociatc 
together.  Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another  for 
which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  leaft,  nothing  can  be  more 
cruel  than  to  preferve  by  violence  an  union,  which  at 
firfl  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now  in  effed  dif- 
folved  by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a cure  to  ha- 
tred 
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tred  and  domeftic  quarrels ; it  is  alfo  an  admirable  pre- 
fcrvative  agaiidl  them,  and  the  only  fecret  for  keeping 
alive  that  love  which  firft  united  the  married  couple. 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty  ; the  very  image 
of  coiidraint  is  grievous  to  it : When  you  would  con- 
fine it  by  violence  to  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
its  choice,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and  de- 
fire  is  turned  into  averfion.  If  the  public  interefl  will 
not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety  which  is 
fo  agreeable  in  love ; at  lead:  deprive  us  not  of  that 
liberty  which  is  fo  efl'entially  requifite.  In  vain  you  tell 
me,  that  1 had  my  choice  of  the  perfon  wdth  w'hom  I 
would  conjoin  myfelf.  I had  my  choice,  it  is  true,  of 
iny  prifon ; but  this  is  but  a fmall  comfort,  fince  it  mult 
Hill  be  a prifon. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  divorces : But  there  feem  to  be  thefe  three  un- 
anfwerable  objections  againft  them.  FirJ}^  What  mult 
become  of  the  children  upon  the  reparation  of  the  pa- 
rents? Muft  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a ftep- 
mother  ; and  inftead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern 
of  a parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a ftran- 
ger  or  an  enemy?  Thefe  inconveniences  are  fufficiently 
felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom 
inevitable  to  all  mortals:  And  fhall  we  feek  to  multiply 
thofe  inconveniences,  by  multiplying  divorces,  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  caprice,  to 
render  their  pofferity  miferable. 

Secondly^  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  confined ; it  is  alfo  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  fubmits  to  necef* 
fity,  and  foon  lofes  an  inclination  when  there  appears 
an  .abfolute  impoflibility  of  gratifying  it.  Thefe  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  you’ll  fay,  are  contradictory : 
But  what  is  man  but  a heap  of  contradiaions ! Though 
it  is  remarkable,  that  where  principles  are,  after  this 
manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do  not  al- 
ways deftroy  each  other  ; but  the  one  or  the  other 

may 
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may  predominate  on  any  particular  occafion,  according 
as  circum dances  are  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  it.  For 
inftance,  love  is  a relUefs  and  impatient  paflion,  full  of 
caprices  and  variations  •,  arifing  in  a moment  from  a 
feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and  fuddenly  extin- 
guiflring  after  the  fame  manner.  Such  a paflion  re- 
quires liberty  above  all  things;  and  therefore  Eloisa 
had  reafon,  when,  in  order  to  preferve  this  pafTion,  fhe 
refufed  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard. 

How  oft,  when  prefl  to  marriage^  have  I /aid, 

Ctirfe  on  all  laws  but  thofe  which  love  has  made: 
Love^free  as  air,  at  fight  of  human  ties,. 

Spreads  his  light  wings, 'and  in  a moment  fies. 

But  friendfhip  is  a calm  and  fedate  aiFedlion,  conducted 
by  reafon  and  cemented  by  habit ; fpringing  from  long 
acquaintance  and  mutual  obligations;  without  jealoufies 
or  fears,  and  without  thofe  feverifh  fits  of  heat  and  cold 
which  caufe  fuch  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous 
paflion.  So  fober  an  affcclion,  therefore,  as  friendfhip, 
rather  thrives  under  conftraint,  and  never  rifes  to  fuch 
a height  as  when  any  ftrong  intered  or  necedity  binds 
two  perfons  together,  and  gives  them  foine  common 
object  of  purfuit.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid 
of  drawing  the  marriage-knot,  which  chiefly  fubfids  by 
friendfhip,  the  clofed  poflible.  The  amity  between  the 
perfons,  where  it  is  folid  and  fincere,  will  rather  gain 
by  it ; and  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  this  is 
the  bed  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How  many  frivolous 
quarrels  and  difguds  are  there,  which  people  of  com- 
mon prudence  endeavour  to  forget,  when  they  lie  un- 
der a neceflity  of  pafling  their  lives  together  ; but  which 
would  foon  be  inflamed  into  the  mod  deadly  hatred, 
were  they  purfued  to  the  utmod,  under  the  profpccl  of 
an  eafy  reparation  ? 

In  the  third  place,  we  mud  confider,  that  nothing  is 
niore  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  perfons  fo  clofely 
in  all  their  intereds  and  concerns,  -as  man  and  wife. 
Without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total.  The  leaft 
poflibility  of  a feparatc  intereft  mufl  be  the  fource  of 

end» 
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endlefs  quarrels  and  fufpicions.  The  wife,  not  fecurc 
cf  her  eftablifhment,  will  itill  be  driving  fome  feparate 
end  or  projett  ; and  the  hufband’s  lelfifhnefs,  being 
accompanied  with  more  powder,  may  be  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Should  thefe  reafons  againft  voluntary  divorces  be 
deemed  infufficient,  I hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
tufe  the  tehirnony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when 
divorces  were  tnoft  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages w^ere  moft  rare;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fafhion  into  the  married 
Rate:  A circiimftance  winch  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praifcd 
by  D joNYsrus  Halycarn ASSyEUS  *.  Wondcrful  was 
the  harmony,  fays  the  hiftorian,  which  this  infeparable 
union  of  intercRs  produced  between  married  perfons ; 
while  each  of  them  confidered  the  inevitable  neceflity 
by  which  they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned  all 
profpe^t  of  any  other  choice  or  eftablifhment. 

The  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fufficiently 
recommends  our  prefent  European  pra(^ice  with  re^ 
gard  to  marriage. 
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Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement  in  Writing, 

Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  confifts  of 
fentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious. 
There  cannot  be  a jufter  and  more  concife  definition  of 
fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  affeft  not  the 
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mind  with  any  pleafure,  and  feem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention,  dhe  pleafiintries  oi  a waterman,  the  obferva- 
tions  of  a peafant,  the  ribaldry  of  a porter  or  hackney- 
coachman,  all  of  thefe  are  natural  and  difagreeable. 
What  an  infipid  comedy  fhould  we  make  of  the  chic  chat 
of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length? 
Nothing  can  pleafe  perfons  of  tafte,  but  nature  drawn 
with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments  /a  belle  nature;  or  if 
we  copy  low  life,  the  ftrokes  muff  beltrong  and  remark- 
able, and  muft  convey  a lively  image  to  the  mind.  The 
abfurd  naivete  of  Sancho  Pancho  is  reprefented  in  fuch 
inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as 
much  as  the  pidure  of  the  molt  magnanimous  hero  or 
fottell  lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philofophers,  cri- 
tics, or  any  author  who  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  with- 
out introducing  other  fpcakers  or  aflors.  If  his  lan- 
guage be  not  elegant,  his  obfervations  uncommon,  his 
fenfc  ftrong  and  mafculihe,  he  will  in  vain  boaft  his  na- 
ture and  fimplicity.  He  may  be  corre<fl:,  but  he  never 
will  be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  authors, 
that  they  arc  never  blamed  or  cenfured.  The  good  for- 
tune ol  a book,  and  that  of  a man,  are  not  the  fame. 
The  fecret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks 
o^^fallentis  femita  vitee,  may  be  the  happieft  lot  of  the 
one,  but  is  the  greated  misfortune  which  the  other  can 
pofiibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  produdions  which  are  merely 
furprifing,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any 
lading  entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras, 
is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  jud- 
nels  of  the  reprefentation  is  lod,  and  the  mind  is  dif- 
pleafed  to  find  a picture  which  bears  no  refemblance  to 
any  original.  Nor  are  fuch  excefiive  refinements  more 
agreeable  in  the  epidolary  or  pbilofophic  dyle  than  in 
the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much  ornament  is  a fault  in 
every  kind  of  produftion.  Uncommon  exprefTions, 
drong  flafhes  of  wit,  pointed  fimilies,  and  epigrammatic 
turns,  efpecially  when  they  recur  too  frequently,  are  a 
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disfigurement  rather  than  any  embellifhment  of  dif. 
courfe.  As  the  eye,  in  furveying  a Gothic  buildings 
is  diftraded  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  lofes 
the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts ; fo  the 
mind,  in  perufing  a work  overflocked  with  wit,  is  fa- 
tigued and  difgufted  with  the  conflant  endeavour  to  Ihinc 
and  furprife.  This  is  the  cafe  where  a writer  over- 
abounds in  wit,  even  though  that  wit  in  itfelf  fhould  be 
juft  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to  fuch 
writers,  that  they  feek  for  their  favourite  ornaments, 
even  where  the  fubjedl  does  not  aft'ord  them  ; and  by 
that  means  have  twenty  infipid  conceits  for  one  thought 
■which  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  fubjedl  in  critical  learning  more  copious, 
than  this  of  the  juft  mixture  of  fimplicity  and  refinement 
in  writing ; and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too  large  a 
field,  1 fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a few  general  obfervations 
on  that  head. 

Firjl^  I obferve,  That  though  excejfes  of  both  kinds  art 
to  be  avoided^  and  though  a proper  medium  ought  to  be  flu- 
died  in  all  produdlions ; yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  a point, 
but  admits  of  a conftderable  latitude.  Confider  the  wide 
diftance,  in  this  refpe£l,  between  Mr  Pope  and  Lucre- 
tius. Thefe  feem  to  lie  in  the  two  greateft  extremes 
of  refinement  and  fimplicity,  in  which  a poet  can  indulge 
himfclf,  without  being  guilty  of  any  blameable  excefs. 
All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets  w'ho  may  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable,  each 
in  his  peculiar  ftyle  and  manner.  Corneille  and  Con- 
greve, who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  fomewhat  j 
farther  than  Mr  Pope  (if  poets  of  fo  different  a kind  ! 
can  be  compared  together),  and  Sophocles  and  Te- 
rence, who  are  more  fimple  than  Lucretius,  feem  to 
have  gone  out  of  that  medium  in  which  the  moft  perfeft 
produdions  are  found,  and  to  be  guilty  of  fomc  excefs 
in  thefe  oppofite  charaders.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Vir- 
gil and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie  neareft  the  centre, 
and  are  the  fartheft  removed  from  both  the  extremi- 
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My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is  very 
difficulty  if  not  impojjtbky  to  explain  by  words , where  the 
jujl  medium  lies  between  the  excejfes  of  ftmpUcity  and  refine- 
menty  or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we  can  know  precifely  the 
bounds  between  the  fault  and  the  beauty,  A critic  may  not 
only  difcourfe  very  judicioufly  on  this  head,  without  in- 
ftruding his  readers,  but  even  without  underflanding  the 
matter  perfectly  himfelf.  There  is  not  a finer  piece  of 
critlci  fm  than  the  differ  tation  on  pajl  orals  byFoNTENELLE; 
in  which,  by  a number  of  reflexions  and  philofophical 
reafonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  jufl;  medium  which 
is  fuitable  to  that  fpecies  of  writing.  But  let  any  one 
read  the  paftorals  of  that  author,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  this  judicious  critic,  notwithftanding  his  fine 
reafonings,  had  a falfe  tafte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  per- 
feXion  much  nearer  the  extreme  of  refinement  than 
pafloral  poetry  will  admit  of.  The  fentiments  of  his 
fhepherds  are  better  fuitedto  the  toilettes  of  Paris  than 
to  the  forefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impoflTible  to 
difcover  from  his  critical  reafonings.  He  blames  all  ex- 
ceflfive  painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil  could 
have  done,  had  that  great  poet  writ  a diflertation  on  this 
fpecies  of  poetry.  However  different  the  taftes  of  men, 
their  general  difcourfe  on  thefe  fubjeXs  is  commonly  the 
fame.  No  criticifm  can  be  inftrudlive  which  defcends 
not  to  particulars,  and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  iiiuftra- 
tions.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as 
virtue,  always  lies  in  a medium;  butw'here  this  medium 
is  placed,  is  a great  queftion,  and  can  never  be  fuflicient- 
ly  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I fhali  deliver  it  as  a third  obfervation  on  thisfubjeX, 
That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  againfl  the  excefs  of 
refinement  than  that  of fisnplicity  ; and  that  becaufe  the  for-' 
nier  excefs  is  both  lefs  beautiful  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  latter, 

^ It  is  a certain  rule,  that  W’it  and  paflion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  affeXions  are  moved,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being 
naturally  limited,  it  is  impolfible  that  all  its  faculties  can 
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operate  at  once  ; and  the  more  any  one  predominates^ 
the  lefs  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vi- 
gour. For  this  reafon  a greater  degree  of  fimplicity  is 
required  in  all  compofitions,  where  men,  and  a(flions, 
and  paflions  are  painted,  than  in  fuch  as  confift  of  re- 
fieftions  and  obfervarions.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of 
writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may 
fafely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fimplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  compofitions  which 
we  read  the  ofteneff,  and  which  every  man  of  talfe  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  fimplicity, 
and  have  nothing  furprifing  in  the  thought  when  diveft- 
cd  of  that  elegance  of  expreflion,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers, with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  com- 
pofition  lie  in  a point  of  wit,  it  may  ftrike  at  firfl;  but 
the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  fecond  perufal, 
and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When  1 read  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial,  the  firft  line  recalls  the  whole ; and 
I have  no  pleafure  in  repeating  to  myfelf  what  1 know 
already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has 
its  merit ; and  I am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of 
him.  it  is  fufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once:  But 
Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  frefh  as  at  the 
firft.  Befides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women,  where 
a certain  plainnefs  of  manner  and  of  drefs  is  more  en- 
gaging, than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  aftedions. 
Teremce  is  a modeft  and  balhful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  becaufe  he  affumes  nothing,  and  whofe 
purity  and  nature  make  a durable,  though  not  a violent 
impreflion  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautiful^  fo  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  arc  the  apteft  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  paffes  for  dulnefs,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  W'ith  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  fomeihing  furprifing  in  a blaze  of 
wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  ftruck 
with  i%  and  taifely  imagine  it  to  be  the  moft  clifiicult, 
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fl3  welh  as  moll  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca 
abounds  with  agreeable  faults,  fays  Quintilian, 
ahundat  didcibus  zitiis;  and  for  that  reafon  is  the 
more  dangerous,  and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  talle 
of  the  young  and  inconliderate. 

I fhall  add,  that  the  excels  of  refinement  is  now 
more  to  be  guarded  againfi;  than  ever;  becaufe  it  is 
the  extreme  which  men  are  the  moll  apt  to  fall  intOj 
after  learning  has  made  fome  progrefs,  and  after  emi- 
nent writers  have  appeared  in  every  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  The  endeavour  to  pleafe  by  novelty  leads 
men  wide  of  fimplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their 
Writings  with  affedation  and  conceit.  It  was  thus 
the  Asiatic  eloquence  degenerated  fo  much  from  the 
Attic:  It  was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero 
became  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus  in  talle 
and  genius;  and  perhaps  there  are,  at  prefent,  fome 
fymptoms  of  a like  degeneracy  of  talle  in  France  as 
well  as  id  England. 
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Of  National  Characters. 

The  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  charaSlers 
to  extremes ; and  having  once  ellablilhed  it  as 
a principle,  that  any  people  are  knavifh,  of  cowardly, 
or  ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  com-^ 
prehend  every  individual  under  the  fame  cenfure. 
Men  of  fenfe  condemn  thefe  undillinguilhing  judge 
ments ; though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  allow,  that 
. each  nation  has  a peculiar  fet  of  manners,  and  that 
fome  particular  qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be 
met  with  among  one  people  than  aihong  their  neigh- 
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hours.  The  common  people  in  Switzerland  have 
probably  more  honefty  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank 
in  Ireland;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that 
circumilance  alone,  make  a difference  in  the  trull 
which  he  repofes  in  each.  We  have  reafon  to  exped 
greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a Frenchman  than  in  a 
Spaniard;  though  Cervantes  was  born  in  Spain. 
An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  a Dane  ; though  Tycho  Brahe 
was  a native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reafons  are  afllgned  for  thefe  national 
characters;  while  fome  account  for  them  from  7«o- 
raly  others  from  phyjlcal  caufes.  By  moral  caufes,  I 
mean  all  circumftances  which  are  fitted  to  work  on 
the  mind  as  motives  or  reafons,  and  which  render  a 
peculiar  let  of  manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind 
are,  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  revolutions  of 
public  affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the 
people  live,  the  fituation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
its  neighbours,  and  fuch  like  circumftances.  By  phy- 
Jical  caufes,  I mean  thofe  qualities  of  the  air  and  cli- 
mate which  are  fuppofed  to  work  infenfibly  on  the 
temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body, 
and  giving  a particular  complexion,  which,  though 
refledion  and  reafon  may  fometimes  overcome  it,  will 
yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have 
an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  charader  of  a nation  will  much  depend 
on  moral  caufes,  muft  be  evident  to  the  moll  fuper- 
ficial  obferver;  fince  a nation  is  nothing  but  a collec- 
tion of  individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals 
are  frequently  determined  by  thefe  caufes.  As  po- 
verty and  hard  labour  debafe  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  ider  them  unfit  for  any  fcience 
and  ingenious  profeflion;  fo  where  any  government 
becomes  very  oppreflive  to  all  its  fubjeds,  it  mull 
have  a proportional  effed  on  their  temper  and  genius, 
and  mufl  banifh  ail  the  liberal  arts  from  among 
them. 
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The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes  fixes  the  cha- 
rader  of  different  profeffions,  and  alters  even  that 
difpofftion  which  the  particular  members  receive 
from  the  hand  of  nature.  A foldier  and  a prieji  are 
different  characters,  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages ; and 
this  difference  is  founded  on  circumftances,  whofe 
operation  is  eternal  and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  lavifh 
and  generous,  as  well  as  brave;  Their  idicnefs,  to- 
gether with  the  large  focieties,  which  they  form  in 
camps  or  garrifons,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and 
gallantry ; By  their  frequent  change  of  company,  they 
acquire  good  breeding  and  an  opennefs  of  behaviour : 
Being  employed  only  againft  a public  and  an  open 
enemy,  they  become  candid,  honeff,  and  undefigning:- 
And  as  they  ufe  more  the  labour  of  the  body  than 
that  of  the  mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtlefs  and 
ignorant*. 

It  is  a trite,  but  not  altogether  a falfe  maxim,  that 
priefts  of  all  religions  are  tbe  fame;  and  though  the 
charader  of  the  profeflTion  will  not,  in  every  inftance, 
prevail  over  the  perfonal  character,  yet  is  it  hire  al- 
ways to  predominate  with  the  greater  number.  For 
as  chymifts  obferve,  that  fpirits,  when  railed  to  a 
certain  height,  are  all  the  fame,  from  whatever  ma- 
terials they  be  extraded;  fo  thefe  men,  being  elevated 
above  humanity,  acquire  a uniform  character,  which 
is  entirely  tlieir  own,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  not  the  moft  amiable  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  human  fociety.  It  is  in  moft  points 
oppofite.  to  that  of  a foldier  j as  is  the  way  of  life 
from  which  it  is  derived  |. 

As  to  phyfical  caufes^  I am  inclined  to  doubt  alto- 
gether of  their  operation  in  this  particular;  nor  do  I 
think  that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  of 
genius  to  the  air,  food,  or  climate.  I confefs,  that 
the  contrary  opinion  may  juftiy,  at  firft  fight,  feem 
probable;  fmce  we  find,  that  thefe  circumftances  have 
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an  influence  over  every  other  animal,  and  that  evert 
thofe  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live  in  ail  climates, 
fuch  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c.  do  not  attain  the  fame  per- 
fection in  all.  The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and  game- 
cocks feem  peculiar  to  England.  Flanders  is 
remarkable  for  large  and  heavy  horfes:  Spain  for 
horfes  .light  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed  of 
thefe  creatures,  tranfplanted  from  one  country  to 
another,  will  foon  lofe  the  qualities  which  they  de- 
rived from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  alked, 
why  not  the  fame  with  men*? 

There  are  few  queftions  more  curious  than  this, 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  enquiries  concern- 
ing human  aftairs ; and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  it  a full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a very  imitative  nature;  nor 
is  it  poflible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe  often  to- 
gether, without  acquiring  a fimilitude  of  manners, 
and  communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well 
as  virtues.  The  propenlity  to  company  and  fociety 
is  ftrong  in  all  rational  creatures;  and  the  fame 
difpofition  which  gives  us  this  propenfity,  makes 
us  enter  deeply  into  each  others  fentiments,  and 
caufes  like  paflions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as  it 
were,  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot 
of  companions.  Where  a number  of  men  are  united 
into  one  political  body,  the  occafions  of  their  inter- 
courie  mull:  be  fo  trequent,  for  defence,  commerce, 
and  government,  that,  together  with  the  fame  fpeech 
or  language,-  they  mull  acquire  a refembiance  in  their 
manners,  and  have  a common  or  national  chara<der, 
as  well  as  a perfonal  one,  peculiar  to  each  Individual, 
Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and 
underftanding  in  great  abundance,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  file  always  produces  them  in  like  proportions, 
and  that  in  every  fociety  the  ingredients  of  indufiry 
and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice,  humanity  and 
brutality,  wifdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  the 
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fame  manner.  In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  if  any  of 
thefe  difpolitions  be  found  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  reft,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the  compo- 
fition,  and  give  a tincture  to  the  national  character. 
Or  fhould  it  be  alferted,  that  no  fpecies  of  temper 
can  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  predominate,  even  in 
thofe  contradled  focieties,  and  that  the  fame  propor- 
tions will  always  be  preferved  in  the  mixture;  yet 
finely  the  perfons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  (till 
a more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  prefumed 
to  be  of  the  fame  character ; and  their  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  muft,  at  all  times,  be  very  con- 
fiderable.  It^  on  the  ftrft  eftabliftiment  of  a republic, 
a Brutus  fhould  be  placed  in  authority,  and  be  tranf- 
ported  with  fuch  enthuliaim  for  liberty  and  public 
good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as 
private  intereft,  fuch  an  illuftrious  example  will  na- 
turally have  an  effeCt  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  kindle 
the  fame  paffion  in  every  bofom.  Whatever  it  be 
that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next 
muft  imbibe  a deeper  tinClure  of  the  fame  dye;  men 
being  more  fufceptible  of  all  impreflions  during  in- 
fancy, and  retaining  thefe  impreflions  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  world.  I aflert,  then,  that  all  national 
characfters,  where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral 
caufes,  proceed  from  iuch  accidents  as  thefe,  and 
that  phyfical  caufes  have  no  difcernible  operation  on 
the  human  mind.  It  is  a maxim  in  all  philofophy, 
that  caufes,  which  do  not  appear,  are  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  not  exifting. 

^ It  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  we  ftiall  difcover  every  where  figns  of  a fym- 
pathy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence 
of  air  or  climate. 

Firjl,  We  may  obferve,  that,  where  a very  exten- 
five  government  has  been  eftabliftied  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  fpreads  a national  character  over  the  whole 
empire,  and  communicates  to  every  part  a fimilarity 
of  manners,  dlius  the.  CHivjESF.  have  the  greateft 
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uniformity  of  character  imaginable:  Though  the  air 
and  climate,  in  difierent  parts  of  thofe  vaft  dominions, 
admit  of  very  conliderable  variations. 

Secondly.  In  fmall  governments,  which  are  con- 
tiguous, the  people  have  notwithftanding  a different 
charader,  and  are  often  as  dilfinguilhable  in  their 
manners  as  the  moil  diilant  nations.  Athens  and 
Thebes  were  but  a fliort  day’s  jonrney  from  each 
other;  though  the  Athenians  were  as  remarkable 
for  ingenuity,  politenefs,  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans 
for  dulnefs,  ruilicity,  and  a phlegmatic  temper. 
Plutarch,  difeouriing  of  the  effeds  of  air  on  the 
minds  of  men,  oblerves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
PiRiEUM  pofleifed  very  different  tempers  from  thofe 
of  the  higher  town  in  Athens,  which  was  diilant 
about  four  miles  from  the  former : But  I believe  no 
one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners  in  Wapping 
and  St.  James’s  to  a difference  of  air  or  climate. 

Thirdly.'  The  fame  national  charader  commonly 
follows  the  authority  of  government  to  a precife 
boundary ; and  upon  croiling  a river,  or  palling  a 
mountain,  one  finds  a new  let  of  manners,  with  a 
new  government.  The  Languedocians  and  Gascons 
are  the  gayeft  people  in  France;  but  whenever  you 
pais  the  Pyrenees,  you  arc  among  Spaniards.  Is 
it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities  of  the'  air  fhould 
change  cxadly  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which 
depend  fo  much  on  the  accidents  of  battles,  negocia- 
tio.ns,  and  marriages? 

Fourthly.  Where  any  fet  of  men,  fcattered  over 
diilant  nations,  maintain  a clofe  fociety  or  communi- 
cation together,  they  acquire  a limilitude  of  manners, 
and*  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  nations 
amongfl  whom  they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
and  the  Arminians  in  the  East,  have  a peculiar 
cjiarader;  and  the  former  are  as  much  noted  for 
fraud  as  the  latter  for  probity*.  Th^JefuitSy  in  all 
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Roman-catholic  countries,  are  alfo  obferved  to  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Fifthly.  Where  any  accident,  as  a difference  in 
language  or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting 
the  fame  country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they 
will  preferve,  during  feveral  centuries,  a diftincd;  and 
even  oppofite  fet  of  manners.  The  integrity,  gra- 
vity, and  bravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exacl  con- 
trail to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks. 

Sixthly.  The  fame  fet  of  manners  will  follow  a 
nation,  and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as 
well  as  the  fame  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish, 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  are  ail  dif- 
tinguiilred  even  between  the  tropics. 

Seventhly.  The  manners  of  a people  change  very 
coniiderabiy  from  one  age  to  another ; either  by  great 
alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of 
new  people,  or  by  that  inconilancy  to  which  all 
human  affairs  are  fubjedt.  The  ingenuity,  induilry, 
and  aclivity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ilupidity  and  indolence  of  the  pre- 
lent inhabitants  of  thofe  regions.  Candour,  bravery, 
and  love  of  liberty  formed  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Romans;  as  fubtiity,  cowardice,  and  a llavilli 
difpolition  do  that  of  the  modern.  The  old  Spaniards 
were  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and  fo  addicted  to  war,  that 
many  ot  them  killed  themfelves  wdien  deprived  of 
their  arms  by  the  RoMANsf.  One  would  find  an 
equal  difficulty  at  prefent  ( at  lead  one  would  have 
found  it  fifty  years  ago ),  to  rouze  up  the  modern 
Spaniards  to  arms.  The  Batavians  w^ere  all  fol- 
diers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themfelves  into  the  Ro- 
man armies.  Their  pofterity  make  ufe  of  foreigners 
for  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  Romans  did  their  an- 
ceftors.  Though  fome  few  ftrokes  of  the  French 
character  be  the  fame  with  that  which  C^sar  has 
afcribed  to  the  Gauls  ; yet  what  comparifon  betw^een 
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the  civility,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  ignorance,  bar- 
barity, and  groffiiefs  of  the  ancient?  Not  to  infill 
upon  the  great  difference  between  the  prefent  poflef- 
fors  of  Britain,  and  thofe  before  the  Roman  con- 
quell;  we  may  obferve  that  our  ancellors,  a few  cen- 
turies ago,  were  funk  into  the  moll  abjefl  luperllition ; 
lall  century  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moll  furious 
enthuliafm,  and  are  now  fettled  into  the  moff  cool  in- 
difference, with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Eighthly.  Where  feveral  neighbouring  nations  have 
a very  clofe  communication  together,  either  by  policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a limilitude  of 
manners  proportioned  to  the  contmunication.  Thus 
all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  a uniform  characler 
to  the  eaftern  nations,.  The  differences  among  them 
are  like  the  peculiar  accents  of  different  provinces, 
which  are  not  diftinguilliable,  except  by  an  ear  ac- 
cullomed  to  them,  and  which  commonly  efcape  a 
foreigner. 

Ninthly.  We  may  often  remark  a wonderful  mix- 
ture of  manners  and  charadlers  in  the  fame  nation, 
fpeaking  the  lame  language,  and  fubjefl  to  the  fame 
government:  And  in  this  particular  the  English  are 
the  moll  remarkable  of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever 
were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
mutaoility  and  uncertainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  any 
phyjical  caufes  ; lince  all  thefe  caufes  take  place 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland,  without 
having  the  fame  eflecl.  Where  the  government  of  a 
nation  is  altogether  republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a pe- 
culiar fet  of  manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  mon- 
archial,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  fame  efl'cfl;  the 
imitation  of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  national  manners 
faller  among  the  people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a 
Hate  conlilts  altogether^  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland, 
their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  tlieir  character, 
If  it  conlilts  chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry. 
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like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the  effedl  follows. 
The  genius  of  a particular  fed  or  religion  is  alfo  apt 
to  mould  the  manners  of  a people.  But  the  English 
government  is  a mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
democracy.  The  people  in  authority  are  compofed  of 
gentry  and  n^erchants.  All  feds  of  religion  are  to  be 
found  among  them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  inde- 
pendency which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to 
difplay  the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish, of  any  people  in  the  univerfe,  have  the  Icaft  of 
a national  charader;  unlefs  this  very  fingularity 
may  pafs  for  fuch. 

If  the  charaders  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and 
climate,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  lliould  naturally 
be  expeded  to  have  a mighty  influence;  lince  no- 
thing has  a greater  effed  on  all  plants  and  irrational 
animals.  And  indeed  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think, 
that  all  the  nations  which  live  beyond  the  polar  cir- 
cles, or  between  the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  reft 
of  the  fpecies,  and  are  incapable  of  all  the  higher 
attainments  of  the  human  mind.  The  poverty  and 
mifery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  fouthern,  from  their  few  necef- 
flties,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, without  having  recourfe  to  phyjical  caufes. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  the  charaders  of  na- 
tions are  very  promifcuotis  in  the  temperate  climates, 
and  that  almoft  all  the  general  obfervations,  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  more  fouthern  or  more  nor- 
thern people  in  thefe  climates,  are  found  to  be  un- 
certain and  fallacious 

^ Shall  we  fay,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun 
inflames  the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a pe- 
culiar fpirit  and  vivacity?  The  French,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Persians  are  remarkable  for  gaiety. 
1 he  Spaniards,  Turks,  and  Chinese  are  noted  for 
p'avity,  anda  ferious  deportment  without  any  fuch  dif- 
ference of  climate  as  to  produce  this  difl  erence  of  temper* 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other 
nations  barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a fine  under- 
ftanding  to  the  more  fouthern  climates,  and  pronounced 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and 
civility;  but  our  ifland  has  produced  as  great  men, 
cither  for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has 
to  boafi:  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  fentiments  of  men  become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer'to  the 
fun ; and  that  the  tafte  of  beauty  and  elegance  re- 
ceives proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude ; 
as  we  may  particularly  obferve  of  the  languages,  of 
which  the  more  fouthern  are  fmoooth  and  melodious, 
the  northern  haxfh  and  untuneable.  But  this  obfer- 
vation  holds  not  univerfally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth 
and  difagreeable : The  Muscovite  foft  and  mufical. 
Energy,  ftrength,  and  harfhnefs  form  the  charader 
of  the  Latin  tongue:  The  Italian  is  the  moft  li- 
quid, fmooth,  and  effeminate  language  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  imagined.  Every  language  will  depend 
fomewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people ; but  much 
more  on  that  original  fiock  of  words  and  founds 
which  they  received  from  their  anceftors,  and  which 
remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  manners  ad- 
mit of  the  greateft  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
the  English  are  at  prefent  a more  polite  and 
knowing  people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  feveral 
ages  after  the  fiege  of  Troy?  Yet  is  there  no  corn- 
par  ifon  between  the  language  of  Milton  and  that 
of  Homer.  Nay,  the  greater  are  the  alterations  and 
improvements,  which  happen  in  the  manners  of  a 
people,  the  lefs  can  be  expected  in  their  language. 
A few  eminent  and  refined  geniufes  will  commu- 
nicate their  tafte  and  knowledge  to  a whole  people, 
and  produce  the  greateft  improvements;  but  they 
fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in 
feme  degree,  its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fouth  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  thofe 
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of  the  north ; but  that,  where  the  native  of  a cold 
climate  has  genius,  he  rifes  to  a higher  pitch  than 
can  be  reached  by  the  fouthern  wits.  This  obfer- 
vation  a late*  writer  confirms,  by  comparing 
the  fouthern  wits  to  cucum.bers,  which  are  com.- 
monly  all  good  in  their  kind ; but  at  bed  are  an  in- 
fipid  fruit:  While, the  northern  geniufes  are  like 
melons,  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ; but  when 
it  is  fo,  it  has  an  exquifite  relifii.  I believe  this  re- 
mark may  be  allowed  juft,  when  confined  to  the- 
European  nations,  and  to  the  prefent  age,  or  rather 
to  the  preceding  one ; but  I think  it  may  be  account- 
ed for  from  moral  caufes.  All  the  fciences  and  li- 
beral arts  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the  fouth; 
and  it  is  ealy  to  imagine,  that  in  the  firft  order  of 
ap])lication,  when  excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory, 
the  few,  who  were  addicted  to  them,  would  carry 
them  to  the  greatefi  height,  and  ftretch  every  nerve, 
and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  perfec- 
tion. Such  illufirious  examples  fpread  knowledge 
every  where,  and  begot  an  univerfal  efteem  for  the 
fciences:  After  which,  it  is  no  wonder  that  indufiry 
relaxes  *,  while  men  meet  not  with  fuitable  encourage- 
ment, nor  arrive  at  fuch  diftinclion  by  their  attain- 
ments. I'he  univerfal  diftulion  of  learning  among 
a people,  and  the  entire  banilhment  of  grofs  igno- 
rance and  ruilicity,  is,  therefore,  feldom  attended 
with  any  remarkable  perfection  in  particular  perfons. 
It  feems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de 
Oratoribus,  that  knowledge  was  much  more  common 
in  Vespasian’s  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus. Quintilian  alfo  complains  of  the  profanation 
of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  common.  “ For- 
“ merly,  ” fays  Juvenal,  Icience  was  confined  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emu- 
lates  Athens  and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught 
‘‘  Britain,  knowing  in  the  laws.  Even  Thule  enter- 
tains  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  in- 
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“ ftru61ion*/’  This  ftate  of  learning  is  remarkabe; 
becaufe  Juvenal  is  himfelf  the  laft  of  the  Roman 
•writers  that  pofTeiTed  any  degree  of  genius.*  Thofe 
who  fucceed^d  are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  mat- 
ters of  fact,  of  which  they  give  us  information.  I 
hope  the  late  converlion  of  Muscovy  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fciences  will  not  prove  a like  prognoftic  to  the 
prefent  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the 
northern  nations  above  the  fouthern  with  regard  to 
candour  and  iincerity;  and  mentions,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  on  the 
other,  the  Flemings  and  Germans.  But  I am  apt 
to  think,  that  this  has  happened  by  accident.  The 
ancient  RoxMans  fccm  to  have  been  a candid  lin- 
cerc  people,  as  are  the  modern  Turks.  But  if  we 
mud  needs  fuppofe,  that  this  event  has  arifen  from 
iixcd  caiifes,  we  may  only  conclude  from  it,  that  all 
extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  at- 
tended with  the  fame  confequences.  Treachery  is 
the  ufual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ; 
and  if  civilized  nations  ever  embrace  fubtle  and 
crooked  politics,  it  is  from  an  excefs  of  refinement, 
w'hich  makes  them  difdain  the  plain  diredt  path  to 
power  and  glory. 

Moil  conquells  have  gone  from  north  to  fouth ; 
and  it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  na- 
tions poifcfs  a fuperior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity. 
But  it  would  have  been  jufler  to  have  faid,  that 
mod  conqueds  are  made  by  poverty  and  w^ant  upon 
plenty  and  riches.  The  Saracens,  leaving  the  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia,  carried  their  conqueds  northw^ards 
upon  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  met  the  Turks  half  w’ay,  who  w^ere  coming 
fouthw’ards  from  the  deferts  of  Tartary. 
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Stoicns?  antiqui  pvsefertim  aetate  Metelli. 

Nunc  lotus  Graias,  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas. 
Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos; 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rlietore  Thule.’* 
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An  eminent  writer^  has  remarked,  that  all  coura- 
geous animals  are  al|b  carnivorous,  and  that  greater 
courage  is  to  be  expected  in  a people,  fuch  as  the 
English,  whole  food  is  ftrong  and  hearty,  than  in 
the  half-llarved  commonalty  of  other  countries. 
But  the  Swedes,  notwithftanding  their  difadvan- 
tages  in  this  particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial 
courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  courage,  of  all 
national  qualities,  is  the  molt  precarious ; becaufe 
it  is  exerted  only  at  intervab,  and  by  a few  in  every 
nation  ; whereas  indullry,  knowledge,  civility,  may 
be  of  conflant  and  univerfal  ufe,  and,  for  feveral 
ages,  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If 
courage  be  preferved,  it  mull  be  by  difcipline,  ex- 
ample, and  opinion.  The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar, 
and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France,  were  form- 
ed promifcuoully  from  among  the  citizens : but 
having  once  entertained  a notion,  that  they  were  the 
bell  troops  in  the  fervice,  this  very  opinion  really 
made  them  fuch. 

As  a proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opi- 
nion, we  may  obferve,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Dorins  and  Ionians,  the  for- 
mer were  always  elleemed,  and  always  appeared, 
more  brave  and  manly  than  the  latter ; though  the 
colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  interfperfed  and 
intermingled  throughout  all  the  extent  of  Greece, 
the  LelTer  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  illands  of 
the  .iTlGEAN  fea.  The  Athenians  were  the  only 
Ionians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for  valour  or 
military  atchievements ; though  even  thefe  were 
deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  braved: 
ot  the  Dorians. 

The  only  obfcrvation,  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can 
rcll  any  weight,  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the 
northern  regions  have  a greater  inclination  to  ftrong 

liquors, 

* Sir  William  Temple’s  Account  of  the  Netherlands. 
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liquors,  and  thofe  in  the  fouthern  to  love  and  wo- 
men. One  can  affign  a very  probable  ph]fical Cc\\\{q. 
for  this  difference.  Wine  and  diftilled  w^aters  warm 
the  frozen  blood  in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify 
men  againil  the  injuries  of  the  weather : As  the 
genial  heat  of  the  fan,  in  the  countries  expofed  to 
his  beams,  inflames  the  blood,  and  exalts  the  paflion 
between  the  fexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
vioral  caufes.  All  flrong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the 
north,  and  confequently  are  more  coveted.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  * tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
time  w’ere  great  drunkards,  and  much  addided  to 
wine  ; chiefly,  I fuppofe,  from  its  rarity  and  novelty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  in  the  fouthern  climates, 
obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thereby 
renders  their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerous, 
and  inflames  their  mutual  paflion.  This  makes  pa- 
rents and  huibands  more  jealous  and  referved  : which 
ftill  farther  inflames  the  paffion.  Not  to  mention, 
that,  as  women  ripen  fooner  in  tlie  fouthern  regions, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  greater  jealoufy  and  care 
in  their  education  ; it  being  evident,  that  a girl  of 
tw’elvc  cannot  polTcfs  equal  dilcretion  to  govern  this 
paflion,  with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  fhe 
be  feventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  lb  much  en- 
courages the  paflion  of  love  as  eafe  and  leifure,  or  is 
more  deftruclive  to  it  than  induftry  and  hard  labour; 
and  as  the  neccflities  of  men  are  evidently  fewer  in 
the  warm  climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  cir- 
cumltance  alone  may  make  a conflderable  difference 
between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has, 
either  from  moral  or  phylical  caufes,  diflributed 

thefe 

* Lih.  V.  The  fame  author  nferibes  taciturnity  to  that  people; 
a new  proof  that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.  Taci- 
turnity, as  a national  chaiaAcr,  Implies  unfociablenefs.  Aristotle, 
in  his  politics,  book  ii.  cap.  2.  lays,  that  the  Gauls  are  the  only 
warlike  nation  who  are  negligent  of  women. 
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thcfc  refpeclive  inclinations  to  the  different  climates. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a warm  cli- 
mate, feeni  to  have  been  much  addided  to  the  bot- 
tle ; nor  were  their  parties  of  pleafure  any  thing  but 
matches  of  drinking  among  men,  who  paffed  their 
time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when 
Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a hill 
more  fouthern  climate,  they  multiplied  their  debauches 
of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners*. 
So  honourable  was  the  charadler  of  a drunkard 
among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  fo- 
liciting  the  fober  Lacedemonians  for  fuccour 
againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  endowments,  as  more  va- 
lorous, more  bountiful,  and  a better  drinker  f.  Da- 
rius Histaspes  made  it  be  infcribed  on  his  tomb- 
hone,  among  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qualities, 
that  no  one  could  bear  a greater  quantity  of  liquor. 
You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  offer- 
ing them  hrong  drink  ; and  may  eaflly  prevail  with 
them  to  fell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives 
and  mihrefles,  for  a caflc  of  brandy.  In  France 
and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the 
greateh  heats  of  fummer;  and,  indeed,  it  is  then 
almoh  as  neceffary,  in  order  to  recruit  the  fpirits, 
evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  during  the 
winter,  in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon. 

If  jealoufy  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  an  amorous 
difpolition,  no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the 
Muscovites,  before  their  communication  with  Eu- 
rope had  fomewhat  altered  their  manners  in  this 
particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  fad  true,  that  nature,  by  phy- 
flcal  principals,  has  regularly  diflributed  thefe  two 
palfions,  the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the 

fouthern 

Babalonii  maxwie  in  vuiuirty  £5*  qux  cluetatejji  fequunUir^ 
fufjfunt.  Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  ^ 

f Plut.  Symp,  lib.  I.  quapft.  4. 
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fouthem  regions ; we  can  only  infer,  that  the  cli- 
mate may  afFed  the  grofler  and  more  bodily  organs 
of  our  frame  ; not  that  it  can  work  upon  thofe  finer 
organs,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
underftanding  depend.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  de- 
generate when  carefully  tended  ; and  horfes,  in  par- 
ticular, always  fliow  their  blood  in  their  fliape,  fpirit, 
and  fwiftnefs : But  a coxcomb  may  beget  a philo- 
fophcr  ; as  a man  of  virtue  may  leave  a worthlefs 
progeny. 

I lhall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that 
though  the  paflion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  de- 
bafing  than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed, 
is  the  fource  of  all  politenefs  and  refinement ; yet 
this  gives  not  fo  great  an  advantage  to  the  fouthern  cli- 
mates, as  we  may  be  apt  at  firfl  fight  to  imagine. 
When  love  goes  beyond  a certain  pitch,  it  renders 
men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  'intercourfe  be- 
tween the  fexes,  on  which  the  politenefs  of  a nation 
will  commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we  would 
fubtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  people,  in  very  temperate  climates, 
are  the  moft  likely  to  attain  all  forts  of  improvement; 
their  blood  not  being  fo  inflamed  as  to  render  them 
jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make  them  fet 
a due  value  on  the  charms  and  endowments  of  the 
fair  fex. 
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Of  Tragedy. 

IT  fecms  an  unaccountable  pleafure,  which  the 
fpedators  of  a well  written  tragedy  receive  from 
forrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and  other  paffions,  that  are 
in  themfelves  difagreeable  and  uneafy.  The  more 
they  are  touched  and  affeded,  the  more  are  they 
delighted  with  the  fpedacle  ; and  as  foon  as  the  un- 
eafy paffions  ceafe  to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  end. 
One  fcene  of  full  joy  and  contentment  and  fecurity, 
is  the  utmoft  that  any  compofition  of  this  kind  can 
bear ; and  it  is  fure  always  to  be  the  concluding  one. 
If,  in  the  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven 
any  fcenes  of  fatisfadion,  they  afford  only  faint 
gleams  of  pleafure,  which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of 
variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge  the  adors  into  deep- 
er ^ diftrefs,  by  means  of  that  contrail  and  difap- 
pointment.  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed, 
in  rouzing  and  fupporting  the  companion  and  indig- 
nation, the  anxiety  and  refentment,  of  his  audience. 
They  are  pleafed  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflided  ; 
and  never  are  fo  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears, 
fobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  forrow,  and  re- 
lieve their  heart,  fwoln  with  the  tendereft  lympathy 
and  compaffion. 

1 he  tew  critics  who  have  had  fome  tindure  of 
philofophy,  have  remarked  this  lingular  phaenome- 
non,  and  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

L Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  refledions  on  poetry  and 
painting,  afferts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  fo  difa- 
greeable to  the  mind  as  the  languid,  lilllefs  hate  of 
indolence,  into  which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of 
ail  paihon  and  occupation.  To  get  rid  of  this  pain- 
tal  htuation,  it  feeks  every  amuiement  and  purfuit; 
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buiinefs,  gaming,  fhews,  executions;  whatever  will 
roufe  the  paflions,  and  take  its  attention  from  itfelf. 
No  matter  what  the  paffion  is  ; Let  it  be  difagreea- 
ble,  afilicling,  melancholy,  difordered  ; it  is  ftill  bet- 
ter than  that  infipid  languor,  which  arifcs  from  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  repofe. 

It  is  impofilble  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being, 
at  lead:  in  part,  fatisfaclory.  You  may  obferve, 
when  there  are  feveral  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the 
company  run  to  thofe  where  the  deepeft  play  is, 
even  though  they  find  not  there  the  bell  players. 
The  view,  or,  at  leaft,  imagination  of  high  paflions, 
arinng  from  great  lofs  or  gain,  afiedts  the  fpedator 
by  fympathy,  gives  him  fome  touches  of  the  fame 
palTions,  and  ferves  him  for  a momentary  entertain- 
ment. It  makes  the  time  pafs  the  eafier  with  him, 
and  is  fome  relief  to  that  opprefliori  under  which 
men  commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their 
own  thoughts  and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in 
their  narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  diftrefs, 
licknefs,  deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties  ; as  well  as 
joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  ab- 
furd  fecret,  which  they  have  for  pleafing  their  com- 
pany, fixing  their  attention,  and  attaching  them  to 
fuch  marvellous  relations,  by  the  paflions  and  emo- 
tions which  they  excite. 

There  is,  how^ever,  a difficulty  in  applying  to  the 
prefent  fubjed,  in  its  full  extent,  this  folution,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  fatisfadory  it  may  appear.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  fame  objed  of  diftrefs,  which  pleafes 
in  a tragedy,  were  it  really  fet  before  us,  would  give 
the  moft  unfeigned  uneafinefs  ; though  it  be  then 
the  moft  eflfedual  cure  to  languor  and  indolence. 
Monfieur  Fontenelle  feems  to  have  been  fenfibk 
of  this  difficulty  ; and  accordingly  attempts  another 
folution  of  the  phaenomenon ; at  leaft  makes  fome 
addition  to' the  theory  above  mentioned  *. 

<<  Pleafurc 


* Reflexions  fur  la  poetique,  § 36. 
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“ Pleafure  and  pain,”  fays  he  ‘‘  which  are  two 
‘‘  fentiinents  fo  different  in  themfelves,  differ  not  fo 
“ much  in  their  caufe.  From  the  inftances  of  tick- 
“ ling,  it  appears,  that  the  movement  gf  pleafure, 
“ puflicd  a little  too  far,  becomes  pain  ; and  that 
“ the  movement  of  pain,  a little  moderated,  becomes 
“ pleafure.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a forrow,  foft  and  agreeable  : It  is  a pain 
“ weakened  and  diminiflied.  The  heart  likes  na- 
tu rally  to  be  moved  and  affected.  Melancholy 
objects  fuit  it,  and  even  difaftrous  and  forrowful, 
“ provided  they  are  fofteried  by  fome  circumltance. 
“ It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  reprefenta- 
“ tion  has  almoff  the  effect  of  reality  ; yet  it  has 
not  altogether  that  effect.  However  We  may  be 
“ hurried  away  by  the  fpedtacle ; whatever  domi- 
“ nion  the  fenfes  and  imagination  may  ufurp  over 
“ the  reafon,  there  dill  lurks  at  the  bottom  a certain 
“ idea  of  falfehood  in  the  whole  of  what  w^e  fee. 
“ This  idea,  though  weak  and  difguifed,  fuffices  to 
‘‘  diminidi  the  pain  which  we  fuffer  from  the  irasfor- 
‘‘  tunes  of  thofe  whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that 
“ affliction  to  fuch  a pitch  as  converts  it  into  a plea- 
“ hire.  We  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  a hero  to 
‘‘  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the  fame  inftant  we 
comfort  ourfclves,  by  reflecting,  that  it  is  nothing 
“ but  a ficdion : And  it  is  precifely  that  mixture  ot 
‘‘  fentiinents  which  compofes  an  agreeable  forrow, 
“ and  tears  that  delight  us.  But  as  that  affli6tion, 
“ which  is  caufed  by  exterior  and  fenfible  objects,  is 
“ ftronger  than  the  confolation  which  arifes  from  an 
“ internal  reflection,  they  are  the  effeCts  and  fymp- 
“ toms  of  forrow,  that  ought  to  predominate  in  the 
“ compofition.” 

This  folution  feems  juft  and  convincing ; but  per- 
haps it  wants  ftill  fome  new  addition,  in  order  to  make 
it  anfwer  fully  the  pheenomenon  which  we  here 
examine.  All  the  pafflons  excited  by  eloquence  are 
agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree,  as  well  as  thofe 
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which  are  moved  by  painting  and  the  theatre.  The 
epilogues  of  Cicero  are,  on  this  account  chiefly,  the 
delight  of  every  reader  of  tafte  ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  fome  of  them  without  the  deepeft  fympathy  and 
forrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends 
much  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  particular.  When  he 
had  raifcd  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience, 
they  were  then  the  moll  highly  delighted,  and  ex- 
prcffed  the  gre^ftell  fatisfadlion  with  the  pleader. 
The  pathetic  defcription  of  the  butchery,  made  by 
Verres  of  the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a mallerpiece  of 
this  kind:  But  I believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the 
being  prefect  at  a melancholy  feene  of  that  nature 
would  afford  any  entertainment.  Neither  is  the  for- 
row here  foftened  by  fidlion  : For  the  audienee  were 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  every  circumftance.  What 
is  it  then,  which  in  this  cafe  raifes  a pleafure  from 
the  bofom  of  uneafinefs,  fo  to  fpeak ; and  a pleafure, 
whicli  flill  retains  all  the  features  and  outw'ard  fymp- 
toms  of  dillrefs  and  forrow  ? 

I anfwcr  : This  extraordinary  effecl  proceeds  from 
that  very  eloquence  with  which  the  melancholy 
feene  is  reprefented.  The  genius  required  to  paint 
objecls  in  a lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  col- 
lecling  ail  tlie  pathetic  circumftances,  the  judgment 
difplayed  in  difpoiing  them ; the  exercife,  I fay,  ot 
thel’e  noble  talents,  together  with  the  force  of  expref- 
fion,  and  beauty  of  oratorial  numbers,  diffufe  the 
highelt  iatishurlion  on  the  audience,  and  excite  the 
moll  delightful  movements.  By  this  means,  the  un- 
ealinefs  of  the  miclancholy  paffions  is  not  only  over- 
powered and  effaced  by  fomething  ftronger  of  an  op- 
polite  kind  ; but  the  whole  impulfe  of  thole  paffions 
is  converted  into  pleafure,  and  fwells  the  delight 
which  the  eloquence  raifes  in  us.  The  fame  force  ot 
oratory  employed  on  an  uninterefting  fubject,  would 
not  plcafe  half  fo  much,  or  rather  would  appear  alto- 
gether ridiculous  ; and  the  mind,  beina;  left  in  ablo- 
lute  cahnnefs  and  indifference,  would  relifli  none  01 
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thofe  beauties  of  imagination  or  expreffion,  which,  if 
joined  to  palfion,  give  it  fuch  exquilite  entertainment. 
The  impulfe  or  vehemence,  ariling  from  forrow, 
compalTion,  indignation,  receives  a new  diredtion 
from  the  fentiments  of  beauty.  The  latter,  being 
the  predominant  emotion,  feize  the  whole  mind,  and 
convert  the  former  into  themfelves,  at  lead  tindlure 
them  fo  ftrongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  nature.  And 
the  foul,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  rbuzed  by  palfion' 
and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a 
ftrong  movement  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  fame  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ; with 
this  addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation  ; and  imi- 
tation is  always  of  itfelf  agreeable.  This  circumllance 
ferves  Hill  farther  to  fmooth  the  motions  of  palfion, 
and  convert  the  whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and 
Itrong  enjoyment.  Objects  of  the  greateft  terror  and 
diflrefs  pleafe  in  painting,  and  pleafe  more  than  the 
moft  beautiful  objeiHs,  that  appear  calm  and  indilier- 
ent  The  affection,  rouzing  the  mind,  excites  a 
large  Hock  of  Ipirit  and  vehemence ; which  is  all 
transformed  into  pleaiiire  by  the  force  of  the  prevail- 
ing movement.  It  is  thus  the  fid  ion  of  tragedy  foft- 
ens  the  paHion,  by  an  infulion  of  a new  feeling,  not 
merely  by  weakening  or  diminiHiing  the  forrow. 
You  may  by  degrees  weaken  a r^al  forrow,  till  it  to- 
tally difappears  ; yet  in  none  of  its  gradations  will  it 
ever  give  plealure  ; except,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to 
a man  funk  under  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it  rouzes 
from  that  languid  Hate. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fuiTicient  to  pro- 
duce other  inHances,  where  the  fubordinate  move- 
ment is  converted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives 
force  to  it,  though  of  a different,  and  even  fometimes 
though  of  a contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attrads 
our  attention  ; and  the  movements,  which  it  caufes, 
are  always  converted  into  any  pallion  belonging  to 
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the  objedl,  and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an 
event  excite  joy  or  forrow,  pride  or  fhame,  anger  or 
good-will,  it  is  hire  to  produce  a ftronger  afleclion, 
when  new  or  unufual.  And  though  novelty  of  itfclf 
be  agreeable,  it  fortihcs  the  painful,  as  well  as  agree- 
able paffions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a perfon  extreme- 
ly by  the  narration  of  any  event,  the  belt  method  of 
encreahng  its  effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  in- 
forming him  of  it,  and  firll  to  excite  his  curiolity  and 
impatience  before  you  let  him  into  the  fecret.  This 
is  the  artihce  pradlifed  by  Iago  in  the  famous  fccne 
of  Shakespeare;  and  every  fpedator  is  fenfible, 
that  Othello’s  jealoufy  acquires  additional  force 
from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the  fubordi- 
nate  pallion  is  here  readily  transformed  into  the  pre- 
dominant one. 

Difficulties  encreafe  paffions  of  every  kind ; and 
by  rouzing  our  attention,  and  exciting  our  adlive 
powers,  they  produce  an  emotion  which  nouri&es 
the  prevailing  alfedion. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  moll,  whofe 
hckly  infirm  frame  of  body  has  occafioned  them  the 
greatefl  pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety  in  rearing  him. 
The  agreeable  fentiment  of  affedlion  here  acquires 
force  from  fentiments  of  uneafmefs. 

Nothing  endears  fo  much  a friend  as  forrow  for 
his  death.  The  pleafure  of  his  company  has  not  fo 
powerful  an  influence. 

Jealoufy  is  a painful  paffion ; yet  without  fome 
fhare  of  it,  the  agreeable  affecTion  of  love  has  diffi- 
culty to  lubfifl:  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Ab- 
fence  is  alio  a great  fource  of  complaint  among  lovers, 
and  gives  them  the  greateft  uneafmefs:  Yet  nothing 
is  more  favourable  to  their  mutual  paffion  than  fhort 
intervals  of  that  kind:  And  if  long  intervals  often 
prove  fatal,  it  is  only  becaufe,  through  time,  men  are 
accuftomed  to  them,  and  they  ceafe  to  give  uneafi- 
nefs.  Jealoufy  and  abfence  in  love  ccmpofe  the  dolce 

peccant  i 
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peccante  of  the  Italians,  which  they  fuppofe  fo  ef- 
fential  to  all  pleafiire. 

Tliere  is  a fine  obfervation  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
which  illuftrates  the  principle  here  infilled  on.  It  is 
very  remarkable^  fays  he,  that  the  lajl  works  of  cele- 
brated artijls^  which  they  left  imperfecl,  are  always 
the  mofl  prized,  fuch  as  the  Iris  (^Aristides,  the 
Tyndarides  ^Nicomachus,  Medea  o/Timo- 
MACHUS,  and  the  Venus  (^Apelles.  Thefe  are  va- 
lued even  above  their  finijhed prodiiclions : The  broken  li- 
neaments of  the  piece,  and  the  halff armed  idea  of  the 
painter,  are  carefully  Jludied ; and  our  very  grief  for 
that  curious  hand,  which  had  been  flopped  by  death,  is 
an  additional  increafe  to  our  pleafiire'^, 

Thefe  inllances  (and  many  more  might  be  collec- 
ted) are  fafficient  to  afford  us  fome  inlight  into  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  to  fiiow  us,  that  the  pleafure 
which  poets,  orators,  and  muficians  give  us  by  ex- 
citing grief,  forrow,  indignation,  compaflion,  is  not 
fo  extraordinary  or  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  firll  fight 
appear.  The  force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of 
expreffion,  the  power  of  numbers,  the  charms  of  imi- 
tation; all  thefe  are  naturally,  of  themfelves,  delight- 
ful to  the  mind:  and  when  the  object  prefented  lays 
allb  hold  of  fome  affection,  the  pleafure  ftill  rifes 
upon  us,  by  the  converlion  of  this  fubordinate  move- 
ment into  that  which  is  predominant.  The  pallion, 
though,  perhaps  natAirally,  and  when  excited  by  the 
flinple  appearance  of  a real  objedl,  it  may  be  painful; 
yet  is  fo  fmoothed,  and  foftened,  and  mollified,  when 
railed  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the  highell 
entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that 

N 4 if 

* Illud  vero  perquam  rarijm  ac  memoria  dignum,  etiam  fuprema 
opera  artificum,  imperft-dlafqiie  tabulas,  ficut,  Irin  Aristidis, 
TyNDARiDAs  Nicomachi,  Medeam  Timomachi,  ct  quam  dixi- 
thusVenerem  Apellis,  in  nrajori  admiratione  eflo quam  perfedta. 
Quippe  in  iis  iineamenta  reliqua,  ipfaeque  cogitationes  artificum 
fpeftantur,  atque  in  lenocinio  commendationis  dolor  eft  maniis,  cum 
id  ageret,  extinftx.  Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  ii. 
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if  the  movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predo- 
minant above  thofe  of  the  paflion,  a contrary  effed 
follows;  and  the  former,  being  now  fubordinate,  is 
converted  into  the  latter,  and  ftill  farther  encreafes 
the  pain  and  afiliction  of  the  fufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a good  expedient 
for  comforting  an  alllifled  parent,  to  exaggerate, 
with  all  the  force  of  elocution,  the  irreparable  lofs 
which  he  has  met  with  by  the  death  of  a favourite 
child?  The  more  power  of  imagination  and  expref- 
fion  you  here  employ,  the  more  you  increafe  his  def- 
pair  and  affliction. 

The  fhame,  confufion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no 
doubt,  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and 
vehemence  of  Cicero:  So  alfo  did  his  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs.  Thefe  former  paffions  were  too  flrong  for 
the  pleafure  ariling  from  the  beauties  of  elocution; 
and  operated,  though  from  the  fame  principle,  yet 
in  a contrary  manner,  to  the  fympathy,  conip.affion, 
and  indignation  of  the  audience.  ' 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards 
the  cataflrophe  of  the  royal  party,  fuppofes,  that  his 
narration  muft  then  become  infinitely  difagreeable ; 
and  lie  hurries  over  the  king’s  death,  without  giving 
us  one  circumflance  of  it.  He  coniiders  it  as  too 
horrid  a feene  to  be  contemplated  with  any  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  even  without  the  iitmoft  pain  and  averfion. 
He  himfelf,  as  -well  as  the  readers  of  that  age,  were 
too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt  a pain 
from  fubjecls  v/hich  an  hiflorian  and  a reader  of 
another  age  would  regard  as  the  moll  pathetic  and 
mold  intreiting,  and,  by  confequence,  the  moil  agree- 
able. 

An  action,  reprefented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too 
bloody  and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  fuch  movements 
of  horror  as  v.dll  not  foften  into  pleafure ; and  the 
greateil  energy  of  expreffion,  bellowed  on  deferip- 
tions  of  that  nature,  ferves  only  to  augment  our 
uneahnefs.  Such  is  that  adion  reprefented  in  the 
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Ambitious  Stepmother y where  a venerable  old  man,  rai- 
fed  to  the  height  of  fury  and  defpair,  rufhes  againft  a 
pillar,  and  ftriking  his  head  upon  it,  befinears  it  all 
over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore.  'Phe  English 
theatre  abounds  too  much  Vvdth  fuch  fhocking  images. 

Even  the  common  fentiments  of  compallion  require 
to  be  foftencd  by  feme  agreeable  ailection,  in  order 
to  give  a thorough  fatisfaclion  to  the  audience.  The 
mere  fuffering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  trium- 
phant tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  vice,  forms  a dif- 
agreeable  fpeclacle,  and  is  carefully  avoided  by  all 
mailers  of  the  drama.  In  order  to  dilmifs  the  audience 
with  entire  fatisfaflion  and  contentment,  the  virtue 
mud  either  convert  itfelf  into  a noble  courageous  def- 
pair, or  the  vice  receive  its  proper  punifhment. 

Moll  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  fubjects.  As  they  wrought  much 
for  churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  repre- 
fented  fuch  horrible  fubjecls  as  crucifixions  and  mar- 
tyrdoms, where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds, 
executions,  and  paflive  fuffering,  without  any  aclion 
or  aftetlion.  When  they  turned  their  pencil  from 
this  ghaftly  mythology,  they  had  commonly  recourfe 
to  Ovid,  whole  fi(5lions,  though  paffionate  and  agree- 
able, are  fcarcely  natural  or  probable  enough  for  paint- 
iiig- 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is 
here  infllled  on,  difplays  itfelf  in  common  life,  as  in 
the  efleds  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raife  fo  the  fub- 
ordinate  paflion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it 
fwaliows  up  that  afleclion  which  it  before  riouriflied 
and  encreafed.  Too  much  jealoiify  extinguilhes  love : 
Too  much  difficulty  renders  us  indifierent:  Too 
much  ficknefs  and  infirmity  dilguds  a felfifli  and 
unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  the  difmal,  gloomy,  dif- 
aflerous  dories,  with  which  melancholy  people  enter- 
tain their  companions?  The  uneafy  paflion  being 
there  railed  alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  fpirit, 

genius, 
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genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a pure  uneafinefs,  and 
is  attended  with  nothing  that  can  foften  it  into  plea- 
fure  or  fatisfadion. 
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of  the  Standard  of  Taste. 

The  great  variety  of  Tade,  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
which  prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not 
to  have  fallen  under  every  ones  obfervation.  Men 
of  the  mod  confined  knowledge  are  able  to  remark 
a diderence  of  tade  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, even  where  the  perfons  have  been  edu- 
cated under  the  fame  government,  and  have  early 
imbibed  the  fame  prejudices : But  thofe  who  can 
enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  didant  nations  and 
remote  ages,  are  dill  more  furprifed  at  the  great  in- 
confidence  and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  bar- 
barons  whatever  departs  widely  from  our  tade  and 
apprehenfion ; but  foon  find  the  epithet  of  re- 
proach retorted  on  us.  And  the  highed  arrogance  and 
ibif-conceit  is  at  lad  dartled,  on  obferving  an  equal 
adurance  on  all  tides,  and  fcruples  amidd  fuch  a 
conted  of  fentiment,  to  pronounce  politively  in  its 
own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  tade  is  obvious  to  the  mod  care- 
Icfs  enquirer;  fo  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  dill  greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The 
f jntiments  of  men  otlen  differ  with  regard  to  beauty 
and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general 
difeourfe  is  the  fame.  There  are  certain  terms  in 
every  language  which  import  blame,  and  others  praife ; 
and  all  men  who  ufe  the  fame  tongue  mud  agree  in 

their 
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their  application  of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in 
applauding  elegance,  propriety,  fimplicity,  fpirit  iu 
writing;  and  in  blaming  fultian,  affedation,  coldnefs, 
and  a falfe  brilliancy;  But  when  critics  come  to  par- 
ticulars, this  feeming  unanimity  vaniflies;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a very  diilerent  mean- 
ing to  their  expreffions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion 
and  icience,  the  cafe  is  oppolite : The  difference 
among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals 
than  in  particulars ; and  to  be  lefs  in  reality  than  in 
appearance.  An  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly 
ends  the  controverfy;  and  the  difputants  are  furpri- 
led  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at 
bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Thofe  who  found  morality  on  fentiment  more 
than  on  reafon,  are  inclined  to  com]n’ehend  ethics 
under  the  former  obfervation,  and  to  maintain,  that, 
in  ail  qiieftions  which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the 
difference  among  men  is  really  greater  than  at  firft  fight 
it  appears.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  juftice, 
humanity,  magnanimity,  prudence,  veracity;  and  in 
blaming  the  oppofite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other 
authors,  whofe  compofitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to 
})leafe  the  imagination,  are  yet  found,  from  Homer 
down  to  Fenelon,  to  inculcate  the  fame  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  to  beftow  their  applaufe  and  blame  on  the 
fame  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  is 
ufually  aferibed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon; 
which,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  maintains  fimilar  fentiments 
in  all  men,  and  prevents  thofe  controverfies  to  which 
the  aoflradl:  fciences  are  fo  much  expoied.  So  far  as 
the  unanimity  is  real,  this  account  may  be  admitted 
as  fatisfaclory ; but  we  muft  alfo  allow,  that  fome  part 
of  the  feeming  harmony  in  morals  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  very  nature  of  language.  The  word 
'Virtue,-  wiih  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  implies 
praife;  as  that  o^^vice,  does  blame;  And  no  one,  with- 
the  moft  obvious  and  groffeft  impropriety,  could 
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affix  a reproach  to  a term,  which  in  general  accepta- 
tion is  underftood  in  a good  fenfe ; or  bellow  applaiife, 
where  the  idiom  requires  difapprobation.  Homer’s 
general  precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  fuch,  will 
never  be  controverted  ; but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when 
he  draws  particular  pidiures  of  manners,  and  repre- 
fents  heroifm  in  Achilles  and  prudence  in  Ulysses, 
he  intermixes  a much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in 
tl:ie  former,  and  of  "cunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter, 
than  Fenelon  would  admit  of.  The  fage  Ulysses 
in  the  Greek  poet  feems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fictions, 
and  often  employs  them  without  any  neceffity  or  even 
advantage ; but  his  more  fcrupulous  fon,  in  the  French 
epic  writer,  expofcs  himfelf  to  the  moil  imminent 
perils,  rather  than  depart  from  the  molt  exaU  line  of 
truth  and  veracity. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infill 
on  the  excellent  moral  precepts  interfperfed  through- 
out tliat  wild  and  abfurd  performance.  But  it  is  to 
he  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabic  words,  which  corre- 
ipond  to  the  English,  equity,  jultice,  temperance, 
meeknefs,  charity,  were  fuch  as,  from  the  conllant 
life  of  that  tong'ue,  mull  always  be  taken  in  a good 
fenfe ; and  it  would  have  argued  the  greatell  ignorance, 
not  of  morals,  but  of  language,  to  have  mentioned 
them  with  any  epithets,  befides  thofe  of  applaufe  and 
approbation.  But  would  we  know,  whether  the  pre- 
tended prophet  had  really  attained  a jull  fentiment 
of  morals?  Let  us  attend  to  his  narration;  and  we 
ffiall  foon  find,  that  he  bellows  praife  on  fuch  inllances 
of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  bigotry, 
as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  civilized  fociety.  No 
Heady  rule  of  riglit  feems  there  to  be  attended  to ; and 
every  aUion  is  blamed  or  praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  is 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in 
ethics  is  indeed  very  fmall.  Whoever  recommends 
any  moral  virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied 
in  the  terms  tliemfelves.  That  people  who  invented 

the 
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the  word  charity,  and  ufed  it  in  a good  fenfe,  incul- 
cated more  clearly  and  much  more  efficacioufly,  the 
precept,  be  charitable,  than  any  pretended  legiflator 
or  prophet,  who  Ihould  infert  fuch  a maxim  in  his 
writings.  Of  all  exprelTions,  thofe  which,  together 
with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a degree  either  of 
blame  or  approbation,  are  the  lead  liable  to  be  j>er- 
verted  or  miltaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  a Standard  of  Tafte;  a 
rule  by  which  the  various  fentiments  of  men  may  be 
reconciled ; at  lead,  a decifion  afforded,  confirming 
one  fentiment,  and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  pliilofophy,  which  cuts  off 
all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  reprcfents 
the  impodibility  of  ever  attaining  any  dandard  of  tade. 
The  difference,  it  is  faid,  is  very  wide  between  judge- 
ment and  fentiment.  All  fentiment  is  right ; becauie 
fentiment  has  a reference  to  nothing  beyond  itfelf, 
and  is  always  real,  wherever  a man  is  confcious  of  it. 
But  all  determinations  of  the  underdanding  are  not 
right;  becaufe  they  have  a reference  to  fomething 
beyond  themfelves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fadl ; and 
are  not  always  conformable  to  that  dandard.  Among 
a thoufand  different  opinions  which  different  men 
may  entertain  of  the  fame  fubjedf,  there  is  one,  and 
but  one,  that  is  jud  and  true;  and  the  only  didiculty 
is  to  fix  and  afcertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a thou- 
fand diderent  fentiments,  excited  by  the  fame  object, 
are  ail  right ; becaufe  no  fentiment  reprefents  what  is 
really  in  theobjed..  It  only  marks  a certain  conformity 
or  relation  between  the  object  and  the  organs  or  fa- 
culties of  the  mind ; and  if  that  conformity  did  not 
really  exid,  the  fentiment  could  never  poflibly  have 
being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things  themfelves;  It 
exids  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  them; 
and  each  mind  perceives  a diderent  beauty.  One 
perfon  may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another 
is  fenfible  of  beauty;  and  every  individual  ought  to 
acquiefee  in  his  own  fentiment,  without  pretending 

to 
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to  regulate  thofe  of  others.  To  fcek  the  real  beauty, 
or  real  deformity,  is  as  fruitlefs  an  enquiry  as  t6 
pretend  to  alcertain  the  real  fweet  or  real  bitter. 
According  to  the  difpohtion  of  the  organs,  the  fame 
objed;  may  be  both  fweet  and  bitter;  and  the  proverb 
has  juftly  determined  it  to  be  fruitlefs  to  difpute  con- 
cerning taftes.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even  quite 
neceifary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  tafte;  and  thus  common  fenfe,  wdiich 
is  fo  often  at  variance  with  philofophy,  efpecially  with 
the  fceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  inftance  at  lead, 
to  agree  in  pronouncing  the  fame  decifion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  paffing  into  a proverb, 
feems  to  have  attained  the  fandtion  of  common  fenfe ; 
there  is  certainly  a fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which 
oppofes  it,  at  leaf;  ferves  to  modify  and  reilrain  it. 
Whoever  would  affert  an  equality  of  genius  and  ele- 
gance between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and 
Addison,  wmuld  be  thought  to  defend  no  lefs  an  ex- 
travagance, than  if  he  had  maintained  a mole-hill  to 
be  as  high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a pond  as  extenfive  as 
the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be  found  perfons 
who  give  the  preference  to  the  former  authors,  no 
one  pays  attention  to  fuch  a tafte ; and  we  pronounce 
without  fcruple,  the  fentiment  of  thefe  pretended 
critics  to  be  abfard  and  ridiculous.  The  principle  of 
the  natural  equality  of  taftes  is  then  totally  forgot,  and 
while  we  admit  it  on  fome  occafions,  w^ere  the  ob- 
jecls  feem  near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant 
paradox,  or  rather  a palpable  abfurdity,  where  ob- 
jecls  fo  difproportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  compofition 
are  fixed  by  reafonings  a priori,  or  can  be  efteemed 
abftrad  conclufions  of'  the  underftanding,  from  com- 
paring thofe  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  w^hich 
are  eternal  and  immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  all  the  pradical  fciences,  experi- 
ence ; nor  are  they  any  thing  but  general  obfervations, 
concerning  what  has  been  univerfally  found  to  pleafe 
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in  ail  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Many  of  the  beauties 
of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence,  are  founded  oil 
falfehood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and 
an  abufe  or  perverfion  of  terms  from  their  natural 
meaning.  To  check  the  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and 
to  reduce  every  expreffion  to  geometrical  truth  and 
exadnefs,  would  be  the  moft  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
criticifm ; becaufe  it  would  produce  a work,  which, 
by  univerfal  experience,  has  been  found  the  molt 
infipid  and  difagreeable : But  though  poetry  can  never 
fubniit  to  exadt  truth,  it  mull  be  confined  by  rules 
of  art,  difeovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or 
obfervation.  If  fome  negligent  or  irregular  writers 
have  pleafed,  they  have  not  pleafed  by  their  tranigref. 
fions  of  rule  or  order;  but  in  fpite  of  theie  tranfgref- 
fions,  they  have  polfelled  other  beauties,  which  were 
conformable  to  juft  criticifm;  and  the  force  of  thefe 
beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  cenfure,  and  give 
the  mind  a fatisfa6lion  fuperior  to  the  difguft  ariling 
from  the  blemillies.  Ariosto  pleafes;  but  not  by 
his  monftrous  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre 
mixture  of  the  ferious  and  comic  ftyles,  by  the  want 
of  coherence  in  his  ftories,  or  by  the  continual  inter- 
ruptions of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force 
and  clearnefs  of  his  expreffion,  by  the  readinefs  and  va- 
riety of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  pidures  cf 
the  paffions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous 
kind : And  however  his  faults  may  diminilh  our  fatif- 
faeftion,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to  deftroy  it.  Did 
our  pleafure  really  arife  from  thofe  parts  of  his  poem 
which  we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  criticifm  in  general:  It  would  only  be  an  ob- 
jection to  thofe  particular  rules  of  criticifm,  which 
would  eftablilh  fuch  circumftances  to  be  faults,  and 
would  reprefent  them  asuniverfally  blameable.  If  they 
are  found  to  pleafe,  they  cannot  be  faults,  let  the 
pleafure  which  they  produce  be  ever  fo  unexpected 
and  unaccountable. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
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only  on  experience,  and  on  the  obfervation  of  the 
common  fentiments  of  human  nature,  we  muft  not 
imagine  that,  on  every  occafion,  the  feelings  of  men 
will  be  conformable  to  thefe  rules.  Thofe  finer  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  are  of  a very  tender  and  delicate 
nature,  and  require  the  concurrence  of  many  favour- 
able circumftances  to  make  them  play  with  facility 
and  exaflnefs,  according  to  their  general  and  efta- 
blifhed  principles.  The  ieaft  exterior  hinderance  to 
fuch  fmall  fprings,  or  the  leaf!  internal  diforder,  dif- 
turbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation  of  the 
whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  experi- 
ment of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any 
beauty  or  deformity,  we  mull  choofe  with  care  a pro- 
per time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a fuit- 
able  fituation  and  difpohtion.  A perfed  ferenity  of 
mind,  a recolledion  of  thought,  a due  attention  to  the 
object ; if  any  of  thefe  circumftances  be  wanting,  our 
experiment  will  be  fallacious,  and  we  fliall  be  unable 
to  judge  of  the  catholic  and  univerfal  beauty.  The 
relation  which  nature  has  placed  between  the  form 
and  the  fentim.ent,  wdll  at  leaft  be  more  obfcure  ; and 
it  wull  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  difcern  it. 
We  fliall  be  able  to  afcertain  its  influence,  not  fo  much 
from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from 
the  durable  admiration,  which  attends  thofe  works, 
that  have  furvived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and 
fafhion,  all  the  miftakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

The  fame  Homer  who  pleafed  at  Athens  and 
Rome  two  thoufand  years  ago,  is  ftill  admired  at 
Paris  and  at  London.  All  the  changes  of  climate, 
government,  religion,  and  language,  have  not  been 
able  to  obfcure  his  glory.  Authority  or  prejudice 
may  give  a temporary  vogue  to  a bad  poet  or  orator  ; 
but  his  reputation  will  never  be  durable  or  general. 
When  his  compofitions  are  examined  by  pofterity  or 
by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  diftlpated,  and  his 
faults  appear  in  their  true  colours.  On  the  contrary, 
a real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure,  and  the 
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more  \t’ide  they  are  fpread,-  the  more  lincere  is  the 
admiration  which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jealouly 
have  too  much  place  in  a narrow  circle ; and  even 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  perfon  may  diminilh 
the  applaufe  due  to  his  performances  : but  when  thefe 
obhruclions  are  removed,  the  beauties  which  are  na- 
turally fitted  to  excite  agreeable  ientiments,  immedi- 
ately difpiay  their  energy  ; and  while  the  world  en- 
dures, they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  minds 
ofmen.- 

It  appears  then,  that,  amidft  all  the  variety  and 
caprice  of  tafte,  there  are  certain  general  principles 
of  approbation  or  blame,  whofe  influence  a careful 
eye  may  trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some 
particular  forms  or  qualities,  from  the  original  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  internal  fabric,  are  calculated  to  pleafe, 
and  others  to  difpleafe ; and  if  they  fail  of  their  ef- 
fcdf  in  any  particular  inftance,  it  is  from  feme  appa- 
rent defedt  or  imperfeclion  in  the  organ.  A man  in 
a fever  would  not  infift  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide 
concerning  flavours ; nor  would  one  aftedled  with 
the  jaundice  pretend  to  give  a verdidl  with  regard 
to  colours.  In  each  creature,  there  is  a found  and 
a"  defedive  flate ; and  the  former  alone  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  afford  us  a true  ftandard  of  tafie  and  fenti- 
ment.  If,  iii  the  found  flate  of  the  organ,  there  be 
an  entire  or  a confiderable  uniformity  of  fentiment 
among  men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the 
perfed  beauty ; in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of 
objeds  in  day-light,  to  the  eye  of  a man  in  health, 
is  denominated  their  true  and  real  colour,  even  while 
colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a phantafm  of  the 
fenfes. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defeds  in  the  internal 
organs,  which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  fen- 
timent ot  beauty  or  deformity.  Though  fonie  ob^ 
jeds,  by  the  flrudure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  cal- 
culated to  give  pleafure,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
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that  in  every  individual  the  pleafure  will  be  equally 
felt.  Particular  incidents  and  lituations  occur, 
which  either  throw  a falfe  light  on  the  objeds,  or 
hinder  the  true  from  conveying  to  the  imagination 
the  proper  fentiment  and  perception. 

One  obvious  caufe,  why  many  feel  not  the  pro- 
per fentiment  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy 
of  imagination,  w’hich  is  requilite  to  convey  a fenli- 
bility  of  thofe  finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every 
one  pretends  to  : Every  one  talks  of  it,  and  would  re- 
duce every  kind  of  tafte  or  fentiment  to  its  ftandard. 
But  as  our  intention  in  this  efiay  is  to  mingle  fome 
light  of  the  under ftanding  with  the  feelings  of  fen- 
timent, it  will  be  proper  to  give  a more  accurate  de- 
finition of  delicacy  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted, 
And  not  to  draw  our  philofophy  from  too  profound 
a fource,  we  fiiall  have  recourfe  to  a noted  ftory  in 
D ON  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reafon,  fays  Sang  ho  to  the  fquare 
wfith  the  great  nofe,  that  I pretend  to  have  a judge- 
ment in  wine : This  is  a quality  hereditary  in  our 
family.  Two  of  my  kinfmen  were  once  called  to 
give  their  opinion  of  a hogfhead,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a good  vint- 
age. One  of  them  taftes  it ; confiders  it ; and  after 
mature  refleflion  pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good, 
were  it  not  for  a fmall  tafte  of  leather  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it.  The  other,  after  ufing  the  fame  pre- 
cautions, gives  alfo  his  verdidl  in  favour  of  the  wine; 
but  with  the  referve  of  a tafte  of  iron,  which  he  could 
eafily  diftinguifli.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
they  were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But 
who  laughed  in  the  end?  On  emptying  the  hogfiicad, 
there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old.  key  with  a 
leathern  thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  refemblance  between  mental  and  bodily 
tafte  will  eafily  teach  us  to  apply  this  ftory.  Though 
it  be  certain,  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than 
fweet  and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objeds,  but  be- 
long 
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long  entirely  to  the  fentiment,  internal  or  external ; 
it  mull  be  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  ' 
objects  which  arc  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  thofe 
particular  feelings.  Now  as  thefe  qualities  may  be 
found  in  a fiiiall  degree,  or  may  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  each  other,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
tafte  is  not  affedted  with  fuch  minute  qualities,  or  is 
not  able  to  diftinguilh  all  the  particular  favours, 
amidft  the  diforder  in  which  they  are  prefented. 
Where  the  organs  are  fo  fine  as  to  allow  nothing  to 
efcape  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  exad  as  to 
perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  compofition  ; this 
we  call  delicacy  of  taile,  whether  we  employ  thefe 
terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  fenfe.  Here 
then  the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  ufe ; being 
drawn  from  eitablifiied  models,  and  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes,  when  prefented 
fingly  and  in  a high  degree:  And  if  the  fame  quali- 
ties, in  a continued  compofition  and  in  a fmaller  de- 
gree, affeH  not  the  organs  with  a fenfible  delight  or 
uiieafinefs,  we  exclude  the  perfon  from  all  pretenlions 
to  this  delicacy.  To  produce  thefe  general  rules  or 
avowed  patterns  of  compofition,  is  like  finding  the 
key  with  the  leathern  thong  ; which  juftified  the 
verdict  of  Sancho’s  kinfnien,  and  confounded  thofe 
pretended  judges  who  had  condemned  them.  Though 
the  hoglhead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  tafie  of 
the  one  was  ft  ill  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the 
other  equally  dull  and  languid : But  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the  fuperiority  of 
the  former,  to  the  conviction  of  every  by-ftander. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writing  had 
never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general  prin- 
ciples ; though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been 
acknowledged  ; the  different  degrees  of  tafte  would 
ftill  have  fubfifted,  and  the  judgment  of  one  man 
been  preferable  to  that  of  another : but  it  would  not 
have  been  fo  eafy  to  filence  the  bad  critic, who  might 
always  inlift  upon  his  particular  fentiment,  and  re- 
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Me  to  fubmit  to  his  antagonift.  But  when  we  lliow 
him  ail  avowed  principle  ot  art ; when  we  illuftrate 
this  principle  by  examples,  whole  operation,  trom 
his  own  particular  talle,  he  acknowledges  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  principle  ; when  we  prove,  that  the 
fame  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
where  he  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its  inlluence : he 
mull  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fault  lies  in 
himfelf,  and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy  winch  is 
requilite  to  make  him  lenfble  of  every  beauty  and 
every  blemiHi,  in  any  compofition  or  difcourfe. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perieclion  ot  every 
fenfe  or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exaclneis  its  mod 
minute  objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  efcape  its  notice 
and  obfervation.  The  fmaller  the  objedts  are,  wdiicli 
become  fenfible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ, 
and  the  more  elaborate  its  make  and  compofition. 
A good  palate  is  not  tried  by  ftrong  llavours ; but 
by  a mixture  of  fmall  ingredients,  wdiere  w^e  are  ftill 
fenfible  of  each  part,  notwithftanding  its  rainutenefs 
and  its  confufion  with  the  reft.  In  like  manner  a 
quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
muft  be  the  perfedbion  of  our  mental  tafte  nor  can 
a man  be  fatisfied  with  himfelf  while  he  fufpedls, 
that  any  excellence  or  blemifh  in  a difcourfe  has  pal- 
fed  him  unobferved.  In  this  cafe,  the  perfedlion  ol 
the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  fenfe  or  feeling, 
are  found  to  be  united.  A very  delicate  palate,  on 
many  occafions,  may  be  a great  inconvenience  botli 
to  a man,  himfelf,  and  to  his  friends : But  a delicate 
tafte  of  wit  or  beauty  muft  ahvays  be  a defirable 
quality ; becaufe  it  is  the  fource  of  all  the  fineft  and 
moft  innocent  enjoyments  of  which  human  nature  is 
fufceptible.  In  this  decifion  the  fentiments  of  all 
mankind  are  agreed.  Wherever  you  can  afcertain  a 
delicacy  of  tafte,  it  is  fure  to  meet  wfith  approbation ; 
and  the  * beft  way  of  afcertaining  it  is  to  appeal  to 
thofe  models  and  principles  which  have  been  efta- 
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blifliecl  by  the  uniform  confent  and  experience  of  na- 
tions and  ages. 

Blit  though  there  be  naturally  a wide  difference  in 
point  of  delicacy  between  one  perfon  and  another, 
nothing  tends  furtlier  to  encreafe  and  improve  this 
talent,  than  practice  in  a particular  art,  and  the  fre- 
(juent  furvey  or  contemplation  of  a particular  fpecies 
of  beauty.  When  objeds  of  any  kind  arc  hrif  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  or  imagination,  the  fentiment  which 
attends  them  is  obfeure  and  confided  ; and  the 
V mind  is,  in  a great  meafu re,  incapable  of  pronouncing 
cencerning  their  merits  or  defeefs.  The  tafte  cannot 
perceive  the  fevcral  excellencies  of  the  performance; 
much  lefs  diflinguifh  the  particular  charaider  of  each 
excellency,  and  afeertain  its  quality  and  degree. 
If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  general  to  be  beautiful 
or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  expeeded  ; 
and  even  this  judgment,  a perfon,  fo  unpractifed,  will 
be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  helitation  and  referve. 
But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in  thofe  objects, 
his  feeling  becomes  more  exadt  and  nice He  not 
only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part, 
but  marks  the  diitinguilhing  fpecies  of  each  quality, 
and  alligns  its  fuitable  praife  or  blame.  A clear  and 
diftined  fentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole 
furvey  of  the  objects*;  and  lie  difeerns  that  very  de- 
gree and  kind  of  approbation  or  difpleafure,  which 
each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mill 
tlifii pates,  which  feemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the 
objedt  : The  organ  acquires  greater  perfeftion  in  its 
operations  ; and  can  pronounce,  without  danger  of 
miftakc,  concerning  the  merits  of  every  performance. 
In  a word,  the  fame  addrefs  and  dexterity,  which 
practice  gives  to  the  execution  of  any  work,  is  - 
alfo  acquired  by  the  fame  means  in  the  judging 
of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  difeernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any 
work  ot  importance,  it  will  even  be  requilite,  that 
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that  very  individual  performance  be  more  than  once 
perufed  by  us,  and  be  ilirveyed  in  different  lights 
with  attention  and  deliberation.  There  is  a flutter 
ordiurry  of  thought  which  attends  the  firfl  perufai  of 
any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the  genuine  fenti- 
ment  of  beauty.  The  relation  of  the  parts  is  not 
difcerned : The  true  characlers  of  flyle  are  little 
diftinguiflied ; The  feveral  perfections  and  defefls 
feem  wrapped  up  in  a fpecies  of  confufion,  and  pre- 
fent  themfelves  indiflinftly  to  the  imagination.  Not 
to  mention,  that  there  is  a fpecies  of  beauty,  which 
as  it  is  florid  and  fuperficial,  pleafes  at  firfl: ; but  be- 
ing found  incompatible  with  a juft  exprellion  either 
of  reafon  or  palTion,  foon  palls  upon  the  tafte,  and  is 
then  rejected  with  difdain,  at  lealt  rated  at  a much 
lower  value. 

It  is  impoflible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  con- 
templating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  form  coinparifons  between  the 
feveral  fpecies  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  efti- 
mating  their  proportion  to  each  other.  A man  who 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  difierent 
hinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally  unqualified  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  with  regard  to  any  objedt  pre- 
fented  to  him.  By  comparifbn  alone  we  fix  the  epi- 
thets of  praife  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to  aflign  the 
due  deg;ree  of  each.  The  coarfefl  daubing  contains 
a certain  luflre  of  colours  and  exactnefs  of  imitation, 
which  are  fo  far  beauties,  and  would  affect  the  mind 
of  a peafant  or  Indian  with  the  highefl  admiration. 
The  moft  vulgar  ballads  are  not  entirely  dellitute  of 
harmony  or  nature  ; and  none  but  a perfon,  famili- 
arized to  fuperior  beauties,  would  pronounce  their 
numbers  haril!,  or  narration  uninterefling.  A great 
inferiority  ot  beauty  gives  pain  to  a perfon  conver- 
fant  in  the  highefl  excellence  of  the  kind,  and  is  for 
that  reafon  pronounced  a deformity : As  the  mofl 
finiflied  olijcCl:,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
aaturally  iuppofed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
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perfedlion,  and  to  be  iiititled  to  the  higheft  aplaiife. 
One  accuftomed  to  fee,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the 
feveral  performances,  admired  in  different  ages  and 
nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a work  exhibi- 
ted to  his  view,  and  affign  its  proper  rank  among  the 
produdions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a critic  the  more  fully  to  execute 
this  undertaking,  he  muff  preferve  'his  mind  free 
from  all  prejudice,  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into 
his  conlideration,  but  the  very  object  which  is  fub- 
mitted  to  his  examination.  We  may  obferve,  that 
every  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect 
on  the  mind,  mult  be  furveyed  in  a certain  point  of 
view,  and  cannot  be  fully  reliflied  by  perfons,  whofc 
lituation,  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to 
that  which  is  required  by  the  performance.  An  ora- 
tor addreffes  himfelf  to  a particular  audience,  and 
mull  have  a regard  to  their  particular  genius,  inte- 
refts,  opinions,  paffions,  and  prejudices ; otherwife  he 
hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  refolutions,  and  inflame 
their  aftections.  Should  they  even  have  entertained 
fome prepoffeliions againft him,  however  unreafonable, 
he  mult  not  overlook  this  difadvantage  ; but,  before 
he  enters  upon  the  fubjed,  mult  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate their  affect; ion,  and  acquire  their  good  graces. 
A critic  of  a diflerent  age  or  nation,  wlio  Ihould  per- 
il fe  this  difeourfe,  mull  have  all  thefe  circumllances 
in  his  eye,  and  mult  place  himfelf  in  the  fame  litua- 
tion as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a true  judge- 
ment of  the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any 
work  is  addrelfed  to  the  public,  though  I fliould 
have  a friendlhip  or  enmity  with  the  author,  I mult 
depart  from  this  lituation ; and  conlidering  myfelf 
as  a man  in  general,  forget,  ifpoffible,  my  individual 
being  and  my  peculiar  circumllances.  A perfon 
influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  this  con- 
dition ; but  obllinately  maintains  his  natural  polition, 
without  placing  himfelf  in  that  point  of  view  which 
the  performance  fuppofes.  If  the  work  be  addrelfed 
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to  perfons  of  a different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices ; 
but,  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  country, 
raflily  condemns  what  feeined  admirable  in  the  eyes 
of  thofe  for  whom  alone  the  difcourfe  was  calculated. 
If  the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he  never  fuf- 
hciently  enlarges  his  compreheniion,  or  forgets  his 
intcreft  as  a friend  or  enemy,  as  a rival  or  commenta- 
tor. By  this  means  his  fentiments  are  perverted  ; 
nor  have  the  fame  beauties  and  blemihies  the  fame  in- 
lluence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  impofed  a proper  vio- 
lence on  his  imagination,  and  had  forgotten  himfeif 
for  a moment.  So  far  his  tafte  evidently  departs 
from  the  true  Itandard  , and  of  confequence  lofes  all 
credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  queftions  fubmitted 
to  the  luiderifanding,  prejudice  is  deiLiTicIive  of 
found  judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  : it  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  good 
tafte  ; nor  has  it  lefs  influence  to  corrupt  our  fenti- 
ment  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  goqd  fenfe  to  check 
its  influence  in  both  cafes ; and  in  this  refpe(ft,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  reafon,  if  not  an  effential 
part  of  tafte,  is  at  leaft  requilite  to  the  operations  of 
this  latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler  productions  of 
genius,  there  is  a mutual  relation  and  correfpondeuce 
of  parts ; nor  can  either  the  beauties  or  blemilhes  be 
perceived  by  him,  whofe  thought  is  not  capacious 
enough  to  comprehend  all  thofe  parts,  and  compare 
them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  con- 
fiftence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.  Every  work 
of  art  has  alfo  a certain  end  or  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  calculated  ; and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  lefs  per- 
feft,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  this  end. 
The  object  of  eloquence  is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to 
inftrud,  of  poetry  to  pleafe,  by  means  of  the  paflions 
and  the  imagination.  Thefe  ends  we  muft  carry 
conftantly  in  our  view,  when  we  perufe  any  perform- 
ance 5 and  we  muft  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
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means  employed  are  adapted  to  their  refpeclive  pur- 
poles.  Belides  every  kind  of  compofition,  even  the 
moll:  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a chain  of  propolitions 
and  reafonings  ; not  always,  indeed,  the  jufteft  and  , 
moll  exad,  but  Hill  plaufible  and  fpecioiis,  however 
dilguifed  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  The 
perfons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  mufh 
be  reprefented  as  reafoning,  and  thinking,  and  con- 
cluding, and  ading,  fiiitably  to  their  charader  and 
circumftances ; and  without  judgment,  as  well  as 
talle  and  invention,  a poet  can  never  hope  to  fucceed 
in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking.  Not  to  mention,  that 
tlie  fume  excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes  to 
tiic  improvement  of  reafon,  the  fame  clearnefs  of 
conception,  the  fame  exadnefs  of  diflindinn,  the 
fume  vivacity  of  apprehenfion,  are  eiiential  to  the 
operations  of  true  talte,  and  are  its  infallible  conco- 
mitants. It  fcldom  or  never  happens,  that  a man  of 
fenfe,  wlio  has  any  experience  in  art,  cannot  judge  of 
its  beauty ; and  it  is  no  lefs  rare  to  meet  with  a 
man  who  has  a jull  talle  wdthout  a found  under- 
Ihinding. 

Yhus,  though  the  principles  of  talle  be  univerfal, 
and  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  in  all  men;  yet 
few  are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of 
art,  or  ellablith  their  own  fentiment  as  the  llandard 
of  beauty.  The  organs  of  internal  fenfation  are  fel- 
dom  fo  perfed  as  to  allow  the  general  principles  their 
full  play,  and  produce  a feeling  correfpondent  to  thofe 
principles.  They  either  labour  under  fome  defed, 
or  are  vitiated  by  fome  diforder;  and  by  that  means, 
excite  a fentiment  which  may  be  pronounced  erro- 
neous. When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judges 
v.dthout  any  dillindion,  and  is  only  affeded  by  the 
groifer  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  objed  : The 
finer  touches  pal's  unnoticed  and  difregarded.  Where 
he  is  not  aided  by  pradice,  his  verdid  is  attended 
with  confulion  and  helitation.  Where  no  comparifon 
has  beei)  employed,  the  moil  frivolous  beauties,  fuch 
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as  rather  merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  objedt  of 
his  admiration.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  fentiments  are  perverted. 
Where  good  fenfe  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to 
difeern  the  beauties  of  defign  and  reafoning,  which 
are  the  higheft  and  moll  excellent.  Under  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  imperfections,  the  generality  of  men 
labour;  and  hence  a true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is 
obferved,  even  during  the  moll  poliihed  ages,  to  be 
fo  rare  a character;  Strong  fenfe,  united  to  delicate 
fentiment,  improved  by  pradtice,  perfedted  by  com- 
parifon,  and  cleared  of  all  pre  judice,  can  alone  intitle 
critics  to  this  valuable  charadter;  and  the  joint  ver- 
dict of  fuch,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  is  the 
true  ftandard  of  tafle  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  fiicli  critics  to  be  found?  By  what 
marks  are  they  to  be  known?  How  diitinguilh  them 
from  pretenders?  Thefe  queftions  are  embarralfing; 
and  feem  to  throw  us  back  into  the  fame  uncertainty, 
from  which,  during  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  extricate  ourfclvcs. 

But  if  we  confider  the  matter  aright,  thefe  are  quef- 
tions  of  fadl,  not  of  fentiment.  Whether  any  parti- 
cular perfon  be  endowed  with  good  fenfe  and  a deli- 
cate imagination,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be 
the  fubject  of  difpute,  and  be  liable  to  great  difcuifion 
and  enquiry;  but  that  fuch  a characler  is  valuable 
and  eftiraable  wall  be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind. 
Where  thele  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no  more  than 
in  other  difputable  queflions,  which  are  fubmitted  to 
the  imdcrllanding:  They  miift  produce  the  beft  ar- 
guments that  their  invention  fuggefts  to  them ; they 
mull;  ackno^vledge  a true  and  decilive  flandard  to 
exifi:  fomewhere,  to  v/it,  real  exiflence  and  matter  of 
fuel ; and  they  mufh  have  indulgence  to  fuch  as  difter 
from  them  in  their  appeals  to  this  flandard.  It  is 
fiilficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  wc  have  proved, 
that  the  tafle  of  all  individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  that  fomc  men  in  general,  however  dif- 
ficult 
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llculttobe  particularly  pitched  upon,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  univerlal  fentiment  to  have  a preference 
above  others. 

But  ill  reality  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  par- 
ticulars, the  ilandard  of  talte,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  is 
reprefented.  Though  in  fpeculation  we  may  readily 
avow  a certain  criterion  in  fcience,  and  deny  it  in 
fentiment,  the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much 
more  hard  to  afeertain  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the 
latter.  I'heories  of  abltracl;  philofophy,  fyftems  of 
profound  theology,  have  prevailed  during  one  age  : 
In  a fucceffive  period  thefe  have  been  univerfally  ex- 
ploded; their  abfurdity  has  been  detedled;  other 
theories  and  fyftems  have  fupplied  their  place,  which 
again  gave  place  to  their  fucceftbrs ; and  nothing  has 
been  experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of 
chance  and  faftiion  than  thefe  pretended  deciftons  of 
fcience.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Juft  expreffions  of  paffion 
and  nature  are  fure,  after  a little  time,  to  gain  public 
applaufc,  which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Aristotle, 
and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Descartes,  may 
fucceffively  yield  to  each  other:  But  Terence  and 
Virgil  maintain  an  univerfal,  undifputed  empire 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  abftracl  philofophy  of 
Cicero  has  loft  its  credit:  The  vehemence  of  his 
oratory  is  ftill  the  objeift  of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  tafte  be  rare,  they  arc 
ealily  to  be  diftinguiftied  in  fociety  by  the  foundnefs 
of  their  underftanding,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their 
faculties  above  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  afeendant 
which  they  acquire,  gives  a prevalence  to  that  lively 
approbation,  with  which  they  receive  any  produedions 
of  genius,  and  renders  it  generally  predominant. 
Many  men,  when  left  to  themfelves,  have  but  a faint 
and  dubious  perception  of  beauty,  wlio  yet  are  ca- 
pable of  relilhing  any  fine  ftroke  which  is  pointed 
out  to  them.  Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of  the 
real  poet  or  orator  is  the  caufc  of  fomc  new  converfion. 
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And  though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a time,  they 
never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the  true  genius, 
but  vield  at  lafl  to  the  force  of  nature  and  juft  fenti- 
ment.  Thus,  though  a civilized  nation  may  eafily  be 
miftaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philofopher, 
they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err  in  their  af- 
feciion  for  a favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a 
ftandard  of  tafte,  and  reconcile  the  difcordant  appre- 
henftons  of  men,  there  ftill  remain  two  fources  of  va- 
riaton,  which  are  not  fufticient  indeed  to  confound 
all  the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will 
often  ferve  to  produce  a difference  in  the  degrees  of 
our  approbation  or  blame.  The  one  is  the  different 
humours  of  particular  men ; the  other,  the  particular 
manners  and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  The 
general  principles  of  tafte  are  uniform  in  liuman  na- 
ture: Where  men  vary  in  their  judgments,  fonie  de- 
fect or  perverfion  in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be 
remarked,  proceeding  either  from  prejudice,  from 
want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delicacy;  and  there  is 
juft  reafon  for  approving  one  tafte  and  condemning 
another:  But  where  there  is  fuch  a diverftty  in  the 
internal  frame  or  external  fituation  as  is  entirely 
blamelefs  on  both  lides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give 
one  the  preference  above  the  other;  in  that  cafe,  a 
certain  degree  of  diverftty  in  judgment  is  unavoidable, 
and  we  feek  in  vain  for  a ftandard,  by  which  we  can 
reconcile  the  contrary  fentiments. 

A young  man,  whole  pafftons  are  warm,  v'ill  he 
more  fenftbly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  ima- 
ges than  a man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  tabes 
pleafure  in  wife,  philofophical  refiedions  concerning 
the  condud  of  life  and  moderation  of  the  pafftons. 
At  twenty,  Ovud  may  be  the  favourite  author ; Ho- 
race at  forty:  and  perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly 
would  wm,  in  fuch  cafes,  endeavour  to  enter  into  the 
fentiments  of  others,  and  diveft  ourfelves  of  thole 
nropenfities  wdiich  are  natural  to  us.  We  choofe  our 
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fcivourltc  author  as  we  do  our  friend,  from  a confor- 
mity of  humour  and  difpofition.  Mirth  or  paffion,  fen- 
timentor  reflection-,  whichever  of  thefe  moil  predo- 
minates in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a peculiar  fympatby 
with  the  writer  who  refembles  us. 

One  perfon  is  more  plcafed  with  the  fublime ; another, 
with  the  tender-,  a third,  with  raillery.  One  has  a 
Itrong  fenflbility  to  blemiflies,  and  is  extremely  llu- 
dious  of  correclnefs;  Another  has  a more  lively  feeling 
of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  ablurdities  and  de- 
fects for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  llroke.  The  ear  of 
this  man  is  entirely  turned  towards  concifenefs  and 
energy;  that  man  is  delighted  with  a copious,  rich, 
and  harmonious  expreilion.  Simplicity  is  affected  by 
one ; ornament,  by  another.  Comedy,  tragedy,  fatire, 
odes,  have  each  its  partizans,  who  prefer  that  parti- 
cular fpccies  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an 
error  in  a critic  to  confine  his  approbation  to  one 
fpecies  or  llyle  of  writing,  and  condemn  all  the  relt. 
iffit  it  is  ahnofl:  impoflible  not  to  feel  a prediledion 
for  that  wliich  fuits  our  particular  turn  and  difpoli- 
tion.  Such  preferences  are  innocent  and  unavoidable, 
and  can  never  reafonably  be  the  object  of  difpute, 
becaufe  there  is  no  ffandard  by  wTich  they  can  be 
decided. 

For  a like  reafon,  w-e  are  more  pleafed  in  the  courfe 
of  our  reading,  with  piclures  and  characters  that  re- 
femble  objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or 
country,  than  w'ith  thofe  wdiich  deferibe  a different 
fet  of  cufloms.  It  is  not  without  fome  eflbrt,  that  we. 
reeoncile  ourfelves  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  man- 
ners, and  behold  princefles  carrying  water  from  the 
fpring,  and  kings  and  heroes  dreffing  their  own  vic- 
tuals. We  may  allow-  in  general,  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  fuch  manners  is  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  de- 
formity in  the  piece ; but  w^e  are  not  fo  fenfibly  touched 
wuth  them.  For  this  reafon,  comedy  is  not  eafily 
transferred  from  cne  age  or  nation  to  another.  A 
Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  net  pleafed  wdth  the 
4 Anjdria 
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Andria  of  Terence,  or  Clitia  ofMAcniAVEi; 
where  the  line  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  turns, 
never  once  appears  to  the  fpedators,  but  is  always 
kept  behind  the  feenes,  fuitably  to  the  referved  hu- 
mour of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Italians.  A man 
of  learning  and  relledion  can  make  allowance  for 
thefe  peculiarities  of  manners;  but  a common  audi- 
ence can  never  dived  themfelves  fo  far  of  their  ufual 
ideas  and  fentiments,  as  to  reliih  pidures  which  no- 
wife refemble  them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a refledion,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  ufeful  in  examining  the  celebrated  contro- 
verfy  concerning  ancient  and  modern  learning;  where 
we  often  find  the  one  lide  exculing  any  feeming  ab- 
furdity  in  the  ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  the  other  refufmg  to  admit  this  excufe,  or  at  lead 
admitting  it  only  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for 
the  performance.  In  my  opinion,  the  proper  boun- 
daries in  this  fubjed  have  feldom  been  fixed  between 
the  contending  parties.  Where  any  innocent  pecu- 
liarities of  manners  are  reprefented,  fuch  as  thofe  above 
mentioned,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted y and 
a man  who  is  fhocked  wdth  them,  ^ives  an  evident 
proof  of  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement.  The  poet’s 
monument  more  durable  than  hrafs,  mud  fall  to  the 
ground  like  common  brick  or  clay,  were  men  to  make 
no  allowance  for  the  continual  revolutions  of  manners 
and  cudoms,  and  would  admit  of  nothing  but  what 
was  fuitable  to  the  prevailing  fafhion.  Mud  we 
throw  afide  the  pidures  of  our  ancedors,  becaufe  of 
their  ruffs  and  fardingales?  But  where  the  ideas  of 
morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  another, 
and  where  vicious  manners  are  deferibed,  without 
being  marked  with  the  proper  charaders  of  blame 
and  difapprobation ; this  mud  be  allowed  to  disfigure 
tlic  poem,  and  to  be  a real  deformity.  I cannot,  nor 
is  it  proper  I diould,  enter  into  fuch  fentiments ; and 
however  I may  excufe  the  poet,  on  account  of  the 
manners  of  his  age,  I never  can  relidi  the  comopfi- 
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tion.  The  want  of  humanity  and  of  decency,  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  charaders  drawn  by  feveral  of  the 
ancient  poets,  even  fometimes  by  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  diminiflies  confiderably  the  merit 
of  their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modern  authors 
an  advantage  over  them.  We  are  not  intcrefted  in 
the  fortunes  and  fentiments  of  fuch  rough  heroes: 
We  are  difpleafed  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue 
fo  much  confounded : And  whatever  indulgence  we 
may  give  to  the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices, 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ouiTclvcs  to  enter  into  his  fen- 
timents, to  bear  an  aff'cclion  to  characlers  which  we 
plainly  difcover  to  be  blameable. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  moral  principles,  as 
with  fpeculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  Thefe  are  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  fon  embraces  a 
difi'erent  fyltem  from  the  father : Nay,  there  fcarcely  is 
any  man  who  can  boalt  of  great  conftancy  and  uni- 
formity in  this  particular.  Whatever  fpeculative  er- 
rors may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age 
or  country,  they  detraH  but  little  from  the  value  of 
thofe  compofitions.  There  needs  but  a certain  turn 
of  thought  or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all 
the  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  and  relifii  the  fen- 
timents or  conclulions  derived  from  them:  but  a very 
violent  elfort  is  requifite  to  change  our  judgment  of 
manners,  and  excite  fentiments  of  approbation  or 
blame,  love  or  hatred,  difierent  from  thofe  to  which 
the  mind  from  long  cuftom  has  been  familiarized : 
And  where  a man  is  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  that 
moral  ftandard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is  juftly  jea- 
lous of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  fentiments  of  his 
heart  for  a moment,  in  complaifance  to  any  writer 
whatfoever. 

Of  all  i'peculative  errors,  thofe  which  regard  re- 
ligion are  the  molt;  cxcufable  in  compofitions  of 
genius;  nor  is.it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civi- 
lity or  wildom  of  any  people,  or  even  of  lingle  per- 
fons,  by  the  grofihefs  or  refinement  of  their  theological 

prin- 
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principles.  The  fame  good  fenfe  that  direcls  men' 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  is  not  hearkened 
to  in  religious  matters,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
placed  altogether  above  the  cognizance  of  human 
reafon.  On  this  account,  all  the  abfurdities  of  the 
pagan  fyftem  of  theology  muft  be  overlooked  by  every 
critic,  who  would  pretend  to  form  a juil  notion  of 
ancient  poetry ; and  our  pofterity,  in  their  turn,  muft 
have  the  fame  indulgence  to  their  forefathers.  No 
religious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as  a fault  to 
any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely  principles,  and 
take  not  fuch  ftrong  poffeffion  of  his  heart,  as  to  lay 
him  under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  fuperfiition. 
Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  fentiments 
of  morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice 
and  virtue.  They  are  therefore  eternal  blemifties, 
according  to  the  principle  above  mentioned ; nor  are 
the  prejudices  and  falfe  opinions  of  the  age  fufficient 
to  juftify  them. 

It  is  elTential  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion  to  in- 
fpire  a violent  hatred  of  every  other  worfhip,  and  to 
reprefent  all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the 
objeds  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  fenti- 
ments, though  they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are 
confideredas  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion^ 
and  are  reprefented  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems 
as  a kind  of  divine  heroifm.  This  bigotry  has  dif 
figured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre, 
PoLiEUCTE  and  Ath alia;  where  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  particular  modes  of  worfiiip  is  fet  off  with  all  the 
pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant  cha- 
racler  of  the  heroes.  “ What  is  this,”  fays  the  fu- 
blime  Joad  to  Josabet,  finding,  her  in  difcourfe  with 
Math  AN  the  prieft  of  Baal,  “ Does  the  daughter  of 
‘‘  David  fpeak  to  this  traitor?  Are  you  not  afraid, 
“ left  the  earth  fiiould  open  and  pour  forth  flames  to 
devour  you  both?  Or,  left  thofe  holy  walls  fhould 
“ fail  and  crufti  you  together?  What  is  his  purpofe? 
Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to  pcifon  the 
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“ air  which  we  breathe  with  his  horrid  prefence?” 
Such  fentiments  are  received  with  great  applaufe  on 
the  theatre  of  Paris  ; but  at  London  the  Ipedators 
would  be  full  as  much  pleafed  to  hear  Achilles  tell 
Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a dog  in  his  forehead, 
and  a deer  in  his  heart;  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno 
with  a found  drubbing  if  fhe  will  not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  alfo  a blemifli  in  any  polite; 
compolition,  when  they  rife  up  to  fuperftition,  and 
intrude  themfelves  into  every  fentiment,  however  re- 
mote from  any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no 
excufe  for  the  poet,  that  the  cuftoms  of  his  country 
had  burdened  life  with  fo  many  religious  ceremonies 
and  obfervances,  that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from 
that  yoke.  It  mult  for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch 
to  compare  his  miftrefs,  Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  is  it  lefs  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine, 
Eoccace,  very  ferioufly  to  give  thanks  to  God  Al- 
mighty and  the' ladies,  for  their  allillance  in  defen- 
ding him  againft  his  enemies. 


Vox.  I. 
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Of  Commerce- 


The  greater  part -of  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  two  claffes  ; that  of  Jhallow  thinkers,  who 
fall  fliort  of  the  truth  ; and  that  of  ahjlrufe  thinkers, 
who  go  beyond  it.,  The  latter  clafs  are  by  far  the 
moft  rare : and  I may  add,  by  far  the  mod  ufeful 
and  valuable.  They  fugged  hints,  at  lead,  and  dart 
difficulties,  which  they  want,  perhaps,  (kill  to  pur- 
fue  ; but  which  may  produce  fine  difeoveries,  when 
handled  by  men  who  have  a more  jud  way  of  think- 
ing. At  word,  what  they  fay  is  uncommon ; and  if 
it  diould  cod  fome  pains  to  comprehend  it,  one  has, 
however,  the  pleafure  of  hearing  fomething  that  is 
new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued,  who  tells  us 
nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  every  cofiee- 
houfe  converfation. 

All  people  of  Jfmlhw  thought  are  apt  to  decry 
even  thofe  of  /olid  underdanding,  as  abjlnife  X[y\riktx% 
and  metaphylicians,  and  refiners  • and  never  will 
allow  any  thing  to  be  jud  which  is  beyond  their 

own 
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- cwn  weak  conceptions.  There  are  fome  cafes,  I 
ovrn,  where  an  extraordinary  refinement  affords  a 
ftrong  prcfumption  of  falfehood,  and  where  no  rea- 
foning  is  to  be  trufled  but  what  is  natural  and  eafy. 
When  a man  deliberates  concerning  his  condudl  in 
any  particular  affair,  and  forms  fchemes  in  politics, 
trade,  economy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life ; he  never 
ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connefl  too 
long  a chain  of  confequences  together.  Something 
is  fure  to  happen  that  will  difconcert  his  realoning, 
and  produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expedl- 
ed.  But  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjedls,  one 
may  juflly  affirm,  that  our  ipeculations  can  fcarcely 
ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  be  juft  ; and  that  the 
difference  between  a common  man  and  a man  of 
genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fliallownefs  or  depth  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.  General 
rcalbnings  feem  intricate,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
general ; nor  is  it  eafy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to 
diftinguifli,  in  a great  number  of  particulars,  that 
common  circumftance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to 
extracf  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the  other  fuper- 
11  nous  circumftances.  Every  judgment  or  conclulion 
with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their 
view  to  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  which  compre- 
hend under  them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals, 
and  include  a whole  feience  in  a fingle  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  fuch  an  extenfive 
profpecl  ; and  the  conclufions  derived  from  it,  even 
though  clearly  expreffed,  leem  intricate  and  obfeure. 
But  however  intricate  they  may  feem,  it  is  certain, 
that  general  principles,  if  juft  and  found,  muft  al- 
ways prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things,  though 
they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes  ; and  it  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  philofophers  to  regard  the  general  courfe 
of  things.  1 may  add,  that  it  is  alfo  the  chief  buli- 
nefs  of  politicians ; efpecially  in  the  domcftic  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate,  where  the  public  good,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  their  objedl,  depends  on  the  concur- 
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rence  of  a multitude  of  caufes  ; not,  as  in  foreign  po- 
litics, on  accidents  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a 
few  perfons.  This  therefore  makes  the  difference 
between  particular  deliberations  and  general  reafom 
ings,  and  renders  fubtility  and  refinement  much 
more  fuitable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

I thought  this  introduction  neceffary  before  the 
following  difeburfes  on  commerce,  money,  interejl,  ba^ 
lance  of  trade  i^c.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occur 
fome  principles  which  are  uncommon,  and  which 
may  feem  too  refined  and  fubtile  for  fuch  vulgar 
fubjeCts.  If  faife,  let  them  be  rejected  : but  no  one 
ought  to  entertain  a prejudice  againfl  them,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatnefs  of  a ftate,  and  the  happinefs  of  its 
fubjebts,  how  independent  foever  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  in  fome  refpects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be 
infeparable  wdth  regard  to  commerce  ; and  as  private 
men  receive  greater  fecurity,  in  the  poffelhon  of 
their  trade  and  riches,  from  the  power  of  the  public; 
fo  the  public  becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
opulence  and  extenfive  commerce  of  private  men. 
This  maxim  is  true  in  general ; though  I cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that  it  may  poffibly  admit  of  ex- 
ceptions, and  that  we  often  eflablilh  it  with  too  little 
relerve  and  limitation.  There  may  be  fome  circum- 
ftances,  where  the  commerce  and  riches  and  luxury 
of  individuals,  inftead  of  adding  flrength  to  the  pub- 
lic, wall  ferve  only  to  thin  its  armies,  and  diminifh 
its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  Man 
is  a very  variable  being,  and  fufceptible  of  many  dif- 
ferent • opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  conduft. 
What  may  be  true,  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of 
thinking,  will  be  found  faife,  when  he  has  embraced 
an  oppoiite  fet  of  manners  and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  Hate  may  be  divided  into 
hifbandmen  and  manufaSlurers.  The  former  are  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  the  land  ; the  latter  works 
up  the  materials  furnillied  by  the  former  into  all  the 

com- 
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commodities  which  are  neceffary  or  ornamental  to 
human  life.  As  foon  as  men  quit  their  favage  ftate, 
where  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  they 
muft  fall  into  thefe  two  clafles  ^ though  the  arts  of 
agriculture  employ  at  jirft  the  molt  numerous  part  of 
the  fociety  *,  Time  and  experience  improve  fo 
much  thefe  arts,  that  the  land  may  eaflly  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  men,  than  tlrole  who  are 
immediately  employed  in  its  culture,  or  who  furnifli 
the  more  neceflary  manufactures  to  fuch  as  are  fo 
employed. 

If  thefe  fuperfluous  hands  apply  themfelves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts 

luxury y they  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the  flate;  lince 
they  artbrd  to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  en- 
joyments, with  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been 
unacquainted.  But  may  not  another  fcheme  bepio- 
pofed  for  the  employment  of  thefe  fuperfluous  hands? 
May  not  the  fovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  fleets  and  armies,  to  encreafe  the  domi- 
nions ot  the  ftate  abroad,  and  fpread  its  fgme  over 
< diftant  nations  ? It  is  certain,  that  the  fewer  delires 
and  wants  are  tound  in  the  proprietors  and  labour- 
ers ot  land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they  employ  ; and 
confequently  the  fuperfluities  of  the  land,  inltead  of 
maintaining  tradefmen  and  manufaClurers,  may  fup- 
port  fleets  and  armies  to  a much  greater  extent, 
than  where  a great  many  arts  are  required  to  minifter 
to  the  luxury  of  particular  perfons.  Here  therefore 
feems  to  be  a kind  of  oppolition  between  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  ftate  and  the  happinels  of  the  fubjed. 
A ftate  is  never  greater  tlian  when  all  its  fuperfluous 
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* Monf.  M ELON,  in  his  political  eflay  on  commerce,  aiTerts,  that 
even  at  prefent,  if  you  divide  France  into2oparts,  i6are  labour- 
ers or  pcafants ; two  only  artizens ; one  belonging  to  the  law, 
church,  and  military  ; and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeos. 
This  calculation  is  certainly  very  erroneous.  In  France,  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  moll  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  cities ; and  even  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  country,  a grea; 
O'jmber  axe  artizans,  perhaps  above  a third 
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hands  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  public. 
The  eafe  and  convenience  of  private  perfons  require, 
that  thefe  hands  fhould  be  employed  in  their  fervice. 
The  one  can  never  be  fatislied  but  at  the  expence  of 
the  other.  As  the  ambition  of  the  fovereign  mull 
entrench  on  the  luxury  of  individuals ; fo  the  luxury 
of  individuals  mull  diminilh  the  force,  and  check 
the  ambition  of  the  fovereign. 

Nor  is  this  reafoning  merely  chimerical ; but  is 
founded  on  hiftory  and  experience.  The  republic  of 
Sparta  was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  Hate 
now  in  the  world,  confining  of  an  equal  number  of 
people  ; and  this  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of 
commerce  and  luxury.  The  Helotes  were  the  la- 
bourers : The  Spartans  were  the  foldiers  or  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  evident,  that  the  labour  of  the  He- 
lotes could  not  have  maintained  fo  great  a number 
of  Spartans,  had  thefe  latter  lived  in  eafe  and  deli- 
cacy, and  given  employment  to  a great  variety  of 
trades  and  manufaclures.  The  like  policy  may  be 
remarked  in  Rome.  And,  indeed,  throughout  all 
ancient  hiflory,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fmalleft  re- 
publics raifed  and  maintained  greater  armies,  than 
ilates,  confifling  of  triple  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
are  able  to  fupport  at  prefent.  It  is  computed,  that, 
in  all  European  nations,  the  proportion  between' 
foldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a hundred. 
But  we  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its 
fmall  territory,  raifed  and  maintained,  in  early  times, 
ten  legions  againft  the  Latins.  Athens,  the  whole 
of  whofe  dominions  was  not  larger  than  Yorkshire, 
fentto  the  expediUon  againfl  Sicily  near  forty  thou- 
fandmen*.  Dionysius theelder,  itis  faid,  maintained 
a Handing  army  of  a hundred  thoufand  foot  and  ten 
thoufand  horfe,  belides  a large  fleet  of  four  hundred 
fail  I ; though  his  territories  extended  no  farther  than 

the 
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t D lOD.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  This  account,  I own,  is  fomewhat  fufpici- 
cious,  not  to  fay  worfe  ; chiefly  becaufc  this  army  was  not  corti'' 
pofed  of  citizens,  but  of  mercenary  forces. 
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thc'city  “of  Syracuse,  about  a third  of  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  and  fome  fea-port  towns  and  garrifons  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  It  is  true,  the  an- 
cient armies  in  time  of  war,  fublifled  much  upon 
plunder : But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their 
turn  ? w^hich  was  a more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a 
tax,  than  any  other  that  could  be  devifed.  In  Ihort, 
no  probable  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  the  great 
power  of  the  more  ancient  dates  above  the  modern,  ' 
but  their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  arti- 
zans  were  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers, 
and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  live  upon  it.  Livy  ' 
fays,  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  raifc  as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  in  her  early 
days,  die  fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins  *. 
Inllead  of  thofe  foldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and 
empire-in  Camillus’s  time,  there  were  in  August- 
us’s days,  mulicians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and 
-taylors  ; and  if  the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at 
both  periods,  it  could  certainly  maintain  equal  num- 
bers in  the  one  profeffion  as  in  the  other.  They  ad- 
ded nothing  to  the  mere  necelTaries  of  life,  in  the  lat- 
ter period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occafion  to  alk,  whether  fo^ 
vereigns  may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient 
policy,  and  confult  their  own  intereil  in  this  refpeci, 
more  than  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjecis  ? I anfwer, 
that  it  appears  to  me  almoft  impollible ; and  that 
becaufe  ancient  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to 
tlie  more  natural  and  ufual  courfe  of  things.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  peculiar  laws  Sparta  was 
governed,  and  what  a progidy  that  republic  is  juftly 
elleemed  by  every  one,  who  has  ,conlidered  human 
nature,  as  it  has  difplayed  itfelf  in  other  nations,  and 
other  ages.  Were  the  teflimony  of  hillory  lefs  poli- 
tive  and  circmndantial,  fuch  a government  ivould 
appear  a mere  philofophical  w’him  or  hetion,  and  im- 
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poflible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  And  though 
the  Roman  and  other  ancient  republics  were  fupport- 
ed  on  principles  fomewhat  more  natural,  yet  was 
there  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumllances  to 
make  them  fubmit  to  fuch  grievous  burthens.  They 
were  free  Hates ; they  were  fmall  ones ; and  the  age 
being  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were  continually 
in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  public  fpirit, 
efpecially  in  fmall  Hates  ; and  this  public  fpirit,  this 
amor  patriae,  muH  encreafe,  when  the  public  is  almoH 
in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged  every  mo- 
ment to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateH  dangers  for 
its  defence.  A continual  fucceflion  of  wars  makes 
every  citizen  a foldier  : He  takes  the  field  in  his  turn: 
And  during  his  fervice  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
himfelf.  This  fervice  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a heavy 
tax ; yet  is  it  lefs  felt  by  a people  addidled  to  arms,  who 
fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  gain  and  induHry  as  well  as  pler- 
fure  *.  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  for- 
tunes among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics, 
where  every  field  belonging  to  a different  proprietor, 
was  able  to  maintain  a family,  and  rendered  the  num- 
bers of  citizens  very  conliderable,  even  without  trade 
and  manufaftures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
among  a free  and  very  martial  people,  may  fometimes 
have  no  other  efledl  than  to  render  the  public  more 
powerful,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  common  courfe  of 
human  afl'airs,  it  will  have  a quite  contrary  tendency. 
Sovereigns  rnuH  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in 
their  principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A long 
courfe  of  tim*e,  with  a variety  of  accidents  and  cir- 
cumHances,  are  requifite  to  produce  thofc  great  re- 
volutions, which  fo  much  diverfifv  the  face  of  human 
affairs.  And  the  lefs  natural  any  let  of  principles  are, 
which  fupport  a particular  fociety,.  the  more  difficulty 
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will  a legillator  meet  with  in  raifing  and  cultivating 
them.  It  is  his  belt  policy  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mon bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Now,  according  to 
the  mod  natural  courfe  of  things,  indiiftry  and  arts 
and  trade  increaie  the  power  ofthe  fovereign,  as  well 
as  the  happiiiefs  ofthe  fubjecds ; and  that  policy  is  vio- 
lent, which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of 
individuals.  This  will  eafily  appear  from  a few  con- 
fiderations,  which  will  preient  to  us  the  coniequences 
of  doth  and  barbarity. 

Where  manufadures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not 
cultivated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  mud  apply  them- 
feives  to  agriculture ; and  it  their  Ikill  and  indudry 
increafe,  there  mud  arife  a great  fuperfluity  from 
their  labour,  beyond  what  fudices  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  encreafe  their 
Ikill  and  indudry ; lince  they  cannot  exchange  that 
fuperduity  for  any  commodities,  which  may  ferve 
either  to  their  pleafure  or  vanity.  A habit  of  indo- 
lence naturally  prevails.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is  cultivated,  yields 
not  its  utmod  for  want  of  Ikiil  and  adiduity  in  the 
farmers.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require 
that  great  numbers  diould  be  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice,  the  labour  of  the  people  furnillies  now  no 
fiiperduities,  by  which  thefe  numbers  can  be  main- 
tained. The  labourers  cannot  encrcale  their  dtili 
and  indudry  on  a ludden.  Lands  uncultivated  can- 
not be  brought  into  tillage  for  fome  years.  'I 'he  ar- 
mies, mean  while,  mud  either  make  fudden  and  vio- 
lent conqueds,  or  difnand  for  want  of  iliblideiice.  A 
regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  fuch  a people;  and  their  foldiers  mud  be 
as  ignorant  and  unlkillful  as  their  farmers  and  manu- 
fadurers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchafed  hy  labour; 
and  our  pallions  are  the  only  caufes  of  labour.  V/hen 
a nation  abounds  in  manufactures,  and  mechanic  arts. 
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the  proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  ftudy 
agriculture  as  a fcience,  and  redouble  their  induftiy 
and  attention.  The  fuperfluity  which  arifes  from 
their  labour  is  not  loft  ; but  is  exchanged  with  ma- 
nufacftures  for  thofe  commodities  which  mens  luxu- 
ry now  makes  them  covet.  By  this  means,  land 
furnifties  a great  deal  more  of  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
than  what  fuftices  for  thofe  who  cultivate  it.  In 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  fuperfluity  goes 
to  the  maintenance  of  manufadurers  and  the  impro- 
vers of  liberal  arts.  But  it  is  eafy  for  the  public  to 
convert  many  of  thefe  manufadurers  into  foldiers,  and 
maintain  them  by  that  fuperfluity  which  arifes  from 
the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  civilized  governments.  When 
the  fovereign  raifes  an  army,  what  is  the  confeqiience? 
He  impofes  a tax.  This  tax  obliges  ail  the  people  to 
retrench  what  is  leaft  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence. 
Thofe  who  labour  in  fuch  commodities,  muft  either 
enlift  in  the  troops,  or  turn  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
and  thereby  oblige  forne  labourers  to  enlift  for  want 
nf  bufinefs.  And  to  confider  the  matter  abftraded- 
ly,  manufadures  encreafe  the  power  of  the  ftate  only 
as  they  ftore  up  fo  much  labour,  and  that  of  a kind 
to  which  the  public  may  lay  claim,  without  depri- 
ving any  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  more 
labour,  therefore,  is  employed  beyond  mere  necefla- 
ries, the  more  powerful  is  any  ftate ; fince  the  perfons 
engaged  in  that  labour  may  ealily  be  converted  to  the 
public  fervice.  In  a ftate  without  manufadures, 
there  may  be  the  fame  number  of  hands,  but  there 
is  not  the  fame  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  fame 
kind.  All  the  labour  is  there  beftowed  upon  necef 
faries,  which  can  admit  of  little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatnefs  of  the  fovereign  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  ftate  are,  in  a great  meafure,  united  with 
regard  to  trade  and  manufadures.  It  is  a violent 
method,  and  in  moft  cafes  impradicable,  to  oblige 
the  labourer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raife  from  the  land 
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more  than  what  fubfifts  himfelf  and  family.  Furnifh 
him  with  manufadures  and^commodities,  and  he  will 
do  it  of  himfelf.  Afterwards  you  will  find  it  eafy  to 
feize  fome  part  of  his  fuperfluous  labour,  and  employ 
it  in  the  public  fervice,  without  giving  him  his 
wonted  return.  Being  accuftomed  to  induftry,  he* 
will  think  this  lefs  grievous,  than  if,  at  once,  you 
obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labour  without 
any  reward.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to 
the  othef  members  of  the  iVate.  I'he  greater  is  the 
dock  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may 
be  taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  fenfible 
alteration  in  it. 

A public  granary  of  corn,  a llorchoufe  of  cloth, 
a magazine  of  arms ; all  thefe  mu  ft  be  allowed  real, 
riches  and  ftrength  in  any  ftatc.  Trade  and  induftry 
are  really  nothing  but  a flock  of  labour,  which,  in 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  employed  for  the 
eafe  and  fatisfaction  of  individuals  ; but  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  ftate,  may,  in  part,  be  turned  to  public 
advantage.  Could  we  convert  a city  into  a kind  of 
fortified  camp,  and  infufe  into  each  breaft  fo  martial 
a genius,  and  fuch  a paflion  for  public  good,  as  to 
make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greateft  hard- 
ihips  for  the  fake  of  the  public  ; thefe  afteeftions 
might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a fuftici- 
ent  fpur  to  induftry,  and  fupport  the  community.  It 
wmuld  then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  ^baniih 
all  arts  and  luxury  ; and,  by  reftrieftions  on  equipage 
and  tables,  make  the  provilions  and  forage  laft  longer, 
than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a number  of  fu- 
perftuous  retainers.  But  as  thefe  principles  are  too 
dilinterefted,  and  too  difficult  to  fupport,  it  is  requi- 
lite  to  govern  men  by  other  paffions,  and  animate 
him  with  a fpirit  of  avarice  and  induftry,  art  and 
luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  cafe,  loaded  with  a 
fuperiiuous  retinue  ; but  the  provilions  flow  in  pro- 
portionably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is 
ilill  fupported  j and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  be- 
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ing  more  complied  with  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
public,  find  their  account  in  the  obfervance  of  thofe 
maxims. 

The  fame  method  of  reafoning' will  let  us  fee  the 
advantage  of  foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the 
power  of  the  flate,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happinefs 
of  the  fiibjed:.  It  encreafes  the  flock  of  labour  in 
the  nation ; and  the  fovcreign  may  convert  what  fliare 
of  it  he  finds  neceflary  to  the  fervice  of  the  public. 
Foreign  trade,  by  its  imports,  furniflies  materials  for 
new  manufacliires ; and  by  its  exports,  it  produces 
labour  in  particular  commodities,  which  could  not 
be  confiimed  at  home.  In  ffiort,  a kingdom,  that 
has  a large  import  and  export,  mufl  abound  more 
with  induftry,  and  that  employed  upon  delicacies 
and  luxuries,  than  a kingdom^which  refls  contented 
with  its  native  commodities.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier.  The  indi- 
viduals reap  the  benefit  of  thefe  commodities,  fo  far 
as  they  gratify  the  fenfes  and  appetites..  And  the 
public  is  alfo  a gainer,  while  a greater  flock  of  labour 
is,  by  this  means,  florcd  up  againfl  any  public  exi- 
gency : that  is,  a greater  number  of  laborious  men 
are  maintained,  who  may  be  diverted  to  the  public 
fervice,  without  robbing  any  one  of  the  neceffaries, 
or  even  the  chief  conveniences,  of  life. 

If  we  confiilt  hiflory,  we  fliall  find,  that,  in  mofl 
nations,  foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in 
home  m anil  fad n res,  and  given  birth  to  domeflic  lux- 
ury. The  temptation  is  ftronger  to  make  ufe  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  which  are  ready  for  ufe,  and 
which  arc  entirely  new  to  us,  than  to  make  improve- 
ments on  any  domeflic  commodity,  which  always  ad- 
vance by  flow  degrees,  and  never  affecl  us  by  their 
novelty.  The  profit  is  alfo  very  great,  in  exporting 
what  is  fiiperlliious  at  home,  and  what  bears  no  price 
to  forcige  nations,  whofe  foil  or  climate  is  not  favour- 
able to  that  commodity.  Thus  men  become  ac- 
quainted with  xhc  pkajures  of  \w:^\uy  and  the  profits 
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of  commerce  ; and  their  delicacy  and  Indujlry,  being 
once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improve- 
ments, in  every  branch  of  domeftic  as  well  as  foreign 
trade.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage  which 
allies  from  a commerce  with  Grangers,  it  roufes 
men  from  their  indolence  ; and  prefenting  the  gayer 
and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation  wdth  objects  of 
luxury,  which  they  never  before  dreamed  of,  raifes 
in  them  a deli  re  of  a more  fplendid  way  of  life  than 
w'hat  their  ancellors  enjoyed.  And  at  the  fame  time, 
the  few  merchants,  w^ho  poliefs  the  fecret  of  thisim, 
portation  and  exportation,  make  great  profits ; and 
becoming  rivals  m w^ealth  to  the  ancient  nobility, 
tempt  other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals  in  com- 
merce. Imitation  foon  difiufes  ail  tliofe  arts ; while 
domefiic  manufactures  emulate  the  foreign  in  their 
improvements,  and  wmrk  up  every  home  commodity 
to  the  utmoft  perfection  of  which  it  is  fuiceptible. 
Their  own  Iteel  and  iron,  in  fuch  laborious  hands,  be- 
come equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 

IV^hen  the  afiairs  ol  the  fociety  are  once  brought  to 
this  fituation,  a nation  may  lore  moll  of  its  foreign 
trade,  and  yet  continue  a great  and  powerful  people. 
If  Itrangers  will  not  take  any  particular  commodity 
of  ours,  we  mull  ceale  to  labour  in  it.  The  fame 
hands  wall  turn  themieives  towards  fome  refinement 
in  other  commodities,  which  may  be  w^anted  at  home. 
And  there  mull  always  be  materials  for  them  to  work 
upon  ; till  every  perlbn  in  the  ftate,  wdio  pofieifes 
riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities, 
and  thofe  in  as  great  perfection,  as  he  delires : wnich 
can  never  pollibly  happen.  China  is  reprefented  as 
one  ol  the  moll  liouriming  empires  in  the  world; 
though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own 
territories.  » 

It  wnll  not,  I hope,  be  confidered  as  a fuperfluous 
digrefiion,  it  I here  obferve,  that  as  the  multitude  of 
mechanical  arts  is  advantageous,  fo  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  to  whole  lliare  the  produclions  of  thefe 
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arts  fall.  A too  great  difproportion  among  the  citi- 
zens weakens  any  ftate.  Fvers^  perfon,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  en  joy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a full  pof- 
fellion  of  all  the  necclfaries,  and  many  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life.  No  one  can  doubt,  but  fuch  an 
equality  is  moft  fuitable  to  human  nature,  and  dimi- 
nhhes  much  lefs  from  the  happinefs  of  the  rich,  than 
it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  alfo  augments  the 
ijower  of  the  Jtate,  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxes 
or  impolitions  be  paid  with  more  cheerfulnefs. 
Where  the  riches  are  engroifed  by  a few,  thefe  mull 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  fupplying  of  the  pub- 
lic neceffities.  But  when  the  riches  are  difperfed 
among  multitudes,  the  burthen  feels  light  on  every 
flioLilder,  and  the  taxes  make  not  a Very  fcnfible  dif- 
ference on  any  one’s  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few 
hands,  thefe  muft  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readi- 
ly confpire  to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  poor,  and 
opprefs  them  hill  farther,  to  the  difcouragement  of 
all  induftry. 

In  this  circumflance  confifl  s the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  prefent  in  the  world, 
or  that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  ilory.  It  is 
true,  the  English  feel  fome  difadvantages  in  foreign 
trade  by  the  high  price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part 
the  effedl  of  the  riches  of  their  artizans  as  well  as  of 
the  plenty  of  money  ; But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the 
mod  material  circumftance,  it  is  not  to-  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  happinefs  of  fo  many  millions. 
And  if  there  were  no  more  to  endear  to  them  that 
free  government  under  which  they  live,  this  alone 
were  fufhcient.  The  poverty  of  the  common  people 
is  a natural,  if  not  an  infallible,  effedl  of  abfolute 
monarchy ; though  I doubt,  whether  it  be  always 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  riches  are  an  in- 
fallible refult  of  liberty.  Liberty  mud  be  attended 
with  particular  accidents,  and  a certain  turn  of  think- 
ing, iji  order  to  produce  that  effedl.  Lord  Bacon, 
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accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the 
English  in  their  wars  with  France,  afcribes  them 
chiefly  to  the  fuperior  eafc  and  plenty  of  the  com- 
mon people  amongfl;  the  former ; yet  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty 
much  alike.  Where  the  labourers  and  artizans  are 
accullomed  to  work  for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but 
a fmall  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult 
for  them,  even  in  a free  government,  to  better  their 
condition,  or  confpire  among  themfelves  to  heighten 
their  wages.  But  even  where  they  are  accullomed 
to  a more  plentiful  way  of  life,  it  is  eafy  for  the 
rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  confpire  againil 
them,  and  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  the  taxes  011 
their  flioulders. 

It  may  feem  an  odd  pofition,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
18,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  the  fuperior  riches  of 
the  foil  and  happineis  of  the  climate ; yet  there  want 
not  reafons  to  juftify  this  paradox.  In  fuch  a fine 
mould  or  foil  as  that  of  thofe  more  fouthern  regions, 
agriculture  is  an  eafy  art ; and  one  man,  with  a couple 
of  forry  horfes,  will  be  able,  in  a feafon,  to  cultivate 
as  much  land  as  will  pay  a pretty  conliderable  rent 
to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art,  which  the  farmer 
knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for  a year,  as 
foon  as  it  is  exaufted ; and  the  warmth  of'  the  fun 
alone,  and  temperature  of  the  climate,  enrich  it,  and 
reftore  its  fertility.  Such  poor  peafants,  therefore, 
require  only  a Ample  maintenance  for  their  labour. 
They  have  no  Hock  or  riches  which  claim  more and 
at  the  fame  time,  they  are  for  ever  dependant  on  their 
landlord,  who  gives  no  leafes,  nor  fears  that  his  land 
will  be  fpoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In 
England,  the  land  is  rich  but  coarfe;  mud  be  cul- 
tivated at  a great  expence ; and  produces  flender  crops 
wdien  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a method  which 
gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a courfe  of  feveral  years. 
A farmer,  therefore,  in  England  mult  have  a con- 
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fiderable  (lock,  and  a long  leafc,  which  beget  propor- 
tional profits.  The  fine  vineyards  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  that  often  yield  to  the  landlord  above 
five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peafants  who 
iiave  fcarcely  bread : The  reafon  is,  that  fuch  peafants 
need  no  flock  but  their  own  limbs,  with  inftruments 
of  hufbandry  which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  fhillings. 

The  farmers  are  commonlv  in  fome  better  circum- 

•/ 

fiances  in  thofe  countries : But  the  grafiers  are  molt 
at  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  w^ho  cultivate  the  land.  The 
reafon  is  ftill  the  fame;  Men  muft  have  profits  pro- 
portionable to  their  expenfe  and  hazard.  Where  fo 
confiderable  a number  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  the 
peafants  and  farmers,  are  in  very  low  circumftances, 
all  the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty,  whether 
the  government  of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  re- 
publican. 

We  may  form  a fimilar  remark  with  regard  to  the 
general  hiftory  of  mankind.  What  is  the  reafon,  why 
no  people,  living  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet 
attain  to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police 
in  their  government,  and  any  military  difeipline; 
while  few  nations  in  the  temperate  climates  have 
been  altogether  deprived  of  thefe  advantages?  It  is 
probable,  that  one  caufe  of  this  phaenomcnon  is  the 
warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone, 
which  render  clothes  and  houfes  lefs  requifite  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  part,  that 
neceflity  which  is  the  great  fpur  to  induftry  and 
invention.  Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  fewer  goods  or  pofleflions  of  this  kind 
any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to 
arife  amongft  them,  and  the  lefs  neceflity  will  there 
be  for  a fettled  police  or  regular  authority  to  protect 
and  defend  them  froi;n  foreign  enemies,  or  from  each 
other. 
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Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts, 


Luxury  is  a word  of  an  uncertain  {ignificatiorij 
and  may  be  taken  in  a good  as  well  as  in  a bad 
ienl’e.  In  general,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the 
gratification  of  the  fenfes ; and  any  degree  of  it  may 
be  innocent  or  blameable,  according  to  the  age,  or 
country,  or  condition  of  the  perfon.  The  bounds 
between  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  ex- 
adly  fixed,  more  than  in  other  moral  fubjects.  To 
imagine  that  the  gratifying  of  any  fenfe,  or  the  in- 
dulging of  any  delicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel, 
is  of  itfelf  a vice,  can  never  enter  into  a head^  that 
is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthufiafm. 
1 have,  indeed,  heard  of  a monk  abroad,  who,  be- 
caufe  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a noble 
profpeid,  made  a covenant  with  bis  eyes  never  to  turn 
that  way,  or  receive  fo  fenfiial  a gratification.  And 
fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or  Bur-- 
GUNDY,  preferably  to  fmall  beer  or  porter.  Thefe 
indulgencies  are  only  vices  when  they  are  purfued  at 
the  ex  pence  of  fome  virtue  j as  liberality  or  charity  ^ 
in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a 
man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  himfelf  to  want 
and  beggary*  Where  they  entrench  upon  no  virtue, 
but  lea\e  ample  fubjecf  whence  to  provide  for  friends, 
family,  and  every  proper  objecl  of  generollty  or  com- 
palTion,  tney  are  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every 
age  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  almofl  all  moralifls. 
to  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  table, 

or  inftance,  without  any  relifli  fur  the  pleafures  of 
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ambition,  finely,  or  converiation,  is  a mark  of  flnpi- 
dity,  and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper 
or  genius.  To  confine  one’s  expence  entirely  to  fuch 
a gratification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  family, 
is  an  indication  of  a heart  deflitute  of  humanity  or 
benevolence;  but  if  a man  referve  time  fuflicient  for 
all  laudable  purfuits,  and  money  fuflicient  for  all  ge- 
nerous purpofes,  he  is  free  from  every  fhadow  of  blame 
or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  confidered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  furprifed  at  thofe  prepof- 
terous  opinions  which  have  beeiy entertained  concern- 
ing it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  beflow 
praifes  even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  reprefent  it  as 
highly  advantageous  to  fociety;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  men  of  fevere  morals  blame,  even  the  moft  in- 
nocent luxury,  and  reprefent  it  as  the  fource  of  all 
the  corruptions,  diforders,  and  fadions,  incident  to 
civil  government.  We  fhall  here  endeavour  to  correct 
both  thefe  extremes,  by  proving,  firj},  that  the  ages 
of  refinement  are  both  the  happieft  and  moh  virtuous ; 
fecondly,  that  wherever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent, 
it  alfo  ceafes  to  be  beneficial;  and  when  carried  a 
degree  too  far,  is  a quality  pernicious,  though  per- 
haps not  the  molt  pernicious,  to  political  fociety. 

To  prove  the  firlt  point,  we  need  but  confider  the 
effeds  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
Human  happinefs,  according  to  the  mofl  received 
notions,  feem.s  to  confift  in  three  ingredients,  ac- 
tion, pleafure,  and  indolence : And  though  thefe  in- 
gredients ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  perfon ; 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting,  with- 
out deflroying,  in  fome  mcafure,  the  relihiof  the  whole 
compolition.  Indolence  or  repofe,  indeed,  feems  not 
of  itfelf  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment  ; but, 
like  fleep,  is  requilite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  fupport  an  un- 
interrupted courfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafee.  That  quick 
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tilat’Ch  of  the  fpirits  which  takes  a man  from  himfelf, 
and  chiefly  gives  fatisfadion,  does  in  the  end  exhauft 
the  mind,  and  requires  fome  intervalsof  repofe,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a moment,  yet,  if  prolonged, 
beget  a languor  and  lethargy  that  deilroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Education,  cultom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  thefo 
purfuits;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  where  they  pro- 
mote a rclifli  for  adlion  and  pleafure,  they  arc  fo  far 
favourable  to  human  happiiiefs'.  In  times  when  in- 
duflry  and  the  arts  flourifli,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation 
itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  pleafures  which  are  the  fruit 
of  their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour  ; en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties;  and  by  an  aliiduity 
in  honeft  induflry,  both  fati^fies  its  natural  appetites, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  fpring  up  w hen  nouriflied  by  eafe  and 
idlenefs.  Banifli  thofe  arts  from  fociety,  ydii  deprive 
men  both  of  adfion  and  of  pleafure;  and,  leaving  no- 
thing but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  deflroy 
the  rclilh  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  fpirits, 
exhaufted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  induflry  and  of  refinements 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonly  pro- 
duce fome  reflnements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be 
carried  to  perfection,  without  being  accompanied,  in 
fome  degree,  with  the  other.  The  fame  age  which 
produces  great  philofophers  and  politicians^  renown- 
ed generals  and  poets,  ufually  abounds  with  fxilful 
weavers  and  fliip-carpenters.  We  cannot  rcafonably 
exped  that  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought 
to  perfedion  in  a nation  which  is  ignorant  of  aflro- 
nomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglected.  I'he  fpirit  of 
the  age  affeds  all  the  arts;  and  the  minds  of  men, 
being  once  roufed  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into 
a fermentation,  turn  thcmfelves  on  all  lides,  and  carry 
improvements  into  every  art  and  fcience.  Profound 
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ignorance  is  totally  baniHiecl,  and  men  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to 
aft,  to  cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  body. 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
fociable  men  become : Nor  is  it  poffible,  that,  when 
enriched  wnth  fcience,  and  polfelfed  of  a fund  of  con- 
verfation,  they  fliould  be  contented  to  remain  in  foli- 
tude,  or  live  with  their  fellow-citi'^ens  in  that  diftant 
manner  wTich  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities ; love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge  j to  fhow  their  v<^jt  or  their 
breeding;  their  tafte  in  converfation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiolity  allures  the  wife;  va- 
nity the  foolilh ; and  pleafure  both.  Particular  clubs 
and  focieties  are  every  where  formed:  Both  fexes 
meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  manner;  and  the  tem- 
pers of  meiij  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace. 
So  that,  belide  the  improvements  wdiich  they  receive 
from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impoifible 
but  they  muft  feel  an  increafe  of  humanity,  from 
the  very  habit  of  converting  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other’s  pleafure  and  entertain- 
ment. Thus  indujlry,  knowledge^  and  hinminity,  are 
. linked  together  by  an  indiflbluble  chain,  and  are 
found,  from  experience  as  w’eli  as  reafon,  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  more  polithed,  and,  w’hat  are  commonly 
denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  clif- 
advantages  that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The 
more  men  refine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  in- 
dulge in  exeefles  of  any  kind ; becaufe  nothing  is 
more  deftruftive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  exeefles. 
One  may  fafeiy  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  areoftener 
guilty  of  beaftly  gluttony,  wdien  they  feaft  on  their 
dead  horfes,  than  European  courtiers  with  all  their 
refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine  love,  or 
even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent 
in  polite  ages,  wdien  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a piece 
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of  gijllantry ; drunkqnnefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  lei’s  common:  A vice  more  odious,  and  more 
pernicious  both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  mat- 
ter I would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a Petroni- 
us,  but  to  a Seneca  or  a Cato.  We  know  that  Cyi:- 
SAR,  during  Cata luce’s  confpiracy,  being  neceffita- 
ted  to  put  into  Cato’s  hands  a hillet-doux,  which  dif- 
covered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato’s  own 
lifter,  that  ftern  philofopher  threw  it  bivck  to  him 
with  indignation;  and,  in  the  bitteiaiefs  of  his  wrath, 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  drunkard,  as  a term  more 
opprobrious  than  that  with  which  he  could  more 
juftly  have  reproached  him. 

But  induftry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not 
advantageous  in  private  life  alone;  They  dilfufe  their 
beneficial  inftuence  on  the  public,  and  render  the 
government  as  great  and  flouriftiing  as  they  make  in- 
dividuals happy  and  profperous.  The  encreafe  and 
confumption  of  all  the  commodities,  which  ferve  to 
the  ornament  and  pleafure  of  life,  are  advantageous 
to  fociety;  becaufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  mul- 
tiply thofe  innocent  gratifications  to  individuals,  they 
are  a kind  of  Jlorehoufe  of  labour,  which,  in  the  ex- 
igencies of  ftate,  may  be  turned  to  the  public  fervice. 
In  a nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch  fii- 
perftuities,  men  link  into  indolence,  lofe  all  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public,  which 
cannot  maintain  or  fiipport  its  lleets  and  armies,  from 
the  induftry  of  fuch  flothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are, 
at  prefent,  nearly  the  lame  they  were  two  hundred 
years  ago:  But  what  a diftcrence  is  there  in  the 
])ower  and  grandeur  of  thofe  kingdoms  ? Wliich  can 
be  aferibed  to  nothing  but  the  encreafe  of  art  and 
induftry.  When  Charles  VIIl.  of  France  in- 
vaded Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about  20, coo  men: 
Yet  this  armament  fo  exhaufted  the  nation,  as  we 
learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  fome  years  it  waa 
pot  able  to  make  lb  great  an  effort,  I'he  late  king 
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of  Fr<vmce,  In  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above 
400,000  men  though,  from  Mazarine’s  death  to  his 
own,  he  was  engaged  in  a courfe  of  wars  that  lailed 
near  thirty  years. 

This  indudry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge 
infeparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement;  as,  011 
the  other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to 
make  the  belt  advantage  of  the  indullry  of  its  fiib- 
jerts.  Laws,  order,  police,  difcipline ; thefe  can 
pever  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfedfion,  before 
human  reafon  has  refined  itfelf  by  exercife,  and  by 
an  application  to  the  more  vulg-ar  arts,  at  leall  of 
coinmerce  and  raanufadfure.  Can  we  expeef,  that  a 
government  will  be  well-modelled  by  a people,  who 
know^  not  how  to  make  a fpinning-wlieel,  or  to  em- 
ploy a loom  to  advantage?  Not  to  mention,  that  all 
ignorant  ages  arc  infeited  with  fuperdition,  which 
throws  the  government  olfits  bias,  and  didurbs  men 
in  the  pnrfuit  of  their  interell  and  liappinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  be- 
gets mildnefs  and  moderation,  by  inffrucling  men  in 
ihe  advantages  of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and 
feverity,  Avhich  drive  fubjects  into  rebellion,  and  make 
the  return  to  fubmifllon  impracficable,  by  cutting  off 
all  hopes  of  pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are 
foftened,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this 
humanity  appears  dill  more  confpicuoiis,  and  is  the 
chief  characteridic  which  didinguidies  a civilized 
age  from  times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Fadions 
are  then  iefs  inveterate,  revolutions  lefs  tragical,  an- 
thority  lefs  fevere,  and  feditions  lefs  frequent.  Even 
foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the 
field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  intered  deel  men 
againd  compadion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants 
dived  themfelves  of  the  brute,  and  refume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  loling  their  fero- 
city, will  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become  lefs  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 

their 
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their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  fiich  effecl  in  ener^ 
vating  either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
indultry,  their  infeparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  whet- 
llonc  of  courage,  lofes  fomewhat  of  its  afperity,  by 
politenefs  and  refinement;  a fenfe  of  honour,  whicli 
is  a firongcr,  more  conftant,  and  more  governable 
principle,  acquires  frefli  vigour,  by  that  elevation  of 
genius  which  arifes  from  knowledge  and  a good  edu- 
cation. Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have 
any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  life,  ivhen  not  accom- 
panied Vv’ith  difeipline  and  martial  Ikill,  ivhich  are 
feldom  found  among  a barbarous  people.  The  an- 
cients remarked,  that  Batames  was  the  only  barba- 
rian that  ever  knew  the  art  of  ivar.  And  Pyrrhus, 
feeing  the  Romans  marlhal  their  army  with  fome 
art  and  fitill,  faid  wfith  furprife,  Tbefe  barbarians  have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  difeipline  I It  is  obfervable, 
that,  as  the  old  Romans,  b}’  applying  themfelves 
folely  to  war,  were  almoft  the  only  uncivilized  peo- 
ple that  ever  pofiefled  military  difeipline  ; fo  the 
modern  Italians  are  the  only  civilized  people,  a- 
rnong  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a 
martial  fpirit.  Tliofe  w^ho  wmuld  aferibe  this  effe- 
minancy  of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  polite- 
nefs, or  application  to  the  arts,  need  but  conlider  the 
French  and  English,  ivhofe  bravery  is  as  uncon- 
tefiable,  as  their  love  for  the  arts,  and  their  afliduity 
in  commerce.  The  Italian  hiftorians  give  us  a 
more  fatisfaclory  reafon  for  this  degeneracy  of  their 
countrymen.  They  Ihow  us  how  the  fword  was 
dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  fovereigns  ; 
while  the  Venetian  ariftocracy  was  jealous  of  its 
fubjecds,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itfelf 
entirely  to  commerce  ; Rome  was  governed  by 
priefis,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  bulinefs  of  foldiers  of  fortune,  ivho  fpared  one 
another,  and,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  world,  could 
engage  a ivhole  day  in  wdiat  they  called  a battle,  and 
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return  at  night  to  their  camp,  without  the  leail 
bloodihed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifls  to  de- 
claim againft  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example 
of  ancient  Roms,  whichj  joining  to  its  poverty  and 
ruflicity,  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a fur- 
priling  height  of  grandeur  and  liberty ; but,  having 
learned  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Asiatic 
luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  cf  corruption ; whence 
arofe  fedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  lad:  with 
the  total  lofs  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  cjaffics, 
%vhom  we  perufe  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe  fen- 
timents,  and  iiniverfally  aferibe  the  ruin  of  their 
ftate  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  Eaft ; 
Infomuch  that  Sallust  reprefents  a tafle  for  paint- 
ing as  a vice,  no  lefs  than  lewdnefs  and  drinking. 
And  fo  popular  Were  thefe  fentiments,  during  the 
later  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds 
in  praifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  hini- 
felf  the  mod;  egregious  inftance  of  modern  luxury 
and  corruption  j fpeaks  contemptuoudy  of  the  Gre- 
cian eloc{uence,  though  the  molt  elegant  wwiter  in 
the  world ; nay,  employs  prepofterous  digreffions 
and  declamations  to  this  purpofe,  though  a model  of 
tafte  and  correclnefs. 

But  it  wmuld  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  waiters 
miltook  the  ealife  of  the  diforders  in  the  Roi^an 
Hate,  and  aferibed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelied  government,  and  the 
pnlimited  extent  of  conquefls.  Refinement  on  the 
pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural  ten- 
dency to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The  value 
which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  pleafure  de- 
pends on  comparifon  and  experience  ; nor  is  a porter 
lefs  greedy  of  money,  which  he  fpends  on  bacon  and 
brandy,  than  a courtier,  Xvho  purchafes  champagne 
and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men ; becaufe  they  always  purchafe  pleafures, 
fuch  as  men  are  accuflomed  to,  and  defire  : Nor  can 
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aiiv  thiiif;  rcilrai!]  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but 
a icjife  of  honour  and  virtue ; which,  it  it  be  not 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  mofl 
in  ages  of  knowledge  mid  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms,  Poland  feems  the 
moll  defedfive  in  the  arts  of  war  as  vrell  as  peace, 
mechanical  as  well  as  liberal ; yet  it  is  there  that  A'e- 
ivality  and  corruption  do  mofi  prevail.  The  nobles 
feein  to  have  prefer ved  their  crown  elective  for  no 
other  purpofe,  than  regularly  to  fell  it  to  the  higheil 
liidder.  This  i^  alinofi  the  only  fpecies  of  commerce 
w ith  which  that  people  are  acquainted. 

1 he  liberties  of  England,  fo  far  from  decaying 
lince  the  improvements  in  the  art^,  have  never  flour- 
iflied  fo  much  as  during  that  period.  And  though 
corruption  may  feem  to  encrcafe  of  late  years ; this 
is  chiefiy  to  be  aferibed  to  our  efiablifiied  liberty, 
when  our  princes  have  found  the  impofiibiiity  of  go- 
verning without  parliaments,  or  of  terrifying  parlia- 
ments by  the  phantom  of  prerogative.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails  much 
more  among  the  eleclors  than  the  elected  : and 
therefore  cannot  juftly  be  aferibed  to  any  refinements 
in  luxury. 

If  we  confidcr  the  matter  in  a proper  light,  we 
fiiall  find,  that  a progrefs  in  the  arts  is  rather  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  has  a natural  tendency  to  pre- 
lerve,  it  not  produce,  a free  government.  In  rude 
impolifhed  nations,  where  the  arts  are  neglecded,  all 
labour  is  bellowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  •, 
and  tlie  whole  fociety  is  divided  into  two""  clafies, 
proprietors  ot  land,  and  their  vafials  or  tenants.  The 
latter  are  necefiarily  dependent,  and  fitted  for  fiavery 
and  lubjeclion ; efpecially  where  they  pofiefs  no 
riches,  and  arc  not  valued  for  their  knowledge  iii 
iigiiculture  j as  miift  always  be  the  cafe  where  the 
arts  are  negleded.  The  former  naturally  erect 
themfelves  into  petty  tyrants;  and  mull  either  fub- 
nut  to  an  abfolute  inaflcr,  for  the  take  of  peace  and 
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ordar ; or  if  they  will  preferve  their  independency, 
like  the  ancient  barons,  they  mull  fall  into  feuds  and 
contehs  among  thenifelves,  and  throw  the  whole  fo- 
olety  into  fuch  confalion,  as  is  perhaps  worfe  than 
the  moll  dcfpotic  government.  But  where  luxury 
nourilhes  commerce  and  indullry,  the  peafants,  by  u 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  become  rich  and  inde- 
pendent : while  the  tradefmen  and  merchants  ac- 
quire a lliare  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority 
and  conlidcration  to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who 
arc  the  hell  and  lirmcll  balls  of  public  liberty. 
Thefe  fubmit  not  to  llavery,  like  the  peafants,  from 
pov’erty  and  meannefs  of  fpirit;  and  having  no  hopes 
of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  arc 
not  tempted,  for  the  fake  of  that  gratification,  to  fub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  their  fovereign.  They  covet 
equal  laws,  which  may  fecure  their  property,  and 
preferve  them  from  monarchical,  as  well  as  arillo- 
cratical  tyranny, 

h'he  Lower  Heufe  is  the  fupport  of  our  popular 
government;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that 
it  owed  its  chief  influence  and  confideration  to  the 
encreafe  of  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a balance 
of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How 
inconfillcnt  then  is  it  to  blame  fo  violently  a refine- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  the  bane  of 
liberty  and  public  fpirit! 

To  declaim  againft  prefent  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  anceftors,  is  a propenfity  almofl  in- 
herent in  human  nature  : And  as  the  fentiments  and 
opinions  of  civilized  ages  alone  are  tranfmitted  to 
poflerity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  fo  many  fe- 
vere  judgments  pronounced  againft  luxury,  and  even 
fcience;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  prefent  we  give  fo 
ready  an  aflent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  eafily 
perceived,  by  comparing  dilferent  nations  that  are 
contemporaries ; where  we  both  judge  more  impar- 
tially, and  can  better  fet  in  oppofttion  thofe  manners, 
with  which  v e are  fufticiently  acquainted.  Treach- 
ery 
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f.ry  and  cruelty,  the  mofb  pernicious  and  mo^  odious 
of  all  vices,  feein  peculiar  to  uncivilized  ages  •,  pid, 
by  the  relined  Greeks  and  Romans,  v/ere  aferibed 
to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which  furrounded  them. 
They  might  juilly,  therefore,  have  prefumed,  that 
their  own  ancelfors,  fo  highly  celebrated,  pofrefled  no 
greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their 
poftcrity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in  tafte  and 
Icience.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  high- 
ly extolled:  But  I believe  every  man  would  think 
his  l ife  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Moor  or  Tartar,  than  in  thofe  of  a French  or 
English  gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  the  moil  civi- 
lized in  the  moil  civilized  nations. 

W e come  now  to  the  fecond  poiition  which  we  pro- 
pofed  to  illuilrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury, 
or  a refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is 
advantageous  to  the  public ; fo  wherever  luxury  cea- 
les  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be  beneficial;  and 
when  carried  a degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a quality 
pernicious,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  moil  pernicious 
to  political  fociety. 

Let  us  confider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  fenfual,  can  of  itfelf  be  eileem- 
ed  vicious.  A gratification  is  only  vicious,  when  it 
engrofes  all  a man’s  expence,  and  leaves  no  ability 
for  fucli  acls  of  duty  and  generoiity  as  are  required  . 
by  his  fituation  and  fortune.  Suppofe,  that  he  cor- 
refl  the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  in  the  fupport  of  his  friends 
and  in  relieving  the  poor  ; would  any  prejudice  re- 
fult  to  fociety  ? On  the  contrary,  the  fame  confump- 
tion  would  arife ; and  that  labour,  'which,  at  prefent, 
is  employed  only  in  producing  a fender  gratification 
to  one  man,  would  relieve  the  neceflitous,  and  be- 
llow latisfaclion  on  hundreds.  The  lame  care  and 
toil  that  raife  a difli  of  peas  at  Christmas,  would 
gi\c  breaa  to  a whole  family  during  fix  months.  To 
fay,  that  without:  a vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would 

not 
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not  have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  fay,  that 
there  is  fome  other  defed;  in  human  nature.  Inch  as 
indolence,  felfifhnefs,  inattention  to  others,  for  which 
luxury  in  fome  meafure  provides  a remedy;  as  one 
poifon  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue, 
like  wholfome  food,  is  better  than  poifons,  however 
corre6led. 

Suppofe  the  fame  number  of  men,  that  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  fame  foil  and  cli- 
mate ; I afk,  Is  it  not  poffible  for  them  to  be  happier, 
by  the  moil  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  by  the  greatefl  reformation  that  Omnipotence 
itfeif  could  work  in  their  temper  and  difpolition?  To 
alTert  that  they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous, 
As  the  land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  pre- 
fent  inhabitants,  they  could  never,  in  fuch  a Utopian 
llate,  feel  any  other  ills  than  thofe  which  arife  from 
bodily  licknefs : and  thefe  are  not  the  half  of  human 
miferies.  All  other  ills  fpring  from  fome  vice,  eitlxet 
in  ourfelves  or  others ; and  even  many  of  our  difeafes 
proceed  from  the  fame  origin.  Remove  the  vices, 
and  the  ills  follow.  You  mull:  only  take  care  to  re- 
move all  the  vices.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may 
render  the  matter  worfe.  By  banifhing  vicious  lux- 
ury, without  curing  doth  and  an  indilference  to  o- 
thers,  you  only  diminifli  induftry  in  the  Hate,  and  add 
nothing  to  mens  charity  or  their  generolity.  Let  us, 
therefore,  reft  contented  wnth  afferting,  that  two 
oppofite  vices  in  a Hate  may  be  more  advantageous, 
than  either  of  them  alone : but  let  us  never  pronounce 
vice  in  itfeif  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconlift- 
ent  for  an  author  to  aflert  in  one  page,  that  moral 
diftindions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public 
intereft ; and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is 
advantageous  to  the  public* ? And  indeed  it  feems, 
upon  any  fyllem  of  morality,  little  lefs  than  a con- 
fradidion  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a vice,  which  is  in  ge- 
iiejal  beneficial  to  fociety. 


Fable  of  the  Bees, 
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I thought  this  reafoning  necellarv,  in  order  to  give 
fome  light  to  a philofophical  queftion,  which  has 
been  much  difputed  in  England.  I call  it  a phih- 
queftion,  not  d.  political  one.  For  whatever 
may  he  the  confequence  of  fuch  a miraculous  tranf- 
formation  of  mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with 
every  fpccies  of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  fpe- 
cies  of  vice ; this  concerns  not  the  magidrate,  who 
aims  only  at  poffibilitics.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice 
by  fubftituting  a virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he 
can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another  *,  and  in  that  cafe, 
he  ought  to  prefer  what  is  lead  pernicious  to  fociety. 
liuxury,  when  exceffive,  is  the  fource  of  many  ills ; 
but  is  in  general  preferable  to  doth  and  idlenefs, 
which  would  commonly  fucceed  in  its  place,  and  are 
more  hurtful  both  to  private  perfon^  and  to  the  public. 
\Fhen  lloth  reigns,  a mean  uncultivated  way  of  life 
prevails  amongd  individuals,  without  fociety,  without 
enjoyment.  And  if  the  fovereign,  in  fuch  a dtua- 
tion,  demands  the  fervice  of  his  fubjefis,  the  labour 
of  the  date  fudices  onlv  to  furnidi  the  necedaries  of 
life  to  the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  fervice. 
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Money  is  not,  properly  fpealdng,  one  of  the 
fubjeds  of  commerce;  but  only  the  indru- 
meiit  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  It  is  none 

of 
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of  the  wheels  of  trade ; It  is  the  oil  which  renders 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  fmooth  and  eafy.  If 
we  coniider  any  one  kingdom  by  itfelf,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty  of  money  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  ; lince  the  prices  of  commodities  are  always 
proportioned  to  the  plenty  of  money,  and  a crowm  in 
H ARRY  VII. ’s  time  ferved  the  fame  purpofe  as  a 
pound  does  at  prefent.  It  is  only  the  public  which 
draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  plenty  of  mo- 
ney ; and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negociations  with 
foreign  Hates.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  all  rich 
and  trading  countries  from  Cartahge  to  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed  mercenary 
troops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. , W ere  they  to  make  ufe  of  their  native  fub- 
jeds,  they  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  their  fiN 
perior  riches,  and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold 
and  filver;  fince  the  pay  of  all  their  fervants  mull 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence.  Our  fmall 
army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as  great  expence 
as  a French  army  twfice  as  numerous.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet,  during  the  late  war,  required  as  much 
money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which 
kept  the  whole  world  in  fubjedion,  during  the  time 
of  the  emperors  *. 

The  greater  number  of  people,  and  their  greater 
induftry,  are  ferviceable  in  all  cafes;  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private  and  in  public.  But  the  greater 
plenty  of  money,  is  very  limited  in  its  ufe,  and  may 
even  fometimes  be  a lofs  to  a nation  in  its  commerce 
with  foreigners. 

There  I’cems  to  be  a happy  concurrence  of  caufes 
in  human  afiairs,  which  checks  the  grow'th  of  trade 
and  riches,  and  hinders  them  from  being  confined 
entirely  to  one  people  ; as  might  naturally  at  firft  be 
dreaded  from  the  advantages  of  an  eftablifiied  com- 
merce. Where  one  nation  has  gotten  the  ftart  of 
another  in  trade,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  latter  to 

4 regain 
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regain  the  ground  it  has  loft;  becaulc  of  the  iuperior 
Induftry  and  ikill  of  the  former,  and  the  greater 
ftocks,  of  which  its  merchants  arc  poftefied,  and 
which  enable  them  to  trade  on,  fo  much ‘fmaller  pro- 
lits.  But  thefe  advantages  are  compenfated,  in  fome 
mcafiires,  by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation 
which  has  not  an  extenftve  commerce,  and  does  not 
much  abound  in . gold  and  filv^r.  ManufacftLires, 
therefore,  gradually  ftiift  their  places,  leaving  thofe 
countries  and  provinces  which  they  have  already  eii'- 
riched,  and  ftying  to  others,  whither  they  are  allured 
bv  the  cheapnefs  of  provilions  and  labour;  till  they 
have  enriched  thefe  alfo,  and  are  again  banifticd  by 
the  fame  caiifes.  And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  dearnefs  of  every  thing,  from  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, is  a difadvantage,  winch  attends  an  eltablilhed 
commerce,  and  lets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country, 
]3y  enabling  the  poorer  ftates  to  underfel  the  richer  in 
all  foreign  markets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a doubt  concerning 
the  benefit  of  banks  and  paper-credit ^ which  are  fo 
generally  efteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation. 

That  provifions  and  labour  ftiould  become  dear  by 
the  encreafe  of  trade  and  money,  is,  in  many  refpecls, 
an  inconvenience;  but  an  inconvenience  that  is  un- 
avoidable, and  the  effed;  of  that  public  wealth  and 
profperity  which  are  the  end  of  all  our  willies,  it  is 
compenfated  by  the  advantages  which  v/e  reap  from 
the  pofteftion  of  thefe  precious-  metals,  and  the  \Veight 
which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and 
negociations:  But  there  appears  no  rcafon  forericrealing 
that  inconvenience  by  a counterfeit  money,  which  fo- 
reigners will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment,,  and  which 
any  great  difordcr  in  the  ftate  will  reduce  to  nothing. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people  in  every  rich  ftate, 
vTo  having  large  fums  of  money,  would  prefer  pa^xir 
with  good  fecurity;  as  being  of  more  cafy  tranfport 
and  more  lafe  cuftody.  If  the  public  provide  not  a 
bunk,  private  bankers  will  take  iidVamtuge  of  this  cir- 
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cumilunce;  as  the  goldfmiths  formerly  did  in  Lon- 
don, or  as  the  bankers  do  at  prefent  in  Dublin': 
And  therefore  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thought,  that  u 
public  company  fliouid  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  pa- 
per-credit, which  always  will  have  place  in  every 
opulent  kingdom.  But  to  endeavour  artificially  to 
cncreafe  fuch  a credit,  can  never  be  the  interefi  of 
any  trading  nation;  but  mufi:  lay  them  under  difad- 
vantages,  by  encreafing  money  be}"ond  its  natural  pro- 
portion to  labour  and  commodities,  and  thereby 
heightening  their  price  to  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. And  in  this  view,  it  niuft  be  allowed,  that 
no  bank  could  be  more  advantageous  tiian  fuch  a oug 
as  locked  up  all  the  money  it  received’*',  and  never 
augmented  the  circulating  coin,  as  is  tilual,  by  return- 
ing part  of  its  treafure  into  commerce.  A public 
bank,  by  this  expedient,  mirlit  cut  off  much  of  the 
dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers ; and 
though  the  fiate  bore  the  charge  of  ialarics  to  the  di- 
rectors and  tellers  of  this  bank  (for,  according  to  the 
preceding  fuppofition,  it  Would  have  no  profit  from 
its  dealings),  the  national  advantage,  refulting  from 
the  low  price  of  labour  and  the  deitruCtion  of  paper- 
credit,  would  be  a fufficient  compenfation.  Not  to 
mention,  that  fo  large  a firm  lying  ready  at  command, 
would  be  a convenience  in  times  of  great  public  dan- 
ger and  difirefs;  and  what  part  of  it  was  ufed  might 
be  replaced  at  leifnre,  when  peace  and  tranquillity 
was  reftci'cd  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  fubjeCt  of  paper-credit  we  fnall  treat 
mi  ore  largely  hereafter.  And  I fhall  finifli  this  efiay 
on  monev,  by  propoling  and  explaining  two  obfer- 
vetions,  which  may,  perhaps,  fervc  to  employ  the 
thoughts  of  our  fpeCulativc  politicians. 


It  vvms  a fnrewd  cbfervation  of  i^NAriiARSis  t the 
Scythian,  who  had  never  Icen  money  in  his  own 
country,  that  gold  and  filver  feemed  to  him  of  no  ufe 
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to  the  Greeks,  but  to  alTlft  them  in  numeration  and 
arithmetic.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  no- 
thing but  the  reprefentation  of  labour  and  commo- 
dities, and  ferves  only  as  a method  of  rating  or  efti- 
mating  them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater  plenty,  as 
a greater  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  reprefent  the 
fame  quantity  of  goods;  It  can  have  no  effeft,  either 
good  or  bad,  taking  a nation  within  itfelf,  any  more 
than  it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a merchant’s  books, 
if,  inftead  of  the  Arabian  method  of  notation,  which 
requires  few  charaders,  he  Ihould  make  ufe  of  the 
Roman,  which  requires  a great  many.  -Nay,  the 
greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Roman  charac- 
ters, is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater 
trouble  both  to  keep  and  tranfport  it:  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  conclufion,  which  mull  be  allowed  juft, 
it  is  certain,  that,  lince  the  difeovery  of  the  mines  in 
America,  induftry  has  encreafed  in  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  except  in  the  pofleflbrs  of  thofe  mines; 
and  this  may  juftly  be  aferibed,  amongft  other  reafons, 
to  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  in  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins 
to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every 
thing  takes  a new  face:  labour  and  induftry  gain  life; 
the  merchant  becomes  more  enterpriling,  the  manu- 
facturer more  diligent  and  Ikilful;  and  even  the  far- 
mer follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  at- 
tention. This  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  if  we 
conftder  only  the  influence  which  a greater  abundance 
of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itfelf,  by  heightening  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  to  pay  a 
greater  number  of  thefe  little  yellow  or  white  pieces 
for  every  thing  he  purchafes : And  as  to  foreign  trade, 
it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather  dif- 
ad van  tageous,  by  railing  the  price  of  every  kind  of 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  mull 
coniider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a necelTary  coixiequence  of  the  encreafe  of  gold 
VoL,  I.  R and 
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and  filver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that 
encreafe ; but  fome  time  is  required  before  the  money 
circulates  through  the  whole  ftate,  and  makes  its  ef- 
febl  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  firft,  no  alte- 
ration is  perceived;  by  degrees  the  price  rifes^  firlt 
of  one  comodity,  then  of  another;  till  the  whole  at 
laft  reaches  a juft  proportion  with  the  new  quantity 
of  fpecie  which  is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  fituation, 
between  the  acquifttion  of  money  and  rife  of  prices, 
that  the  encrealing  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  fa- 
vourable to  induftry.  When  any  quantity  of  money 
is  imported  into  a nation,  it  is  not  at  firft  difperfed 
into  many  hands ; but  is  confined  to  the  coffers  of  a 
few  perfons,  who  immediately  feek  to  employ  it  to 
advantage.  Here  are  a fet  of  manufaclurers  or  mer- 
chants, we  fhall  fuppofe,  who  have  received  returns 
of  gold  and  filver  for  goods  which  they  fent  to  Cadiz. 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more  workmen 
than  formerly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  high- 
er wages,  but  are  glad  of  employment  from  fuch  good 
paymafters.  If  workmen  become  fcarce,  the  manu- 
faHurer  gives  higher  wages,  but  at  firft  requires  an 
encreafe  of  labour;  and  this  is  willingly  fubmitted  to 
by  the  artizan,  who  can  now  eat  and  drink  better, 
to  compenfate  his  additional  toil  and  fatigue.  He 
carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds  every 
thing  at  the  fame  price  as  formerly,  but  returns  with 
greater  quantity  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of 
his  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener,  finding  that 
all  their  commodities  are  taken  off,  apply  themfelves 
with  alacrity  to  the  raifing  more ; and  at  the  fame 
time  can  afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes  from 
their  tradefmen,  whofe  price  is  the  fame  as  formerly, 
and  their  induftry  only  whetted  by  fo  much  new  gain. 
It  is  eafy  to  trace  the  money  in  its  progrefs  through 
the  whole  commonwealth ; where  we  fhall  find,  that 
it  muft  firft  quicken  the  diligence  of  every  individual, 
before  it  encreafe  the  price  of  labour. 
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And  that  the  fpecic  may  encreafe  to  a confiderable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  efTedl,  appears,  amongft 
other  inllances,  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the 
French  king  on  the  money,  where  it  was  always 
found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value 
did  not  produce  a proportional  rife  of  the  prices,  at 
lead  for  fome  time.  In  the  lad  year  of  Louis  XI V. 
money  was  raifed  three-fevenths,  but  prices  augmen- 
ted only  one.  Corn  in  France  is  now  fold  at  the 
fame  price,  or  for  the  fame  number  of  livres,  it  was 
in  1683  though  diver  was  then  at  30  livres  the  mark, 
and  is  now  at  50*.  Not  to  mention  the  great  addi- 
tion of  gold  and  filv^er  which  may  have  come  into 
that  kingdom  dnee  the  former  period. 

From  the  whole  of  this  reafoning,  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  of'  no  manner  of  confeqiience,  with  regard 
to  the  domedic  happinefs  of  a date,  whether  money 
be  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity.  The  good  policy  of 
the  magidrate  condds  only  in  keeping  it,  if  podible, 
dill  cncreadng;  becaufe,  by  that  means,  he  keeps 
alive  a fpirit  of  indudry  in  the  nation,  and  encreafes 
the  dock  of  labour,  in  which  condds  ail  real  power 
and  riches.  A nation,  whofe  money  decreales,  is 
acdually,  at  that  time,  weaker  and  more  miferable 
than  another  nation  wdiich  podelfes  no  more  money, 
but  is  on  the  encreadng  hand.  This  will  be  eadiy 
accounted  for,  if  wecondder,  that  the  alterations  in  the 
quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  dde  or  the  other,  are 
not  immediately  attended  with  proportionable  altera- 
tions in  the  price  of  commodities.  There  is  always  an 
interval  before  matters  be  adjuded  to  their  new  litua- 
tion;  and  this  interval  is  us  perniciousto  indudry,  when 
gold  and  diver  are  diminilliing,  as  it  is  advantageous 
when  thefe  metals  are  encreadng.  The  workman  has 
not  the  fame  employment  from  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant;  though  he  pays  the  fame  price  for  every 
thing  in  the  market.  The  fanner  cannot  difpofc  of 
iiis  corn  and  cattle:  though  he  mud  pay  the  fame  rent 
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to  his  landlord.  The  poverty,  and  beggary,  and  doth, 
which  mult  enfue,  are  ealiiy  forefeen. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  which  I propofed  to 
make  with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after 
the  following  manner:  There  are  fome  kingdoms, 
and  many  provinces  in  Europe  (and  all  of  them  were 
once  in  the  fame  condition),  where  money  is  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  landlord  can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants; 
but  is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to 
confume  it  himfelf,  or  tranfport  it  to  places  where  he 
may  find  a market.  In  thofe  countries,  the  prince 
can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but  in  the  fame  manner: 
And  as  he  will  receive  fmall  benefit  from  impofitions 
fo  paid,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a kingdom  has  little 
torce  even  at  home ; and  cannot  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  to  the  fame  extent,  as  if  every  part  of  it  abound- 
ed in  gold  and  filver.  There  is  furely  a greater  dif- 
proportion  between  the  force  of  Gerivi any  at  prefent, 
and  w^hat  it  was  three  centuries  ago*,  than  there  is 
in  its  induftry,  people,  and  manufactures.  The  Au- 
strian dominions  in  the  empire  are  in  general  well 
peopled  and  w^ell  cultivated,  and  are  of  great  extent; 
but  have  not  a proportionable  weight  in  the  balance 
of  Europe;  proceeding,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
from  the  fcarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  thefe  facts 
agree  with  that  principle  of  reafon,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver  is  in  itfelf  altogether  indifferent? 
According  to  that  principle,  wherever  a fovereign 
has  numbers  of  fubje(fl:s,  and  thefe  have  plenty  of 
commodities,  he  fhould  of  courfe  be  great  and  power- 
ful, and  they  rich  and  happy,  independent  of  the 
greater  or  lelTer  abundance  of  the  precious  metals. 
Thefe  admit  of  divifions  and  fubdivifions  to  a great 
extent;  and  where  the  pieces  might  become  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  loft,  it  is  eafy  to  mix  the 
gold  or  filver  with  a bafer  metal,  as  is  praClifed  in 
forne  countries  of  Europe;  and  by  that  means  raife 

the 

* The  Italians  gave  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  nick- 
name of  Pocci-DANAai.  None  of  the  enterprifes  of  that  prince 
-ever  fucceeded  for  want  of  money. 
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the  pieces  to  a bulk  more  fenlible  and  convenient. 
They  ftill  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  of  exchange,  what- 
ever their  number  may  be,  or  whatever  colour  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have. 

T o thefe  difficulties  I anfwer,  that  the  effedl  here 
fuppofed  to  flow  from  fcarcity  of  money,  really  arifes 
from  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  people ; and 
that  we  miftake,  as  is  too  ufual,  a collateral  eftecl  for 
a caufe.  The  contradidion  is  only  apparent;  but  it 
requires  fome  thought  and  reflection  to  difeover  the 
principles,  by  which  we  can  reconcile  reafon  to  ex~ 
perieiice. 

It  feems  a maxim  almofl;  felf  evident,  that  the  pri- 
ces of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between 
commodities  and  money,  and  that  any  conflderable 
alteration  on  either,  has  the  fame  effect,  either  of 
heightening  or  lowering  the  price.  Encreafe  the 
commodities,  they  become  cheaper;  encreafe  the 
money,  they  rife  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a diminution  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
latter,  have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  abfolute  quantity  of  commodities  and 
that  of  money,  which  are  in  a nation,  as  on  that  of 
the  commodities  which  come  or  may  come  to  market, 
and  of  the  money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be 
locked  up  in  chefls,  it  is  the  fame  thing  witii  regard 
to  prices,  as  if  it  were  annihilated ; if  the  commodi- 
ties be  hoarded  in  magazines  and  granaries,  a like 
efleeb  follows.  As  the  money  and  commodities,  in 
thefe  cafes,  never  meet,  they  cannot  affect  each  other. 
Were  we,  at  any  time,  to  form  conjectures  concerning 
the  price  of  provifions,  the  corn,  which  the  farmer 
muft  referve  for  feed  and  for  the  maintenance  of  himfelf 
and  family,  ought  never  to  enter  into  the  ellimatioii. 
It  is  only  the  overplus,  compared  to  the  demand,  that 
determines  the  value. 

To  apply  thefe  principles,  we  muft  confider,  that, 
in  the  firlt  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  flate, 
ere  fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  tliofe  of  na- 
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tiire,  men,  content  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
fields,  or  with  thofe  rude  improvements  which  they 
themfelves  can  work  upon  them,  have  little  occalion 
for  exchange,  at  lead  for  money,  which,  by  agree- 
ment, is  the  common  meafure  of  exchange.  The 
wool  of  the  farmer’s  own  flock,  fpun  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  wrought  by  a neighbouring  weaver,  who 
receives  his  payment  in  corn  or  wool,  luffices  for  fur- 
niture and  cloathing.  The  carpenter,  the  fmith,  the 
mafon,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by  wages  of  a like  na- 
ture ; and  the  landlord  himfelf,  dwelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the  com- 
modities raifed  by  the  farmer.  The  greater  part  of 
thefe  he  confumes  at  home  in  ruflic  hofpitality : The 
reft,  perhaps,  he  difpofes  of  for  money  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  materials  of 
his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoy- 
ments, and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content 
with  wdiat  can  be  raifed  in  their  neighbourhood,  there 
is  more  exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and 
more  money  enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradef- 
men  will  not  be  paid  in  corn;  becaufe  they  want 
fomething  more  than  barley  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes 
beyond  his  own  parifli  for  the  commodities  he  pnr- 
chafes,  and  cannot  always  carry  his  commodities  to  the 
merchant  who  fupplies  him.  The  landlord  lives  in 
the  capital,  or  in  a foreign  country;  and  demands 
his  rent  in  gold  and  filver,  ^vhich  can  eafily  be  tranf- 
ported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  arife  in  every  commodity  ; and 
thefe  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  fpecie. 
And  confequently,  in  this  fituation  of  fociety,  the  coin 
enters  into  many  more  contrads,  and  by  that  means 
is  jnuch  more  employed  than  in  the  former. 

The  neceflary  eflecft  is,  that,  provided  the  money 
encreafe  not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  muft  become 
nvLich  cheaper  in  times  of  induftry  and  refinement, 
than  jn  rude,  uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion 

between 
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between  the  circulating  money  and  the  commodities 
in  the  market,  which  determines  the  prices.  Goods 
that  are  confumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other 
goods  in  the  neighbourhood,  never  come  to  market  *, 
they  affect  not  in  the  lead  the  current  fpecie;  with 
regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  annihilated ; and 
confequently  this  method  of  uling  them  links  the 
proportion  on  the  lide  of  the  commodities,  and  cn- 
creafes  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all 
contrails  and  fales,  and  is  every  where  the  meafure 
of  exchange,  the  fame  national  cafh  has  a much 
greater  talk  to  perform  ; all  commodities  are  then 
in  the  market;  the  fphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged; 
it  is  the  fame  cafe,  as  if  that  individual  fum  were  to 
ferve  a larger  kingdom;  and  therefore,  the  propor- 
tion being  here  leflened  on  the  fide  of  the  money, 
every  thing  mull  become  cheaper,  and  the  prices 
gradually  fall. 

By  the  mod  exact  computations,  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allov/ance  for 
the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomi- 
nation, it  is  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have 
only  rifen  three,  or,  at  mod,  four  times,  fince  the 
difeovery  of  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one 
affert,  that  there  is  not  much  more  than  four  times 
the  coin  in  Europe,  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, and  the  centuries  preceding  it?  Ttwe  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  from  their  mines,  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch,  by  their  African  trade  and 
by  their  interlopers  in  the  West  Indies,  bring  home 
about  fix  millions  a year,  of  which  not  above  a third 
goes  to  the  East  Indies.  This  fum  alone,  in  ten 
years,  would  probably  double  the  ancient  dock  of 
money  in  Europe.  And  no  other  fatisfadory  reafon 
can  be  given,  why  all  prices  have  not  rifen  to  a much 
more  exorbitant  height,  except  that  wdiich  is  derived 
from  a change  of  cudoms  and  manners.  Befides  that 
more  commodities  are  produced  by  additional  indudry, 
the  fame  commodities  come  more  to  market,  after  men 
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depart  from  their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners.  And 
though  this  increafe  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of 
many,  it  has,  however,  been  conliderable,  and  has 
preferved  the  proportion  between  coin  and  com- 
modities nearer  the  ancient  ftandard. 

Were  the  queftion  propofed.  Which  of  thefe  me- 
thods of  living  in  the  people,  the  fimple  or  refined, 
is  the  mofi:  advantageous  to  the  date  or  public?  I 
fhould,  without  much  fcruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a 
view  to  politics  at  leaf! ; and  Ihould  produce  this  as 
an  additional  reafon  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  manufadlures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  fimple  manner,  and 
fupply  ail  their  necefiaries  from  domeftic  indufiry  or 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  fovereign  can  levy  no 
taxes  in  money  from  a confiderable  part  of  his  fub- 
jecls  ; and  if  he  will  impofe  on  them  any  burdens, 
he  muft  take  payment  in  commodities,  with  which 
alone  they  abound;  a method  attended  with  fiich 
great  and  obvious  inconveniences,  that  they  need  not 
here  be  infifted  on.  All  the  money  he  can  pretend 
to  raife,  muft  be  from  his  principal  cities,  where 
alone  it  circulates;  and  thefe,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
afford  him  fo  much  as  the  whole  ftate  could,  did  gold 
* and  filver  circulate  throughout  the  whole.  But  be- 
lides  this  obvious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  there  is 
another  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  public  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  Not  only  the  fovereign  receives  lefs  mo- 
ney, but  the  fame  money  goes  not  fo  far  as  in  times 
of  induftry  and  general  commerce.  Every  thing  is 
dearer,  where  the  gold  and  filver  are  fuppofed  equal; 
and  that  becaufe  fewer  commodities  come  to  market, 
and  the  whole  coin  bears  a higher  proportion  to  wEat 
is  to  be  purchafed  by  it  y whence  alone  the  prices  of 
every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  wnth  in  hiftorians,  and  even  in  com- 
mon converfiition,  that  any  particular  ftate  is  weak, 
■‘lu'-ngl!  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely 
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becaufc  it  wants  money.  It  appears  that  the  want 
of  money  can  never  injure  any  ftate  within  itfelf: 
For  men  and  commodities  are  the  real  llrength  of 
any  community.  It  is  the  fimple  manner  of  living 
which  here  hurts  the  public,  by  confining  the  gold 
and  filver  to  few  hands,  and  preventing  its  univerfal 
diffufion  and  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  induilry 
and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the 
whole  ftate,  however  fmall  its  quantity  may  be : They 
digeft  it  into  every  vein,  fo  to  fpeak ; and  make  it 
enter  into  every  tranfadion  and  contrad.  No  hand 
is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  every 
thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  fovereign  has  a double 
advantage ; He  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from 
every  part  of  the  ftate;  and  what  he  receives,  goes 
farther  in  every  purchafe  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a comparifon  of  prices,  that 
money  is  not  more  plentiful  in  China  than  it  was 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago:  But  what  immenfe 
power  is  that  empire  poflefled  of,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  civil  and  military  eftablifhment  maintained  by  it  ? 
Polybius*  tells  us,  that  provifions  were  fo  cheap  in 
Italy  during  his  time,  that  in  fome  places  the  ftated 
price  for  a meal  at  the  inn  was  a femis  a-head,  little 
more  than  a farthing  I Yet  the  Roman  power  had 
even  then  fubdued  the  whole  knowm  world.  About 
a century  before  that  period^  the  Carthaginian 
ambaffador  faid,  by  w^ay  of  raillery,  that  no  people 
lived  more  fociably  amongft  themfelves  than  the  Ro- 
mans; for  that,  in  every  entertainment,  which,  as 
foreign  minifters,  they  received,  they  ftill  obferved 
the  fame  plate  at  every  tablet.  The  abfolute  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  is  a matter  of  great  indit- 
lerence.  There  are  only  two  circumftances  of  any 
importance,  namely,  their  gradual  increafe,  and  their 
thorough  concodion  and  circulation  through  the 
ftate;  and  the  influence  of  both  thofe  circumftances 
has  here  been  explained. 


* Lib.  ii.Jcap.  15, 
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In  the  following  ElTay  we  Hiall  fee  an  inftance  of 
a like  fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned ; where  a col- 
lateral effe^f  is  taken  for  a caufe,  and  where  a confe- 
quence  is  afcribed  to  the  plenty  of  money ; though  it 
be  really  owing  to  a change  in  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  people. 
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OTHING  is  efteemed  a more  certain  lign  of  the 


flouriihing  condition  of  any  nation  than  the 
iownefs  of  intereft : And  with  reafon ; though  I be- 
lieve the  caufe  is  fomewhat  different  from  what  is 
commonly  apprehended.  Lownefs  of  intereft  is  ge- 
nerally afcribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But  money, 
however  plentiful,  has  no  other  effecl,  if  fixed,  than 
to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common 
than  gold,  and  therefore  you  receive  a greater  quan- 
tity of  it  for  the  fame  commodities.  But  do  you  pay 
lefs  intereft  for  it?  Intereft  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica 
is  at  10  per  cent,  in  Portugal  at  6;  though  thefe 
places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  prices  of  every 
thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and  ftlver  than  either 
London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at 
once,  and  one  and  twenty  ftiillings  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  every  guinea,  would  money  be  more  plenti- 
ful or  intereft  lower?  No  furely : We  ftiould  only  ufe 
ftlver  inftead  of  gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as  com- 
mon as  ftlver,  and  ftlver  as  common  as  copper ; would 
money  be  more  plentiful  or  intereft  lower?  We  may 
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affuredly  give  the  fame  anfwer.  Our  fhillings  would 
then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white;  and  we 
Ihould  have  no  guineas.  No  other  difference  would 
ever  be  obferved ; no  alteration  on  commerce,  manu- 
fadures,  navigation,  or  intereft ; unlefs  we  imagine, 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  confequence. 

Now,  what  is  fo  vilible  in  thefe  greater  variations 
of  fcarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precions  metals,  muft 
hold  in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of 
gold  and  lilver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference, 
much  lefs  can  the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All 
augmentation  has  no  other  effed  than  to  height- 
en the  price  of  labour  and  commodities;  and  even 
this  variation  is  little  more  than  that  of  a name.  In 
the  progrefs  towards  thefe  changes,  the  augmentation 
may  have  fome  influence,  by  exciting  induflry;  but 
after  the  prices  are  fettled,  fuitably  to  the  new  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  lilver,  it  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence. 

An  cfled  always  holds  proportion  with  its  caufe. 
Prices  have  rifen  near  four  times  lince  the  difeovery 
of  the  Indies  ; and  it  is  probable  gold  and  filver  have 
multiplied  much  more : But  intereft  has  not  fallen 
much  above  half.  The  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  is 
not  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a liditious  value,  the  greater 
or  lefs  pleiffy  of  it  is  of  no  confequence,  if  we  confi- 
der  a nation  within  itfelf ; and  the  quantity  of  fpecie, 
when  once  fixed,  though  ever  fo  large,  has  no  other 
efted,  than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a greater 
number  of  thofe  Ihining  bits  of  metal,  for  clothes, 
furniture,  or  equipage,  without  encreafing  any  one 
convenience  of  life.  If  a man  borrow  money  to 
build  a houfe,  he  then  carries  home  a greater  load  ; 
becaufe  the  ftone,  timber,  lead,  glafs,  with  the 
labour  of  the  mafons  and  carpenters,  are  reprefented 
by  a greater  quantity  of  gold  and  lilver.  But  as 
thefe  metals  are  confidered  chiefly  as  reprefentations, 
there  can  no  alteration  arife,  from  their  bulk'  or 

quantity. 
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quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  either  upon  their 
real  value  or  their  intereft.  The  fame  intereft,  in 
all  cafes,  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fum.  And 
if  you  lent  me  fo  much  labour  and  fo  many  commo- 
dities, by  receiving  five  per  cent,  you  always  receive 
proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however  re- 
prefented,  whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether 
by  a pound  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
look  for  the  caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  intereft  in  the 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  is 
fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  intereft  arifes  from  three  circumftances ; A 
great  demand  for  borrowing;  little  riches  to  fupply 
that  demand;  and  great  profits  arifing  from  com- 
merce: And  thefe  circumftances  are  a clear  proof  of 
the  fmall  advance  of  commerce  and  induftry,  not  of 
the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver.  Low  intereft,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeds  from  the  three  oppofite  cir- 
cumftances: A fmall  demand  for  borrowing;  great 
riches  to  fupply  that  demand,  and  fmall  profits 
arifing  from  commerce.  And  thefe  circumftances  are 
ail  conned! ed  together,  and  proceed  from  the  encreafe 
of  induftry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  filver. 
We  fhall  endeavour  to  prove  thefe  points ; and  ftiall 
begin  with  the  caufes  and  the  effedls  of  a great  oi 
fmall  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a people  have  emerged  ever  fo  Itttle  from  a 
favage  ftate,  and  their  numbers  have  encreafed  be- 
yond the  original  multitude,  there  muft,  immediately 
arife  an  inequality  of  property ; and  while  fome  pol- 
fefs  large  traces  of  land,  others  are  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  fome  are  entirely  without  any 
landed  property.  Thofe  who  poflefs  more  land  than 
they  can  labour,  employ  thofe  who  poftefs  none,  and 
agree  to  receive  a determined  part  of  the  product. 
Thus  the  landed  intereft  is  immediatly  eftabliftied  ; 
iior  is  there  any  fettled  government,  however  rude, 
m which  affairs  are  not  on  this  footinn:.  Of  thefe 
proprietors  of  land,  fome  muff  prefently  difcovci 
3 them  - 
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themfelves  to  be  of  different  tempers  from  others ; 
and  while  one  would  willingly  llore  up  the  produce 
of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  defires  to  confume 
at  prefent  what  fliould  fuffice  for  many  years.  But 
as  the  fpending  of  a fettled  revenue  is  a way  of  life 
entirely  without  occupation ; men  have  fo  much  need 
of  fomewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  pleafures, 
fuch  as  they  are,  will  be  the  purfuit  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  mifers. 
In  a ftate,  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a 
landed  interell,  as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  bor- 
rowers mull  be  very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft  mufl  hold  proportion  to  it.  The  difference  de- 
pends not  on  the  quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  ha- 
bits and  manners  which  prevail.  By  this  alone  the 
demand  for  borrowing  is  encreafed  or  diminifhed. 
Were  money  fo  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be  fold 
for  lixpence;  fo  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gen- 
try and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  the  borrowers  muft  be 
numerous,  and  interefl  high.  The  rent  for  the  fame 
farm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky;  But  the 
fame  idlenefs  of  the  landlord,  with  the  higher  price 
of  commodities,  would  diflipate  it  in  the  fame  time, 
and  produce  the  fame  neceflity  and  demand  for  bor- 
rowing 

O 

Nor  is  the  cafe  different  with  regard  to  the  fecond 
circumftance  which  we  propofed  to  confider,  namely, 
the  great  or  little  riches  to  fupply  the  demand.  This 
efled;  alfo  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of 
the  people,  not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver. 
In  order  to  have,  in  any  ftate,  a greater  number  of 
lenders,  it  is  not  fufticient  nor  requifite,  that  there 
be  great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is 
only  requifite,  that  the  property  or  command  of  that 
quantity,  which  is  in  the  ftate,  whether  great  or  fmali, 
fnould  be  collected  in  particular  hands,  fo  as  to  form 
confiderable  fums,  or  compofe  a great  monied  inte- 
reit.  This  begets  a num.ber  of  lenders,  and  finks  the 

rate 
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rate  of  ufury ; and  this,  I fliall  venture  to  affirm,  de- 
pends not  on  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  but  on  particular 
manners  and  cuftoms,  which  make  the  fpecie  gather 
into  feperate  fums  or  maffes  of  conliderable  value. 

For  fuppofe,  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  ffiould  have  five  pounds  flipt  into  his  pock- 
et in  one  night ; this  would  much  more  than  double 
the  whole  money  that  is  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom: 
yet  there  would  not  next  day,  nor  for  fome  time,  be 
any  more  lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  intereft. 
And  were  there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peafaiits 
in  the  ftate,  this  money,  however  abundant,  could 
never  gather  into  fums  ; and  would  only  ferve  to  en- 
creafe  the  prices  of  every  thing,  without  any  farther 
confequence.  The  prodigal  landlord  diffipates  it, 
as  fall  as  he  receives  it ; and  the  beggarly  peafant  has 
no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambition,  of  obtaining  above 
a bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers  above 
that  of  lenders  continuing  ftill  the  fame,  there  will 
follow  no  reduction  of  intereft.  That  depends  upon 
another  principle ; and  muft  proceed  from  an  encreafe 
of  induftry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man  arifes  from 
the  ground;  but  few  things  arife  in  that  condition 
which  is  requilite  to  render  them  ufeful.  There 
muft,  therefore,  befide  the  peafants  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  land,  be  another  rank  of  men,  who,  receiving 
from  the  former  the  rude  materials,  work  them  into 
their  proper  form,  and  retain  part  for  their  own  ufe 
and  fubfiftence.  In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  thefe  con- 
trails between  the  artifans  and  the  peafants,  and  be- 
tween one  fpecies  of  artifans  and  another,  are  com- 
monly entered  into  immediately  by  the  perfons 
themfelves,  who,  being  neighbours,  are  ealily  ac- 
quainted with  each  other’s  neceffities,  and  can  lend 
their  mutual  affiftance  to  fupply  them.  But  when 
mens  induftry  encreafes,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it 
is  found  that  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  ftate  can 
aflift  each  other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and 

3 that 
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that  this  intercourfe  of  good  offices  may  be  carried 
on  to  the  greateft  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the 
origin  of  merchants^  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  races  of 
men,  who  ferve  as  agents  between  thofe  parts  of  the 
Hate,  that  are  wholly  unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant 
of  each  other’s  neceffities.  Here  are  in  a city  fifty 
workmen  in  filk  and  linen,  and  a thoufand  cuftomers ; 
and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  fo  necelTary  to  each 
other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till  one  man  erecds  a 
Ihop,  to  which  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  cuftomers 
repiiir.  In  this  province  grafs  rifes  in  abundance  : 
The  inhabitants  abound  in  cheefe,  and  butter,  and 
cattle ; but  want  bread  and  corn,  which  in  a neigh- 
bouring province  are  in  too  great  abundance  for  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  One  man  difcovers  this.  He 
brings  corn  from  the  one  province,  and  returns  with 
cattle ; and,  fupplying  the  wants  of  both,  he  is,  fo 
far,  a common  benefactor.  As  the  people  encreafe 
in  numbers  and  induftry,  the  difficulty  of  their  in- 
tercourfe encreafes : The  bulinefs  of  the  agency  or 
merchandize  becomes  more  intricate;  and  divides, 
fubdivides,  compounds,  and  mixes  to  a greater  varie- 
ty. In  all  thefe  tranfadlions,  it  is  neceflary  and  rea- 
fonable,  that  a conliderable  part  of  the  commodities 
and  labour  ffiould  belong  to  the  merchant,  to  whom, 
in  a great  meafure,  they  are  owing.  And  thefe  com- 
modities he  will  fometimes  preferve  in  kind,  or  more 
commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is  their  com- 
mon reprefentation.  If  gold  and  lilver  have  encrea- 
fed  in  the  ftate  together  with  the  induftry,  it  will 
require  a great  quantity  of  thefe  metals  to  reprefent 
a great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour.  If  in- 
duftry alone  has  encreafed,  the  prices  of  every  thing 
muft  fink,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  will  ferve  as 
a reprefentation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  conftant  and  infatiable  than  that  for  exercife 
and  employment;  and  this  defire  feems  the  founda- 
tion of  moft  of  our  paffions  and  purfuits.  Deprive  a 

man 
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man  of  all  bulinefs  and  ferious  occupation,  he  runs 
reftlefs  from  one  amufement  to  another;  and  the 
weight  and  oppreffion  which  he  feels  from  idlenefs, 
is  fo  great,  that  he  forgets  the  ruin  which  mull  follow 
him  from  his  immoderate  expences.  Give  him  a 
more  harmlefs  way  of  employing  his  mind  or  body, 
he  is  fatisfied,  and  feels  no  longer  that  infatiable 
third:  after  pleafure.  But  if  the  employment  you 
give  him  be  lucrative,  efpecially  if  the  profit  be  at- 
tached to  every  particular  exertion  of  induftry,  he 
has  gain  fo  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  de- 
grees, a pafiion  for  it,  and  knows  no  fuch  pleafure 
as  that  of  feeing  the  daily  increafe  of  his  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  trade  encreafes  frugality, 
and  why,  among  merchants,  there  is  the  fame  over- 
plus of  mifers  above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  poflef- 
fers  of  land,  there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  encreafes  indullry,  by  conveying  it 
readily  from  one  member  of  the  ftate  to  another,  and 
allowing  none  of  it  to  perifii  or  become  ufelefs.  It 
encreafes  frugality,  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and 
employing  them  in  the  arts  of  gain;  which  foon  en- 
gage their  affeftion,  and  remove  all  relifh  for  plea- 
fure and  expence.  It  is  an  infallible  confequence 
of  all  induftrious  profeffions,  to  beget  frugality,  and 
make  the  love  of  gain  prevail  over  the  love  of  plea- 
fure. Among  lawyers  and  phyficians  who  have  any 
pradlice,  there  are  many  more  who  live  within  their 
income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live  up  to  it. 
But  lawyers  and  phyficians  beget  no  induftry ; and  it 
is  even  at  the  expence  of  others  they  acquire  their 
riches ; fo  that  they  are  fure  to  diminifh  the  poflef- 
fions  of  fome  of  their  fellow-citizens,  as  faft  as  they 
encreafe  their  own.  Merchants,  on  the  contrary, 
beget  induftry,  by  ferving  as  canals  to  convey  it 
through  every  corner  of  the  ftate : And  at  the  fame 
time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power 
over  that  induftry,  and  colledl  a large  property  in  the 
labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief 
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inftruments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other  profeY 
lion,  therefore,  except  merchandize,  which  can  make 
the  monied  intercft  confiderable,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  encreafe  indullry,  and,  by  alfo  encrealing  fru- 
gality, give  a great  demand  of  that  induftry  to  par- 
ticular members  of  the  fociety.  Without  commerce,- 
the  Hate  mull  conlifl  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  w^hofe 
prodigality  and  expence  make  a continual  demand 
tor  borrowing;  and  of  peafants,  who  have  no  fums 
to  fnpply  that  demand.  The  money  never  gathers 
into  large  flocks  or  fums,  which  can  be  lent  at  inte- 
refl.  It  is  difperfed  into  numberlefs  hands,  who 
either  fquandcr  it  in  idle  fliow  and  magnificence,  or 
employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life.  Commerce  alone  aflTembles  it  into  confl- 
derable  fums ; and  this  efted;  it  has  merely  from  the 
iiiduflry  which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality  wdiich  if 
infpires,  independent  of  that  particular  quantity  of 
precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the  flate. 

Thus  an  increafe  of  commerce,  by  an  eceflary  confe- 
quence,  raifes  a great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
means  produces  lownefs  of  interefl*  We  muft  nov/ 
confldcr  how  far  this  encreafe  of  commerce  diminiflres 
the  profits  ariling  from  that  profeflion,  and  gives  rife 
to  the  tJjird  circumflance  requiflte  to  produce  lownefs 
of  interefl. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  oh  this  head,  that  low 
interefl  and  low  profits  of  merchandize,  are  two  events 
that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  ori- 
ginally derived  from  that  extenflve  commerce  which 
produces  opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied 
interefl  confiderable*  Where  merchants  poflefs  great 
flocks,  whether  reprefented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of 
metal,  it  mufl  frequently  happen,  that,  when  they 
either  become  tired  of  bufinefs,  or  leave  heirs  unwil- 
ling or  unfit  to  engage  in  commerce,  a great  propor- 
tion of  thefe  riches  naturally  feeks  an  annual  and  ie- 
cure  revenue.  The  plenty  diminifhes  the  price,  and 
makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a low  interefl.  This 
VoL.  L S con- 
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conlideration  obliges  many  to  keep  their  {lock  em- 
ployed in  trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low  pro- 
tits, than  difpofe  of  their  money  at  an  undervalue. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  commerce  has  become  ex- 
tenfive,  and  employs  large  Hocks,  there  mull  arife 
rivallhips  among  the  merchants,  which  diminifh  the 
profits  of  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  encreafe 
the  trade  itfelf.  The  low  profits  of  merchandize  in- 
duce the  merchants  to  accept  more  willingly  of  a low 
intereft,  when  they  leave  off  biiiinefs,  and  begin  to 
indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  and  indolence.  It  is  need- 
iefs,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  of  thefe  circumflan- 
ces,  to  wit,  low  interejl  or  low  profits^  is  the  caufe, 
and  which  the  effeid.  They  both  arife  from  an  ex- 
tenlive  commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 
No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where  he  can 
have  high  interefl;  and  no  man  will  accept  of  low 
intereft,  where  he  can  have  high  profits.  An  exten- 
live  commerce,  by  producing  large  flocks,  diminiflies 
both  intereft  and  profits ; and  is  always  aflifted  in  its 
diminution  of  the  one  by  the  proportional  linking 
of  the  other.  I may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arife 
from  the  encreafe  of  commerce  and  induftry,  they 
ferve  in  their  turn  to  its  farther  encreafe,  by  render- 
ing the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  con- 
fumption,  and  heightening  the  induftry.  And  thus, 
if  we  confider  the  whole  connedlion  of  caufes  and 
effecls.  intereft  is  the  barometer  of  the  ftate,  and  its 
lownefs  is  a fign  almoft  infallible  of  the  flourifliing 
condition  of  a people.  It  proves  the  encreafe  of  in- 
duftry, and  its  prompt  circulation  through  the  whole 
ftate,  little  inferior  to  a demonftration.  And  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impoflible  but  a fudden  and 
a great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a momentary 
ellcdl  of  the  fame  kind,  by  throwing  fo  many  Hocks 
out  of  trade;  it  mull  be  attended  with  fuch  mifery 
and  want  of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  befides  its 
ftiort  duration,  it  will  not  be  poftible  to  miftake  the 
one  cafe  for  the  other. 
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Thofe  who  have  afTerted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  caule  of  low  intereft,  feem  to  have  taken  a 
collateral  elfed;  for  a caufe;  fince  the  fame  induhry 
which  links  the  interelt,  commonly  acquires  great 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  A variety  of  line 
manufictiires,  with  vigilant  enterprizing  mcrcliaiits, 
will  foon  draw  money  to  a Hate,  if  it  be  any  where 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  fame  caufe,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  conveniences  of  life,  and  encrealing  in- 
duilry,  collecis  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  perfons, 
who  are  not  proprietors  of  land,  and  produces  by  that 
means  a lowncfs  of  intereif : But  though  both  thefe 
eflects,  plenty  of  money  and  low  interelt,  naturally 
urife  from  commerce  and  indultry,  they  are  altogether 
independent  of  each  other.  For  fuppofe  a nation  re- 
moved into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  any  foreign 
commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of  navigation ; fuppofe, 
that  this  nation  polfelles  always  the  fame  flock  of 
coin,  but  is  continually  encreafing  in  its  numbers 
and  indultry:  It  is  evident,  that  the  price  of  every 
commodity  mult  gradually  diminiHi  in  that  king- 
dom ; lince  it  is  the  proportion  between  money 
and  any  fpecies  of  goods  which  lixes  their  mutual 
value;  and  upon  the  prefent  fuppolition,  the  conve- 
niences of  life  become  every  day  more  abundant^ 
without  any  alteration  in  the  current  fpecie.  A lefs 
fpiantity  of  money,  therefore,  among  this  people,  will 
make  a rich  man,  during  the  times  of  indultry,  than 
^vould  fudice  to  that  purpofe  in  ignorant  and  lloth- 
ful  ages.  Lefs  money  will  build  a houfej  portion  a 
daughter,  buy  an  eltate,  fupport  a manufactory,  or 
maintain  a family  and  equipage.  Thefe  are  the  ufes 
for  wdiich  men  borrow  money;  and  therefore,  the 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a date  has  no  influ-- 
ence  on  the  interelt : But  it  is  evident,  that  the  great- 
er or  lefs  ItcK'k  of  labour  and  commodities  mult  have 
a great  influence;  lince  Ave  really  and  in  elfect  borrow 
thefe  when  we  take  money  upon  interelt.  It  is  true, 
when  commerce  is  extended  all  over  the  globe,  the 
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iTioft  induftrious  nations  always  abound  moll  with  the 
precious  metals:  So  that  low  interell  and  plenty  of 
money  are  in  fad;  almoll  infeperable.  But  ftill  it  is 
of  confequence  to  know  the  principle  whence  any 
phenomenon  arifes,  and  to  dilfinguilli  between  a caufe 
and  a concomitant  effed.  Belides  that  the  fpecula- 
tion  is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  ufe  in  the  con- 
dud  of  public  affairs.  At  ieaft,  it  mufh  be  owned, 
that  nothing  can  be  of  more  ufe  than  to  improve,  by 
pradice,  the  method  of  reafoning  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
which  of  all  others  are  the  mofl  important ; though 
they  are  commonly  treated  in  the  loofeft  and  mofl 
carelefs  manner. 

Another  reaibn  of  this  popular  miflake  with  regard 
to  the  caufe  of  low  interefl,  feems  to  be  the  inflance 
of  fome  nations ; where,  after  a fudden  acquifition  of 
money  or  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign 
conquefl,  the  interefl  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them, 
but  in  all  the  neighbouring  flates,  as  foon  as  that 
money  was  difperfed,  and  had  infmuated  itfelf  into 
every  corner.  Thus,  interefl  in  Spain  fell  near  half 
immediately  after  the  difcovery  of  the  West  Indies, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Garcila^so  de  la  Vega: 
And  it  has  been  -ever  fince  gradually  linking  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe.  Interefl  in  Rome,  after  the 
conquefl  of  Egypt,  fell  from  6 to  4 per  cent,  as  we 
learn  from  Dion*. 

The  caufes  of  the  finking  of  interell,  upon  fuch  an 
event,  lecm  different  in  the  conquering  country  and 
in  the  neighbouring  dates ; but  in  neither  of  them 
can  wejuflly  afcribe  that  efied  merely  to  the  encreafe 
of  gold  and  filver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  this  new  acquifition  of  money  will  fall  into  a few 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  fums,  which  feek 
a fecurc  revenue,  either  by  the  purchafe  of  land,  or 
by  interefl;  and  confequently  the  fame  effed  follows, 
for  a litte  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a great  acceflion 
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of  indiiilry  and  commerce.  The  encreafe  of  lenders 
above  the  borrowers  links  the  intereft ; and  fo  much 
the  faller,  .if  thole,  who  have  acquired  thofe  large 
fums,  find  no  induftry  or  commerce  in  the  Hate,  and 
no  method  of  employing  their  money  but  by  lend- 
ing it  at  intereft.  But  after  this  new  mafs  of  gold 
and  filver  has  been  digefted,  and  has  circulated 
through  the  whole  ftate,  affairs  will  foon  return  to 
their  former  fituation;  while  the  landlords  and  new 
money-holders,  living  idly,  fquander  above  their  in- 
come; and  the  former  daily  contraeft  debt,  and  the 
latter  encroach  on  their  ftock  till  its  final  extindfion. 
The  whole  money  may  ftill  be  in  the  ftate,  and 
make  itfelf  felt  by  the  encreafe  of  prices:  But  not 
being  now  coliedfed  into  any  large  mafles  or  ftocks, 
the  difproportion  between  the  borrowers  and  lenders 
is  the  fame  as  formerly,  and  confequently  the  high 
intereft  rctuims. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that  fo  early  as 
Tiberius’s  time,  intereft  had  again  mounted  to  6* 
psr  cent,  though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain 
the  empire  of  money.  In  Trajan’s  time,  money  lent 
on  mortgages  in  Italy  bore  6 per  cent] on  common 
fecLirities  in  Bithynia,  i2|.  And  if  intereft  in  Spain 
has  not  rifen  to  its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  aferibed  to 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  the  fame  caufe  that 
funk  it,  to  wit,  the  large  fortunes  continually  made 
in  the  Indies,  which  come  over  to  Spain  from  time 
to  time,  and  fupply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers. 
By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  caufe,  more  money 
is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collec- 
ted into  large  fums,  than  would  otherwife  be  found 
in  a ftate,  where  there  are  fo  little  commerce  and  in- 
duftry. 

As  to  the  reduclion  of  intereft,  which  has  followed 
in  England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Eu- 

S 3 ROPE, 
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ROPE,  that  liavc  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual;  and 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  encreafe  of  money,  confi- 
dered  merely  in  itfelf;  but  from  that  of  induftry,  w hich 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  former  encreafe,  in  that 
interval,  before  it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  pro- 
vilions.  For  to  return  to  the  foregoing  fuppofition: 
if  the  induftry  of  England  had  rifen  as  much  from 
other  caufes  (and  that  rife  might  ealily  have  happen- 
ed, though  the  hock  of  money  had  remained  the  fame), 
muff  not  all  the  fame  confecjuences  have  followed 
which  v/e  obferve  at  prefent?  I'he  fime  people  would, 
in  that  cafe,  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  the  fame  com- 
modities, the  fame  induftry,  manufadures,  and  com- 
merce; and  confequently,  the  fame  merchants  wdth 
the  fame  Hocks,  that  is,  with  the  fame  command  over 
labour  and  commodities,  only  reprefented  by  a fmaller 
number  of  wdiite  or  yellow^  pieces,  wEich  being  a cir- 
cumffance  of  no  moment,  would  only  affect  the  wag- 
goner, porter,  and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore, 
manufacliires,  arts,  induffry,  frugality,  flourifliing 
equally  as  at  prefent,  it  is  evident,  that  intereft  muit 
aifo  have  been  as  low ; lince  that  is  the  neceffary  refult 
of  all  thefe  circumftances ; fo  far  as  they  determine 
the  protits  of  commerce,  and  the  proportion  betw'eeu 
the  borrowers  and  lenders  in  any  ffate. 


ESSAY  V, 

Of  the  B A L A N c E 'of  Trade, 


IT  is  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities, and  to  preferve  among  themfelves  whatever 

they 
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they^think  valuable  and  uleful.  They  do  not  con- 
iider,  that,  in  this  prohibition,  they  ad  diredly  con- 
trary to  their  intention;  and  that  the  more  is  export- 
ed of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be  raifed  at 
home,  of  which  they  themfelves  will  ahvays  have  the 
firll  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient 
laws  of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  tigs  cri- 
minal ; that  being  fuppofed  a fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excel- 
lent in  Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too 
delicious  for  the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  And  in  this 
ridiculous  prohibition  they  were  fo  much  in  earnell, 
that  informers  were  thence  called  fycopbaiits  among 
them,  from  two  Greek  words  which  lignify  Jigs  and 
difeoverer'^-.  There  are  proofs  in  many  old  ads  of 
parliament  of  the  fame  ignorance  in  the  nature  of 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
And  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  corn 
is  almoll  always  prohibited ; in  order,  as  they  fay,  to 
prevent  famines ; though  it  is  evident,  that  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  frequent  famines  which  fo 
much  dillrefs  that  fertile  country. 

The  fime  jealous  fear,  w ith  regard  to  money,  has 
alfo  prevailed  among  feveral  nations  ; and  it  required 
both  rcafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people, 
that  thefe  prohibitions  ferve  to  no  other  purpole  than 
to  raife  the  exchange  againft  them,  and  produce  a 
dill  greater  exportation. 

Thefe  errors,  one  may  fay,  are  grofs  and  palpable: 
But  there  Hill  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquaint- 
ed with  commerce,  a llrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  a fear,  that  all  their  gold 
and  fdver  may  be  leaving  them.  This  feems  to  me, 
almoft  in  every  cafe,  a groundlefs  apprehenlion ; and 
I fhould  as  foon  dread,  that  all  our  fprings  and  rivers 
Ihould  be  exhauiled,  as  that  money  Ihould  abandon 
a kingdom  where  there  are  people  and  indullry. 

S 4 Let 
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Let  us  carefully  preferve  thefe  latter  advantb^es ; 
and  we  need  never  be  apprehenlive  of  loling  the 
former. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  all  calculations  concern- 
ing the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncer- 
tain fafls  and  fuppolitions.  The  cuftom-houfe  books 
are  allowed  to  be  an  infufficient  ground  of  reafoning ; 
nor  is  the  rate  of  exchange  much  better,  unlefs  we 
conlider  it  with  all  nations,  and  know  alfo  the  pro- 
portions of  the  feveral  fiims  remitted ; which  one  may 
fafely  pronounce  impohible.  Every  man,  who  has 
ever  reafoned  on  this  fubjedl,  has  always  proved  his 
theory,  whatever  it  w^as,  by  facts  and  calculations, 
and  by  an  enumeration  of  ail  the  commodities  fent 
to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  Uruck  the  nation  with 
an  univerfal  panic,  when  they  faw  it  plainly  demon-^ 
ifrated,  by  a detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance 
was  againil  them  for  fo  conliderable  a fum  as  muft 
leave  them  without  a fingle  Ihilling  in  five  or  fix 
years.  But,  luckily,  twenty  years  have  fince  elapfed, 
with  an  expenfive  foreign  wmr;  yet  it  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  money  is  ftill  more  plentiful  among  us 
than  in  any  form.er  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head 
than  Dr.  Swift;  an  author  fo  quick  in  difcerning 
the  mifiakes  and  abfurdities  of  others.  He  fays,  in 
his  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  that  the 
wEcle  calh  of  that  kingdom  formerly  amounted  but 
to  500,000/.;  that  out  of  this  the  Irish  remitted 
every  year  a neat  million  to  England,  and  had 
fcarcely  any  other  fource  from  which  they  could 
compenfate  themfelves,  and  little  other  foreign  trade 
than  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for  which 
they  paid  ready  money.  The  confequence  of  this 
fituation,  which  muft  be  owned  to  be  difadvantage- 
ous,  w^as,  that,  in  a courfe  of  three  years,  the  current 
money  of  Ireland,  from  500,000/.  w^as  reduced  to 
lefs  than  twm.  And  at  prefent,  I fuppofe,  in  a courfe 
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of  30»year3,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing.  Yet  I know  not 
how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ire- 
land, which  gave  the  Doctor  fo  much  indignation, 
feems  ftill  to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every 
body. 

In  fliort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance 
of  trade,  appears  of  fuch  a nature,  that  it  difcovers 
itfelf,  wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  w ith  the  mi- 
niftrv,  or  is  in  low  fpirits ; and  as  it  can  never  be 
refuted  by  a particular  detail  of  all  the  exports, 
which  counterbalance  the  imports,  it  may  here  be 
proper  to  form  a general  argument,  that  may  prove 
the  impoffibility  of  this  event,  as  long  as  we  preferve 
our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Suppofe  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the  na- 
tion reduced  to  the  fame  condition,  with  regard  to 
fpecie,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards, 
what  would  be  the  confequence?  Mud  not  the  price 
of  all  labour  and  commodities  link  in  proportion, 
and  every  thing  be  fold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in 
thofe  ages?  What  nation  could  then  difpute  with  us 
in  any  foreign  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to 
fell  mamifadlures  at  the  fame  price,  which  to  us 
would  afford  fufficient  profit?  In  how*  little  time, 
therefore,  mull:  this  bring  back  the  money  which 
we  had  lod,  and  raife  us  to  the  level  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  ? WThere,  after  we  have  arrived,  we 
immediately  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour  and  commodities;  and  the  farther  flowing  in 
cf  money  is  flo])ped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe,  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a night,  muft  not 
the  contrary  effeefl:  follow?  Mull;  not  all  labour  and 
qommodities  rife  to  fuch  an  ex'orbitant  height,  that 
no  neighbouring  nations  could  aflbrd  to  buy  from  us ; 
while  their  commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
comparatively  fo  cheap,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws 
which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon 
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us,  and  our  money  flow  out;  till  we  fall  to  a level 
with  foreigners,  and  lofe  that  great  fuperiority  of 
riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  fuch  diflidvantages? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  caufes-,  wl^ich 
would  correct  thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they 
to  happen  miraculoully,  muft  prevent  their  happen- 
ing in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  and  mult  for 
ever,  in  all  neighbouring  nations,  preferve  money 
nearly  proportionable  to  the  art  and  induftry  of 
each  nation.  All  water,  wherever  it  communicates, 
remains  always  at  a level.  Aik  naturalifts  the  rea- 
fon ; they  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be  raifed  in  any 
one  place,  the  fuperior  gravity  of  that  part  not  be- 
ing balanced  mull  deprefs  it,  till  it  meet  a counter- 
poiie;  and  that  the  fame  caufe,  which  redrefles  the 
inequality  when  it  happens,  mull  for  ever  prevent 
it,  without  fome  violent  external  operation*. 

Can  one  imagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  poflTible, 
by  any  laws,  or  ev^en  by  any  art  or  induftry,  to  have 
kept  all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons 
brought  from  the  Indies?  Or  that  all  commodities 
could  be  fold  in  France  for  a tenth  of  the  price 
which  they  would  yield  on  the  other  lide  of  the 
Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way  thither,  and 
draining  from  that  immenfe  treafure?  What  other 
reafon,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at  prefent, 
gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal;  but 
becauie  it  is  impoftible  to  heap  up  money,  more 
than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level?  The  fove- 
reigns  of  thefe  countries  have  fhown,  that  they 
wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  fllver 
to  themielves,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  pracli- 
cable.  I 

But 

* There  is  another  caufe,  though  more  limited  in  its  operation, 
which  checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation 
to  which  the  kingdom  trades.  When  we  import  more  goods  than 
we  export,  the  exciiange  turns  againll  us,  and  this  becomes  a new 
encouragement  to  export ; as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and 
infurance  oi  tne  money  which  becomes  due  would  amount  to.  For 
the  exchange  can  never  rife  but  a little  higher  than  that  fum. 
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But  us  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  above 
the  level  of  the  furrounding  element,  if  the  former 
has  no  communication  with  the  latter  j fo  in  money, 
if  the  communication  be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or 
phyhcal  impediment  (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffec- 
tual), there  may,  in  inch  a cafe,  be  a very  great  ine- 
(juality  of  money.  Thus  the  immenfe  diilance  of 
China,  together  with  the  monopolies  of  our  India 
companies,  obilrucling  the  communication,  preferve 
in  liuROPE  the  gold  and  iilver,  efpecially  the  latter, 
in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that 
kingdom.  But,  notwithftanding  this  great  obftruc- 
tion,  the  force  of  the  caufes  above  mentioned  is  llill 
evident.  The  (kill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral furpaffes  perhaps  that  of  China,  with  regard 
to  manual  arts  and  manufactures:  yet  are  we  never 
able  to  trade  thither  without  great  difadvantage. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  continual  recruits  which  we 
receive  from  America,  money  would  foon  link  in 
Europe,  and  rife  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly  to  a 
level  in  botli  places.  Nor  can  any  realonable  man 
doubt,  but  that  indultrious  nation,  were  they  as  near 
us  as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the 
overplus  of  our  fpecie,  and  draw  to  themfelves  a 
larger  lliare  of  the  West  Indian  treafures.  We 
need  not  liave  recourfe  to  a phylical  attraefion,  in 
order  to  explain  the  neceliity  of  this  operation. 
I'here  is  a moral  attraclion,  ariling  from  the  interelfs 
and  paffions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  in- 
fallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themfelves,  but  by  tlie  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes  it  iinpollible  for  money  to 
lofe  its  level,  and  either  to  rife  or  link  beyond  the 
proportion  ol  the  labour  and  commodities  which  are 
in  each  province?  Did  not  long  experience  make 
people  ealy  on  this  head,  what  a fund  of  gloomy  re- 
liecfions  might  calculations  afford  to  a melancholy 
1 ORKSiiiREMAN,  while  lie  computed  and  magnified 

the 
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the  iums  drawn  to  London  by  taxes,  abfentees, 
commodities,  and  found  on  comparifon  the  oppofite 
articles  fo  much  inferior  ? And  no  doubt,  had  the 
Heptarchy  fubhfted  in  England,  the  legillature  of 
each  date  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear 
' of  a wrong  balance ; and  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
mutual  hatred  of  thefe  hates  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely violent  on  account  of  their  clofe  neighbour- 
hood, they  wmuld  have  loaded  and  opprclfed  all  com- 
merce, by  a jealous  and  fuperfluous  caution.  Since 
the  Union  has  removed  the  barriers  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  which  of  thefe  nations  gains 
from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce?  Or  if  the 
former  kingdom  has  received  any  encreafe  of  riches, 
can  it  reafonably  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing  but 
the  encreafe  of  its  art  and  induftry?  It  w^as  a com- 
mon apprehenhon  in  England,  before  the  Union,  as 
w^e  learn  from  L’Abbe  du  Bos  *,  that  Scotland 
■^vould  foon  drain  them  of  their  treafure,  were  an 
open  trade  allowed ; and  on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed 
a contrary  apprehenhon  prevailed:  Witli  what  jin 
flice  in  both,  time  has  fnown. 

What  happens  in  final!  portions  of  mankind,  muft 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legiflature ; as 
much  as  the  feveral  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or 
the  feveral  parihies  of  each  county.  And  any  man 
who  travels  over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  fee,  by  the 
prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  in  fpite  of  the 
abfurd  jealoufy  of  princes  and  hates,  has  brought 
itfelf  nearly  to  a level ; and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween one  kingdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in  this 
refpeU,  than  it  is  often  between  different  provinces 
of  the  fame  kingdom.  Men  naturally  flock  to  capi- 
tal cities,  fea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers.  There  v/e 
find  more  men,  more  induhry,  more  commodities, 
and  confequently  more  money;  but  hill  the  latter 

difference. 

* Les  inf  tret  5 d'  Angletekri-  7naU;ntef\dusz 
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difterence  holds  proportion  with  the  former,  and  the 
level  is  preferved*. 

Our  jealoufy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  with- 
out bounds : and  the  former  fentiment,  at  kail,  mull 
be  acknowledged  reafonable  and  well  grounded. 
Thefe  paffions  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers 
and  obftrucftions  upon  commerce,  where  we  are  ac- 
cufed  of  being  commonly  the  aggrelTors.  But  what 
have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  ? We  loll  the  French 
market  for  our  woollen  manufa(d:ures,  and  transferred 
tlie  commerce  of  wiiie  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  we  buy  worfe  liquor  at  a higher  price.  There 
are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  think  their 
country  abfolutely  ruined,  were  French  wines 
fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  fuch  abundance 
as  to  fupplant,  in  fome  meafure,  all  ale  and  home- 
brewed liquors:  But  would  we  lay  afide  prejudice, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous.  Each  new 
acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requifite  for 
the  French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre, 
fown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  fublifl  them- 
klves  *,  and  it  is  evident,  that  we  fliould  thereby  get 
command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edidls  of  the  French  king,  pro- 
hibiting the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  order- 
ing all  thofe  which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed 
up : So  fenlible  are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  fu- 
perior  value  of  corn  above  every  other  produfl. 

Marefchal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with 
reafon,  of  the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of 
thofe  wanes  of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  other 
iouthern  provinces,  that  are  imported  into  Britanny 
and  Normandy.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but 
thefe  latter  provinces  could  preferve  their  balance, 
notwithllanding  the  open  commerce  which  he  re- 
commends. And  it  is  evident,  that  a few  leagues 

more 


* See  NOTE  [R]. 
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more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no  ditfer- 
ence;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  mufl  operate  alike  on  the 
commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  fink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raife, 
money  beyond  its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom;  but 
thefe  cafes,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  relblvc 
into  our  general  theory,  and  to  bring  additional  au- 
thority to  it. 

I fcarcely  know  any  method  of  finking  money  be- 
low its  level,  but  thofe  inftitutions  of  banks,  funds, 
and  paper-credit,  which  are  fo  much  pradlifed  in  this 
kingdom.  Thefe  render  paper  equivalent  to  money, 
circulate  it  throughout  the  whole  hate,  make  it  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  gold  and  filver,  raife  proportionably 
the  price  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  by  that 
means  either  banilh  a great  part  of  thofe  precious 
metals,  or  prevent  their  farther  encreafe.  What  can 
be  more  fhort-lighted  than  our  reafonings  on  this 
head?  We  fancy,  bccaufe  an  individual  would  be 
much  richer,  were  his  flock  of  money  doubled,  that 
the  fame  good  effedl  would  follow  were  the  money 
of  every  one  encreafed;  not  conlidcring  that  this 
would  raife  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity, 
and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  fame  condition 
as  before.  It  is  only  in  our  public  negociations  and 
tranfadlions  with  foreigners,  that  a greater  flock  of 
money  is  advantageous;  and  as  our  paper  is  there 
abfolutcly  inlignihcant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all 
the  ill  eftedls  ariling  from  a great  abundance  of  mo- 
ney, without  reaping  any  of  the  advantages*. 

Suppofe  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper  which 
circulate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not 
to  imagine  thitt  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employ- 
ed 

* We  obferved  in  ElTay  III.  that  money,  when  encreafing* 
gives  encouragement  to  induflry,  during  the  interval  between  the 
encreafe  of  money  and  rife  of  the  prices.  A good  effect  of  this 
nature  may  follow  too  from  paper-credit ; but  it  is  dangerous  to 
precipitate  matters,  at  the  rillt  of  lofing  all  by  the  failing  of  that 
<srcdit,  as  happen  upon  any  violent  fiiock  in  public  affairs. 
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ed  in  that  fliape),  and  fuppofe  the  real  cafli  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  i8  millions:  Here  is  a date  which  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  able  to  hold  a dock  of  30 
millions.  I fay,  if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  mud  of 
necedity  have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  filver,  had  we 
not  obdrufted  the  entrance  of  thefe  metals  by  this 
new  invention  of  paper.  Whence  would  it  have  ac- 
quired that  fuvi?  From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
But  vchy?  Becaufe,  if  you  remove  thefe  12  millions, 
money  in  this  date  is  below  its  level,  compared  with 
our  neighbours;  and  we  mud  immediately  draw  from 
all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  faterate,  fo  to  fpeak, 
and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  prefent  politics  we 
are  are  as  careful  to  dud'  the  nation  with  this  fine 
commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer-notes,  as  if  we 
were  afraid  of  being  overburthened  with  the  preci- 
ous metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of 
bullion  in  France,  is  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  the 
want  of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks: 
Merchantsbillsdo  not  there  circulate  as  with  us:  Ufury 
or  lending  on  intered  is  not  direftly  permitted ; fo 
that  many  have  large  dims  in  their  cod'ers : Great 
quantities  of  plate  are  ufed  in  private  houfes;  and 
ail  the  churches  are  full  of  it.  By  this  means,  pro- 
vidons  and  labour  dill  remain  cheajier  among  them, 
than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  fo  rich  in  gold  and 
filver.  The  advantages  of  this  lituation,  in  point  of 
trade  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too 
evident  to  be  difputed. 

The  fame  falhion  a few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Ge- 
noa, which  dill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland, 
of  udng  fervuces  of  CniNA-ware  indead  of  plate  ; but 
the  fenate,  forfeeing  the  confequence,  prohibited  the 
life  of  that  brittle  commodity  beyond  a certain  ex- 
tent; while  the  ufe  of  diver-plate  was  left  unlimited. 
And  I fuppofe,  in  their  late  didrelTcs,  they  felt  the 
good  edefl  of  this  ordinance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is, 
perhaps,  in  this  view',  fomew'hat  impolitic. 


Before 
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Before  the  introdudiion  of  paper-money  into  our 
colonies,  they  had  gold  and  iilver  fufficient  for  their 
circulation.  Since  the  introduction  of  that  commo* 
dity,  the  leaft  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the 
total  baniihment  of  the  precious  metals.  And  after 
the  abolition  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money 
will  return,  while  thefe  colonies  poilefs  manufactures 
ar.d  commodities,  the  only  thing  valuable  in  com- 
merce, and  for  wliofe  fake  alone  all  men  delire 
money  ? . 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper-cre- 
dit, when  he  wanted  to  banilti  gold  and  Iilver  from 
Sparta!  It  would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  better 
than  the  lumps  of  iron  he  made  ufe  of  as  money;  and 
would  alfo  have  prevented  more  effedtually  all  com- 
merce with  Itr angers,  as  being  of  fo  much  lets  real 
and  intrinlic  value. 

It  mult,  however,  be  confelTed,  that,  as  all  thefe 
queltions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  compli- 
cated, there  are  certain  lights  in  which  this  fubjed 
may  be  placed,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  advantages  of 
paper-credit  and  banks  to  be  fuperior  to  their  difad- 
vantages.  That  they  banilh  fpecie  and  bullion  from 
a hate  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  whoever  looks  no 
farther  than  this  circum fiance  does  well  to  condemn 
them;  but  fpecie  and  bullion  are  not  of  fo  great 
confequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a compenfation,  and 
even'  an  overbalance,  from  the  encreafe  of  indiiftry 
and  of  credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by  the  right 
ufe  of  paper-money.  It  is  well  - known  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  a merchant  to  be  able  to  difcoimt  his 
bills  upon  occalion;  and  every  thing  that  facilitates 
this  fpecies  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the  general 
commerce  of  a hate.  But  private  bankers  are  enabled 
to  give  Inch  credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from 
the  depoliting  of  money  in  their  Ihops;  and  the  bank 
of  England  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  liberty 
it  has  to  ilTue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was 
an  invention  of  this  kind,  which  was  fallen  upon 
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feme  yearsagobythebanksofEDiNBURGH ; and  which, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been 
executed  in  commerce,  has  alfo  been  thought  advan- 
tageous to  Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a Bank- 
Credit;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A man  goes  to  the 
bank,  and  finds  furety  to  the  amount,  we  fhall  fup- 
pofe,  of  a thoufand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any 
part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  when- 
ever he  pleafes,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  inte- 
reft  for  it  while  it  is  in  his  hands.  He  may,  when  he 
pleafes,  repay  any  fum,  fo  fmall  as  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  intereft  is  difeounted  from  the  very  day  of 
the  repayment.  The  advantages  refulting  from  this 
contrivance  are  manifold.  As  a man  may  find 
furety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  fubftance,  and  his 
bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a mer- 
chant does  hereby  in  a manner  coin  his  houfes,  his 
hcufehold-furniture,  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe,  the 
foreign  debts  due  to  him,  his  fhips  at  fea ; and  can, 
upon  occafion,  employ  them  in  all  payments,  as  if 
they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a 
man  borrow  a thoufand  pounds  from  a private  hand, 
befides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  re- 
quired, he  pays  intereft  for  it,  whether  he  be  ufing  it 
or  not:  His  bank-credit  colts  him  nothing  except 
during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  lervice  to 
him  : And  this  circumftance  is  of  equal  advantage 
as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  intcrelt. 
Merchants,  like  wife,  from  this  invention,  acquire  a 
great  facility  in  fupporting  each  other’s  credit,  which 
is  a confiderable  fecurity  againft  bankruptcies.  A 
man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhaulted,  goes 
to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition, and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at 
his  convenience. 

After  this  praHice  had  taken  place  during  fome 
years  at  Edinburgh,  feveral  companies  of  merchants 
at  Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther.  They  afib- 
ciated  themfelves  into  difterent  banks,  and  ifiued 
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notes  fo  low  as  ten  {hillings,  which  they  ufed  in  all 
payments  for  goods,  manufadures,  tradefmen’s  la- 
bour of  all  kinds;  and  thefe  notes,  from  the  eftablifli- 
ed  credit  of  the  companies,  paffed  as  money  in  all 
payments  throughout  the  country.  By  this  means  a 
ilock  of  five  thoufand  pounds  was  able  to  perform 
the  fame  operations  as  if  it  were  fix  or  feven;  and 
merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a greater 
extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in  all  their  tranfac- 
tions.  But  whatever  other  advantages  refult  from 
thefe  inventions,  it  muft  ft  ill  be  allowed  that,  befides 
giving  too  great  facility  to  credit,  which  is  danger- 
ous, they  banilli  the  precious  metals;  and  nothing 
can  be  a more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a comparifon 
of  the  paft  and  prefent  condition  of  Scotland  in 
that  particular.  It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage 
made  after  the  Union,  that  there  was  near  a million 
of  fpecie  in  that  country : But  notwithftanding  the 
great  encreafe  of  riches,  commerce,  and  manufadures 
of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought  that,  even  where  there  is 
no  extraordinary  drain  made  by  England,  the  cur- 
rent fpecie  will  not  now  amount  to  a third  of  that 
fum. 

But  as  our  projeds  of  paper-credit  are  almoft  the 
only  expedient  by  which  we  can  fink  money  below 
its  level ; fo,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  by 
which  we  can  raife  money  above  it,  is  a pradice 
which  we  ftiould  all  exclaim  againft  as  deftrudive, 
namely,  the  gathering  of  large  fums  into  a public 
treafure,  locking  them  up,  and  abfolutely  preventing 
their  circulation.  The  fluid,  not  communicating 
with  the  neighbouring  element,  may,  by  fuch  an 
artifice,  be  raifed  to  wdiat  height  we  pleafe.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  firft  fuppofi- 
tion,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  ourcafh^ 
where  we  found,  that  the  immediate  confequence  of 
fuch  an  event  wmuld  be  the  attradion  of  an  equal 
fmn  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Nor  does 

there 
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there  feem  to  be  any  neceffiiry  bounds  fet  by  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  this  practice  of  hoarding.  A fmalJ 
^city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages, 
might  ingrofs  nine-tenths  of  the  money  in  Europe. 
There  feems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  in- 
vincible obftacle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches. 
A weak  ftate,  with  an  enormous  treafure,  will  foon 
become  a prey  to  fome  of  its  poorer,  but  more  power- 
ful, neighbours.  A great  Hate  would  diflipate  its 
wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projecSs ; and 
probably  deftroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valua- 
ble, the  induftry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people. 
The  fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed  to  too  great  a height, 
burfts  and  deftroys  the  veflTel  that  contains  it  j and 
mixing  itfelf  with  the  furrounding  element,  foon 
falls  to  its  proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this 
principle,  that  though  all  hiftorians  agree  in  relating 
uniformly  fo  recent  an  event,  as  the  immenfe  trea- 
fure amalTed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make 
amount  to  2,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  rejedl  their 
concurring  teftimony,  than  admit  of  a fad:  which 
agrees  fo  ill  with  our  inveterate  prejudices.  ‘ It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  this  fum  might  be  three-fourths 
of  all  the  money  in  England.  But  where  is  the 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  fuch  a fum  might  be 
amalTed  in  twenty  years,  by  a cunning,  rapacious, 
frugal,  and  almoft  abfolute  monarch?  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  diminution  of  circulating  money  was 
ever  fenfibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did  them 
any  prejudice.  The  linking  of  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities would  immediately  replace  it,  by  giving 
England  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  inftance,  in  the  fmall  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years, 
between  the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  a- 
malTed  a fum  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII  ? 

T 2 For 
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For  all  the  Greek  hiitorians  * and  orators  f agree, 
that  the  Athenians  collected  in  the  citadel  more 
than  10,000  talents,  which  they  afterwards  diffipated 
to  their  own  ruin,  in  rafii  and  imprudent  enterprifes. 
But  when  this  money  was  fet  a running,  and  began 
to  communicate  with  the  furrounding  fluid;  what 
was  the  confequence?  Did  it  remain  in  the  ftate?  No. 
For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  cenfus  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  I and  Polybius  that  in  about  fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic, 
comprehcndinglands,houfes,  commodities,  flaves,  and 
money,  was  lefs  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious,  high-fpirited  people  was  this, 
to  collect  and  keep  in  their  treafury,  v,dth  a view  to 
conquefls,  a film,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the 
power  of  the  citizens,  by  a fingle  vote,  to  diftribute 
among  themfelves,  and  which  would  have  gone  near 
to  triple  the  riches  of  every  individual!  For  we  muft 
obferve,  that  the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the 
Athenians  are  faid,  by  ancient  writers,  to  have  been 
no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during 
the  age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England 
during  that  of  Harry  VII. : Yet  thefe  two  monarchs 
in  thirty  years  |1  colledied  from  the  fmall  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  a larger  treafure  than  that  of  the  English 
monarch.  IEaulus  tEmilius  brought  to  Rome  about 
1, 700, 000 pounds  fterling^:  Pliny  fays  2,400,000**. 
And  that  was  but  a part  of  the  Macedonian  treafure. 
The  reft  was  diffipated  by  the  refiftance  and  flight  of 
Perseus  jf 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  intereft,  and  had 
above  fix  times  as  much  in  their  treafury.  Here  then 

is 

* Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  and  Diod.  Sic.  lib.xil. 

f Vid.  iEscHiNis  et  Demosthenis  Epiji. 

nspt  § Lib.  ii.  cap.  62. 

11  Tm  Livii,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  40.  f Vel.  Paterc.  lib.  i.  cap.  9 

* *Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3.  ||  q^xi  Livii,  ibid. 
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is  a fum  hoarded  of  i,8co,ooo  pounds  Sterlings  which 
is  at  lead  quadruple  what  fliould  naturally  circulate 
in  fuch  a petty  date ; and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in 
the  Pais  de  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  ob- 
fervcs  any  want  of  money  more  than  could  be  fup- 
pofed  in  a country  of  that  extent,  foil,  and  dtuation. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  fcarce  any  inland  provinces 
in  the  continent  of  France  or  Germany,  where  the* 
inhabitants  are  at  this  time  fo  opulent,  though  that 
canton  has  vadly  encreafed  its  treafure  fince  1714, 
the  time  when  Stan i an  wrote  his  judicious  account 
of  Switzerland 

The  account  given  by  AppiANf  of  the  treafure  of 
the  Ptolemies,  is  fo  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  ad- 
mit of  it;  and  fo  much  the  lets,  becaufe  the  hidoriaii 
favs,  that  the  other  fuccedbrs  of  Alexander  were 
alfo  frugal,  and  had  many  of  them  treafures  not  much 
inferior.  For  this  faving  humour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  mud  necedarily  have  checked  the  fru- 
gality of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  according  to  the 
foregoing  theory.  The  fum  he  mentions  is  740,000 
talents,  or  191,166,666  pounds  13  diil.  and  4 pence, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  computation.  And 
yet  Appian  fays,  that  he  extracled  his  account  from 
the  public  records;  and  he  was  himfelf  a native  of 
Alexandria. 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judge- 
ment we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars,  ob- 
druftions,  and  impods,  which  all  nations  of  Europe, 
and  none  more  than  England,  have  put  upon  trade; 
from  an  exorbitant  delire  of  amafiing  money,  which 
never  will  heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circu- 
lates; or  from  an  ill-grounded  apprehenlion  of  lodng 
their  ipecie,  which  never  v/ill  link  below  it.  Could 
any  thing  fcatter  our  riches,  it  would  be  fuch  impo- 


* Tlie  poverty  which  Stanian  fpeaks  of,  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the 
moft  mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  biing 
money.  And  even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the 
diocefe  of  Saltseurgh  on  the  one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the  otheik 
d Proem, 
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litic  contrivances.  But  this  general,  ill  effecl,  how- 
ever, refults  from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  that  free  communication  and  exchange 
which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended,  by  gi- 
ving them  foils,  climates,  and  geniufes,  fo  different 
from  each  other.. 

Out  modern  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of 
banifhing  money,  the  uling  of  paper-credit ; they  re- 
ject the  only  method  of  amaffing  it,  the  practice  of 
hoarding;  and  they  adopt  a hundred  contrivances 
which  ferve  to  no  purpofe  but  to  check  induftry,  and 
rob  ourfelves  and  our  neighbours  of  the  common  be- 
nefits of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  ufelefs,  but  thoie 
only  which  are  founded  on  the  jealoufy  above-men- 
tioned. A tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home 
manufactures,  and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and 
induftry.  A tax  on  brandy  encreafes  the  fale  of  rum, 
and  fupports  our  fouthern  colonies.  And  as  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  impofts  Ihould  be  levied  for  the  fupport  of 
government,  it  may  be  thought  more  convenient  to 
lay  them  on  foreign  commodities,  which  can  eafily 
be  intercepted  at  the  port,  and  fubjedted  to  the  im- 
poft.  We  ought,  however,  always  to  remember  the 
maxim  of  Dr.  Swift,  That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
culloms,  two  and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  make 
only  one.  It  can  Icarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the 
duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a third,  they  would 
yield  much  more  to  the  government  than  at  prefent: 
Our  people  might  thereby  afford  to  drink  commonly 
a better  and  more  wholefome  liquor;  and  no  preju- 
dice would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  which 
we  are  fo  jealous.  The  manufacture  of  ale  beyond 
the  agriculture  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  few  liaiids.  The  tranfport  of  wine  and 
corn  would  not  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  inftances,  you  will  fay. 
of  dates  and  king-doins  v;hich  were  formerly  rich  and 

opulent, 
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Opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ? Has  not  tlie 
money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abound- 
ed? I -anfwer.  If  they  lofe  their  trade,  indiiflry,  and 
people,  they  cannot  expedl  to  keep  their  gold  and  lil- 
ver;  for  thefe  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to 
the  former  advantages.  When  Lisbon  ,and  Amster- 
dam got  the  East-India  trade  from  Venice  and 
Genoa,  they  alfo  got  the  profits  and  money  which 
arofc  from  it.  Where  the  feat  of  government  is  tranf- 
ferred,  where  expentive  armies  are  maintained  at  a 
difiance,  where  great  funds  are  pofiefled  by  foreign- 
ers; there  naturally  follows  from  thefe  caufes  a di- 
minution of  the  fpecie.  But  thefe,  we  may  obfer\*e, 
are  violent  ^nd  forcible  methods  of  carrying  away 
money,  and  ar-e  in  time  commonly  attended  with  the 
tranfport  of  people  and  indufiry  : But  where  thefe 
remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the  money 
always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a himdred  canals, 
of  whicli  we  have  no  notion  or  fufpicion.  What  im- 
raenfe  treafiires  have  been  fpent,  by  fo  many  nations, 
in  Flanders,  fince  the  revolution,  in  the  courfe  of 
three  long  wars?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half 
of  what  is  at  prefent  in  EuR-OPe  : But  what  has  now 
become  of  it:  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compafs  of  the 
Austrian  provinces?  No,  furely:  It  is  mofi  of  it 
returned  to  the  ieveral  countries  v'hence  it  came,  and 
has  followed  that  art  and  indufiry,  by  which  at  firfi 
it  was  acquired.  For  above  a thoufand  years,  the 
money  of  Europe  has  been  fiowing  to  Rome,  by  an- 
open  and  fenfible  current;  but  it  has  been  emptied 
i)y  many  fecret  and  infenlible  canals:  And  the  want 
of  indufiry  and  commerce  renders  at  prefent  the  pa- 
pid  dominions  the  poorefi  territory  in  all  Italy. 

In  Ihort,  a governineht  has  great  reafon  to  preferve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  maniifacfivires.  Its  mo- 
ney, it  may  fafely  trufi  to  the  courfe  of  human  afiair*^, 
without  fear  or  jealoufy.  Or  if  it  ever  give  attention 
to  this  latter  circumfiancc,  it  ought  only  to  be  fo  far 
as  it  aft'ects  the  former. 
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Of  the  Jealousy  of  Trade. 


fTAVING  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies  of 
J ill-founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  a- 
mong  commercial  nations,  it  may  not  he  amifs  to 
mention  another,  which  feems  equally  groundlefs. 
Nothing  is  more  ufual  among  dates  which  have  made 
fome  advances  in  comm.erce,  than  to  look  on  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  neighbours  with  a fufpicious  eye,  to 
conlider  all  trading  dates  as  their  rivals,  and  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  is  impodible  for  any  of  them  to  douridi, 
but  at  their  expence.  In  oppodtion  to  this  narrow 
and  malignant  opinion,  I will  venture  to  adert,  that 
the  encreafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  na- 
tion, indead  of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the  riches 
and  commerce  of  all  its  neighbours ; and  that  a date 
can  fcarcely  carry  its  trade  and  indudry  very  far, 
w^here  all  the  furrounding  dates  are  buried  in  igno- 
rance, doth,  and  barbarifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domedic  indudry  of  a peo- 
ple cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greated  profperity  of  their 
neighbours ; and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  un- 
doubtedly the  mod  important  in  any  extenfive  king- 
dom, we  are  fo  far  removed  from  all  reafon  of  jea- 
loufy. But  I go  farther,  and  cbferve,  that  wdiere  an 
open  communication  is  preferved  among  nations,  it 
is  impodible  but  the  domedic  indudry  of  every  one 
mud  receive  an  encreafe  from  the  improvements  of 

the 
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the  otliers.  Compare  the  htuation  of  Great  Britain 
at  prefent  with  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All 
the  arts  both  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
then  extremely  rude  and  imperfect.  Every  improve- 
ment, which  we  have  fince  made,  has  arifen  from 
our  imitation  of  foreigners;  and  we  ought  fo  far  to 
efteem  it  happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  ad- 
vances in  arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this  intercourfe  is 
ftiil  upheld  to  our  great  advantage:  notwithftanding 
the  advanced  fldte  of  our  manui'actures,  we  daily  a- 
dopt,  in  every  art,  the  inventions  and  improvements 
of  our  neighbours.  The  commodity  is  firlt  imported 
from  abroad,  to  our  great  difcontent,  while  we  ima- 
pf  gine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  money:  Afterwards,  the 
art  itfelf  is  gradually  imported,  to  our  vifible  advan- 
tage : yet  we  continue  frill  to  repine,  that  our  neigh- 
hours  Ihould  poffefs  any  art,  induftry,  and  invention; 
forgetting  that,  had  they  not  lirlf  inllrucled  us,  we 
^ fliould  have  been  at  prefent  barbarians ; and  did  they 
not  Hill  continue  their  inllrudlions,  the  arts  mull  fall 
^ into  a (late  of  languor,  and  lofe  that  emulation  and 

j novelty  which  contribute  fo  much  to  their  advance- 

' merit. 

j The  encreafc  of  domeftic  induftry  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a great  number 
of  commodities  are  raifed  and  perfected  for  the  home- 
' market,  there  will  always  be  f^und  fome  which  can 
be  exported  with  advantage.  But  if  our  neighbours 
have  no  art  or  cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them; 
becaufe  they  will  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. 
In  this  refpedt,  ftates  are  in  the  fame  condition  as  in- 
dividpals.  A lingle  man  can  fcarcely  be  induftrious, 
u here  all  his  fellow-citizens  are  idle.  The  riches  of 
' the  icveral  members  of  a community  contribute  to  en- 
creale  my  riches,  whatever  profeftion  I may  follow. 
'J'hey  confume  the  produce  of  my  induftry,  and  aftbrd 
me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  return. 

i\'or  needs  any  ftate  entertain  apprehenftons,  that 
their  neighbours  will  improve  to  fuch  a degree  in 

every 
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•every  art  and  manufadture,  as  to  have  no  demand 
from  them.  Nature,  by  giving  a diverfity  of  geniufes, 
climates,  and  foils,  to  different  nations,  has  fecured 
their  mutual  intercourfe  and  commerce,  as  long  as 
they  all  remain  induftrious  and  civilized.  Nay,  the 
more  the  arts  encreafe  in  any  ftate,  the  more  will  be 
its  demands  from  its  induftrious  neighbours.  The 
inhabitants,  having  become  opulent  and  fkilful,  de- 
fire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmoft  perfedion^ 
and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in 
exchange,  they  make  large  importations  from  every 
foreign  country.  The  induftry  of  the  nations,  from 
whom  they  import,  receives  encouragement:  Their 
own  is  alfo  encreafed,  by  the  fale  of  the  commodities 
which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity, 
fuch  as  the  woollen  manufadure  is  in  England? 
Muft  not  the  interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that 
inanufadure  be  a lofs  to  us?  I anfwer,  that  when  any 
commodity  is  denominated  the  ftaple  of  a kingdom, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  this  kingdom  has  fome  peculiar 
and  natural  advantages  for  raifirig  the  commodity; 
and  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  they  lofe 
filch  a manufadure,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own 
idlenefs,  or  bad  government,  not  the  induftry  of  their 
neighbours.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  conftdered,  that  by 
the  encreafe  of  induftry  among  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions,  the  confumption  of  every  particular  fpecies  of 
commodity  is  alfo  encreafed;  and  though  foreign 
manufadures  interfere  with  them  in  the  market,  the 
demand  for  their  produd  may  ftill  continue,  or  even 
encreafe;  and  fhould  it  diminifli,  ought  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal  ? If  the  fpirit  of  indu- 
ftry  be  preferved,  it  may  eafily  be  diverted  from  one 
branch  to  another ; and  the  manufadures  of  wool,  for 
inftance,  be  employed  in  linen,  lilk,  iron,  or  any 
other  commodities,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
demand.  We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  ob- 
qeds  of  induftry  will  be  exhaufted,  or  that  our  ma- 

nufadurers, 
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nufacturers,  while  they  remain  on  an  equal  footing 
with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  will  be  in  danger  of 
wanting  employment.  The  emulation  among  rival 
nations  ferves  rather  to  keep  induftry  alive  in  all  of 
them ; and  any  people  is  happier  who  poflefs  a variety 
of  manufadures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  iingle  great 
manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  employed.  Their 
iituation  is  lefs  precarious;  and  they  will  feel  lefs 
fenfibly  thofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which 
every  particular  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be 
expofed. 

The  only  commercial  date  that  ought  to  dread 
the  improvements  and  indudry  of  their  neighbours, 
is  fuch  a one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent 
of  land,  nor  podeding  any  number  of  native  commo- 
dities, douridi  only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and 
factors,  and  carriers,  of  others.  Such  a people  may 
naturally  apprehend,  that  as  foon  as  the  neighbouring 
dates  come  to  know  and  purfue  their  intered,  they 
will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  prodt 
which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this 
confequence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long 
before  it  takes  place;  and  by  art  and  indudry  it  may 
be  w'arded  off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly 
eluded.  The  advantage  of  fuperior  flocks  and  cor- 
refpondence  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  eadly  overcome; 
and  as  all  the  tranfa6tions  encreafe  by  the  encreafe  of 
indudry  in  the  neighbouring  dates,  even  a people 
wTofe  commerce  dands  on  this  precarious  bails,  may 
at  fird  reap  a confiderable  profit  from  the  dourifhing 
condition  of  their  neighbours.  The  Dutch,  having 
mortgaged  all  their  revenues,  make  net  fuch  a figure 
in  political  tranfadfions  as  formerly;  but  their  com- 
merce is  furely  equal  to  what  it  w^as  in  the  middle  of 
the  lad  century,  when  they  w^ere  reckoned  among 
the  great  powxrs  of  Europe. 

Were  our  narrow^  and  malignant  politics  to  meet 
w ith  fuccefs,  we  diould  reduce  all  our  neighbouring 

3 nations 
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nations  to  the  fame  (late  of  floth  and  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary:  But 
what  would  be  the  confequence?  They  could  fend 
us  no  commodities : They  could  take  none  from  us : 
Our  domeftic  commerce  itfelf  would  languifli  for 
want  of  emulation,  example,  and  inftrudtion;  and 
we  oiifelves  fliould  foon  fall  into  the  fame  abjecd  com 
dition  to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I fhall  there- 
fore venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only  as  a man, 
but  as  a British  fubjed,  I pray  for  the  liourifliing 
commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
France  itfelf.  I am  at  lead  certain,  that  Great 
Britain,  and  all  thofe  nations,  would  flouriili  more, 
did  their  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt  fuch  enlar- 
ged and  benevolent  fentiments  towards  each  other. 


ESSAY  VII. 

Of  the  Balance  of  Power. 


?T  is  a quedion,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or 
whether  the  pkraje  only  has  been  invented  in  thefe 
latter  ages.  It  is  certain  that  Xenopken*,  in  his 
inditution  of  Cyrus,  reprefents  the  combination  of 
the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arifen  from  a jealoufy  of 
the  encreadng  force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians; 
and  though  that  elegant  compodtion  fhould  be  fup- 
pcfed  altogether  a romance,  this  fentirncnt,  aicribed 
by  tlie  author  to  the  eadern  princes,  is  at  lead  a 
proof  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with 
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regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is 
exprefsly  pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  hif- 
torians.  Thucydides*  reprefents  the  league,  which 
was  formed  againlt  Athens,  and  which  produ- 
ced the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely  owing  to 
this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  difputed 
for  fovereignty,  we  find,  thatthc  Athenians  (aswell 
as  many  other  republics)  always  threw  themfelves  into 
the  lighter  fcale,  and  endeavoured  to  preferve  the 
balance.  They  fupported  Thebes  againft  Sparta, 
till  the  great  vidory  gained  by  Epaminondas  at 
Leuctra;  after  which  they  immediately  went  over 
to  the  conquered,  from  generolity,  as  they  pretend- 
ed, but  in  reality  from  their  jealoufy  of  the  con- 
querors |. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes’s  oration  for 
the  Megalopolitans,  may  fee  the  utmoft  refine- 
ments on  this  principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  a Venetian  or  English  fpeculifi.  And 
upon  the  firfi:  rife  of  the  Macedonian  power,  this 
orator  immediately  difeovered  the  danger,  founded 
the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at  laft  aflem- 
bled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athens, 
which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Chje- 
ronea, 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  hif- 
torians  as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics; 
and  each  flate  feems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the 
honour  of  leading  the  red,  than  any  well-grounded 
hopes  of  authority  and  dominion.  If  we  confider, 
indeed,  the  fmall  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one 
republic,  compared  to  the  whole,  the  great  difficulty 
of  forming  lieges  in  thofe  times,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary bravery  and  difeipline  of  every  freeman  among 
that  noble  people;  we  fhall  conclude,  that  the  ba^ 
lance  of  power  was,  of  itfelf,  fufticiently  fee u red  in 

Greece^ 


* Lib.  i. 

f Xenoth.  Hift.  Gr^c.  lib.  vi.  & vii. 
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Greece,  and  needed  not  to  have  been  guarded  with 
that  caution  which  may  be  requilite  in,  other  ages. 
But  whether  we  afcribe  the  fhifting  of  hdes  in  all  the 
Grecian  republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cautious 
politics f the  effedls  were  alike,  and  every  prevailing 
power  was  fure  to  meet  with  a confederacy  againft 
it,  and  that  often  compofed  of  its  former  friends  and 
allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence, 
which  produced  the  Ojlracifmoi  Athens,  ^mdiPeta- 
lifm  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whofc 
fame  or  power  overtopped  the  reft ; the  fame  prin- 
ciple, I fay,  naturally  difcovered  itfelf  in  foreign  po- 
litics, and  foon  raifed  enemies  to  the  leading  ftate, 
however  moderate  in  the  exercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really  in  his  force  a 
petty  prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics; 
and  therefore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafety 
more  than  from  emulation,  to  intereft  himfelf  in  their 
quarrels,  and  to  fupport  the  weaker  fide  in  every 
conteft.  This  was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades 
to  Tissaphernes*,  and  it  prolonged,  near  a century, 
the  date  of  the  Persian  empire;  till  the  negleCl  of 
it  for  a moment,  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  af- 
piring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty  and  frail 
edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a rapidity  of  which  there 
are  few  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

The  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander  fliowed  great  jea- 
loufy  of  the  balance  of  power;  a jealoufy  founded  on 
true  politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preferved 
diftind:  for  feveral  ages  the  partition  made  after  the 
death  of  that  famous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and 
ambition  of  Antigonus|  threatened  them  anew 
with  a univerfal  monarchy;  but  their  combination, 
and  their  vidory  at  Ipsus  faved  them.  And  in  fub- 
fequent  times,  we  find,  that  as  the  Eastern  princes 
confidered  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  the 
only  real  military  force  with  whom  they  had  any 

intercourfe, 
t Diod.  Sic.  lib. 


# Thucyd.  lib.  viii. 
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jrit  intcrccTurle,  they  kept  always  a watchful  eye  over 
ijr;  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in  parti- 
\l\  cular,  fupported  firft  Aratus  and  the  Acheans^  and 
lii  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other 
liif.  view  than  as  a counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs.  For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius 
2r  gives  of  the  Egyptian  politics*. 

The  reafon,  why  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ancients 
P were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  power,  feems 
v,j  to  be  drawn  from  the  Roman  hiilory  more  than  the 
lij,  Grecian;  and  as  the  tranfaclions  of  the  former  are 
If.,  generally  more  familiar  to  us,  w^e  have  thence  form- 
p ed  all  our  conclulions.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
Romans  never  met  with  any  fuch  general  combina- 
tion or  confederacy  againft  them,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expelled  from  their  rapid  conquefts  and 
IP  declared  ambition ; but  were  allowed  peaceably  to 
If  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one  after  another,  till  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  w'hole  known 
. world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  their 
j,'  Italic  wars  ; there  was,  upon  PIannibal’s  inva- 
,,  lion  of  the  Roman  Hate,  a remarkable  crifis,  which 
ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civilized 
^ nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult 
to  be  obferved  at  the  time)  f that  this  was  a conteft 
for  univerfal  empire;  yet  no  prince  or  Hate  feems  to 
have  been  in  the  leaft  alarmed  about  the  event  or 
* iffiie  of  the  quarrel.  Philip  of  Macedon  remain- 
' ed  neuter  till  he  faw  the  victories  of  Hannibal  ; 
and  then  moft  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  wdth 
the  conqueror,  upon  terms  Hill  more  imprudent. 
He  lliputated,  that  he  was  to  affift  the  Carthagi- 
nian Hate  in  their  conqueft  of  Italy:  after  which 
they  engaged  to  fend  over  forces  into  Greece,  to 
affift  him  in  fubduing  the  Grecian  commmon- 
wealths|. 

The 

* Lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 

f It  was  obferved  by  fomc,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Agesi- 
lAus  of  Naopactum,  in  the  general  congrcfs  of  Greece.  Sec 
Folyb.  lib.  V.  cap.  104 

t Titi  Li?n,  lib.  Axiii.  cap.  33. 
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The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  miicli 
celebrated  by  ancient  hiftoriansfor  their  wifdom  and 
found  policy;  yet  both  of  them  allifted  the  Romans 
in  their  wars  againft  Philip  and  Antiocrus.  And 
what  may  be  elleemed  ftill  a Wronger  proof,  that 
this  maxim  was  not  generally  known  in  thofe  ages; 
no  ancient  author  has  remarked  the  imprudence  of 
thefe  meafiircs,  nor  has  even  blamed  that  abliird 
treaty  above-mentioned,  made  by  Philip  Vv^ith  the 
Carthaginians.  Princes  and  ftatefmen,  in  all 
ages,  may,  before-hand,  be  blinded  in  their  reafon- 
ings  with  regard  to  events ; but  it  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, that  hiftorians,  afterwards,  fliould  not 
form  a founder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Pp.usias,  in  gratifying 
their  private  pallions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inllru- 
ments  of  the  Roman  greatnefs;  and  nex'er  feem  to 
have  fufpeded,  that  they  were  forging  their  own 
chains,  while  they  adx^anced  the  conquefts  of  their 
ally.  A fimple  treaty  and  agreement  between  Mas- 
sinissa and  the  Carthaginians,  fo  much  requi- 
red by  mutual  intereft,  barred  the  Romans  from  all 
entrance  into  Africa,  and  preferved  liberty  toman- 
kind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman 
hillory,  who  feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance 
of  power,  is  HiEiiO'king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the 
allv  of  Rome,  he  fent  afliilance  to  the  Carthagini- 
ANS  during  the  war  of  the  auxiliaries ; “ Efteeming 
it  reqiiifite,”  fays  Polybius*,  “ both  in  order  to 
“ retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preferve 
the  Roman  friendfhip,  that  Carthage  Ihould 
“ be  fafe  ; left  by  its  fall  the  remainining  power 
“ ftiould  be  able,  without  contrail  or  oppolition,  to 
execute  every  purpofe  and  undertaking.  And 
‘‘  here  he  arfted  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence: 
For  that  is  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked; 
nor  ought  fuch  a force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one 

I ‘‘  hand, 

* Lib.  i,  cap.  83. 
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**  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neighbouring  dates 
“ from  defending  their  rights  againll  it/’  Here  is 
the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed  out  in  exprefs 
terms. 

In  fliort,  the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of 
power  is  founded  fo  much  on  common  fenfe  and  ob- 
vious reafoning,  that  it  is  impofliblc  it  could  alto- 
gether have  efcaped  antiquity,  where  wc  find,  in 
other  particulars,  fo  many  marks  of  deep  penetra- 
tion and  difeernment.  If  it  was  not  fo  generally 
known  and  acknowledged  as  at  prefent,  it  had,  at 
lead,  an  inliuence  on  all  the  wifer  and  more  expe- 
rienced princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed,  even 
at  prefent,  however  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged among  fpeculative  reafoners,  it  has  not,  in 
praclice,  an  authority  much  more  extenfive  among 
thole  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of 
government,  edabliflied  by  the  northern  conq^ierors, 
incapacitated  them,  in  a great  mcafure,  for  farther 
conqueds,  and  long  maintained  each  date  in  its  pro- 
per Imundaries.  But  when  valfalage  and  the  feudal 
militia  were  abolidied,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  univerfal  monarchy,  from  the  uni- 
on of  fo  many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Austria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  di- 
vided dominions,  and  their  riches  derived  chiefly 
from  mines  of  gold  and  diver,  were  more  likely  to 
decay,  of  themfelves,  from  internal  defcH s,  than  to 
overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againd  them.  In 
lels  than  a century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and 
haughty  race  was  diattered,  their  opulence  diflipated, 
their  fplendor  eclipfed.  A new  power  fucceeded, 
more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  poirelllng 
all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labouring  un- 
der none  ot  its  defeHs,  except  a fliare  of  that  fpirit 
ot  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with  which  the  houfe  of 

VoL.  T.  U Austri.v 
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Austria  was  fo  long,  and  ftill  is  fo  much,  infatu- 
ated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  againfl;  this  am- 
bitious power,  Great  Britain  has  Hood  foremoft; 
and  file  Hill  maintains  her  Hation.  Beiide  her  ad- 
vantages of  riches  and  fituation,  her  people  are  ani- 
mated with  fuch  a national  fpirit,  and  are  fo  fully 
feniible  of  the  bleffings  of  their  government,  that  wc 
may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languifli  in  fo  ne- 
ceilary  and  fo  jull  a caufe.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  paft,  their  paffionate  ardour  feems 
rather  to  require  fome  moderation;  and  they  iiave 
oftener  erred  from  a laudable  excefs  than  from  a 
blamable  deficiency. 

In  the /7/y?  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more  pof- 
felTed  with  the  ancient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous  emu- 
lation, than  adliiated  by  the  prudent  views  of  mo- 
, dern  politics.  Our  wars  with  France  have  been 
begunmvith  juflice,  and  even,  perhaps,  from  necelfi- 
ty ; but  have  always  been  too  far  pufhed  from  obfii- 
iiacy  and  paflion.  The  fame  peace,  which  was 
afterwards  made  at  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  offered 
fo  yearly  as  the  year  ninety-two;  that  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  1712  might  have  been  finiflied  on  as 
good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg  in  the  year 
eight;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Frankfort,  in 
1743,  the  fame  terms  which  we  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept of  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  yea-r  forty-eight, 
Here  then  we  fee,  that  above  half  of  our  wars  with 
France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more 
to  our  own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  am- 
bition of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  fo  declared  in  our 
oppolition  to  French  power,  and  fo  alert  in  defence 
of  our  allies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force 
as  upon  their  own:  and  expeding  to  carry  on  war 
at  our  expence,  refufe  all  reafonable  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Habent  fuhjeclos^  tanquam  fuos ; viles^ 
alknos.  All  the  w^orld  know’s,  that  the  factious  vote 

of 
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of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  parliament,  with  the  profeffed  humour  of  the 
nation,  made  the  Queen  of  Hungary  inflexible  in 
her  terms,  and  prevented  that  agreement  with  Prus- 
sia, which  would  immediately  have  reflored  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  fuch  true  combatants, 
that,  when  once  engaged,  we  lofe  all  concern  for 
Ourfelves  and  our  polferity,  and  confider  only,  how 
we  may  beft  annoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our 
revenues  at  fo  deep  a rate,  in  wars,  where  we  were 
only  acceffaries,  was  furcly  the  moil  fatal  delufiori 
that  a nation,  which  had  any  pretenlion  to  politics 
and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  beeh  guilty  of.  That 
remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a remedy,  and  not  rather 
a poifon,  ought,  in  all  reafon,  to  be  refetved  to  the 
iaft  extremity;  and  ho  evil,  but  the  greatefl  and 
molt  urgent,  fhould  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  fo 
dangerous  an  expedient. 

Thefe  exceffes,  to  which  we  have  been  carried^ 
are  prejudicial;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become 
dill  more  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as 
is  ufual,  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  to- 
tally carelefs  and  lupine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Europe.  The  Athenians,  from  the  moil  bull- 
ling,  intriguing,  \darlike  people  of  Greece,  finding 
their  error  in  thrulling  themfelves  into  every  quar^ 
rel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  affairs;  and 
in  no  contell  ever  took  part  on  either  fide,  except  by 
their  flatteries  and  complaifance  to  the  vidor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are,  probably,  deflrudive 
to  human  nature  ; in  their  progfefs,  in  their  conti- 
nuance^, and  even  in  their  downfal,  which  never 
can  be  very  diflant  from  their  eflablifliment.  The 
military  genius,  which  aggrandized  fhe  monarchy, 
foon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the  centre  of 

tj  2 fueb 

^ If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed 
irom  this,  that  mankind  were  generally  in  a very  diTorderJy,  unci- 
vili/ed  condition,  before  its  cftablifhmetn. 
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fuch  a government ; while  the  wars  are  carried  on 
at  a great  diftance,  and  intereft  fo  fmall  a part  ot  the 
Hate.  The  ancient  nohility,  whofe  affeclions  attach 
them  to  their  fovereign,  live  all  at  court ; and  pever 
will  accept  of  military  employments,  which  would 
carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers,  where 
they  are  dirtant  both  from  their  pleafures  and  their 
fortune.  The  arms  of  the  date  mull,  therefore,  be 
entrufted  to  mercenary  Hangers,  without  zeal,  with- 
out attachment,  without  honour  ; ready  on  every 
occafion  to  turn  them  againft  the  prince,  and  join 
each  defperate  malcontent,  who  offers  pay  and  plun- 
der. This  is  the  necefiary  progrefs  of  human  affairs: 
Thus  human  nature  checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  eleva- 
tion: Thus  ambition  blindlv  labours  for  the  de- 
ffruclion  of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  ot 
every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons, 
trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  nobility,  would  pufli  their  advantage, 
without  referve  or  limitation.  Thefe,  while  fired 
with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war;  but  never  would  fubmit  to  languifrt 
in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania,  forgot 
at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  mi- 
nion or  miflrefs  who  approaches  the  prince.  The 
troops  are  filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hus- 
sars and  CossACs;  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a 
few  foldiers  of  fortune  from  the  better  provinces : 
And  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  is  renew'ed  over  and  over  again, 
till  the  final  diffolution  of  the  monarchy. 
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HERE  is  a prevailiao;  maxim  among  fome  rea- 


1 foiiers,  that  every  new  tax  creates  a new  ability 
in  the  fuhjeB  to  bear  it,  and  that  each  cncreafe  of  pub- 
lic burdens  encreafes  proper tionably  the  indiijlry  of  the 
people.  This  maxim  is  of  fiich  a nature  as  is  molt 
likely  to  be  abufed ; and  is  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied : but 
it  mull  be  owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
to  have  fome  foundation  in  reafon  and  experience. 

When  a tax  is  laid  Upon  commodities,  wliich  are 
confumed  by  the  common  people,  the  ncccffary  con- 
fequence  may  Idem  to  be,  cither  that  the  poor  mull 
retrench  fomething  frotn  their  way  of  living,  or  raife 
their  wages,  To  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax 
fall  entirely  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a third 
confequcncc,  which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  name- 
ly, that  the  poor  encreald  their  induilry,  perform 
more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are 
moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  alldcl  not  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  this  conldquence  naturally  follows ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  difficulties  often  ferve  to 
excite  the  induilry  of  a people,  and  render  them 
more  opulent  and  laborious,  than  others  who  enjoy 
the  greatell  advantages.  For  we  may  ob ferve,  as  a 
parallel  indance,  that  the  moll  commercial  nations 
have  not  always  pofleded  the  greatell  extent  of  fertile 
landj  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  laboured 
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under  many  natural  difadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens, 
Carthage,  Rdodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  PIolland, 
arc  ftrong  examples  to  this  piirpofe.  And  in  all 
liiitory,  we  find  only  three  irifiances  of  large  and 
fertile  countries,  which  have  pollefied  much  trade  5 
the  Netherlands,  England  and  France.  The 
two  former  feem  to  have  been  alluded  by  the  advan- 
tages of  their  maritime  fituation,  and  the  neceffity 
they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order 
to  procure  what  their  own  climate  refufed  them. 
And  as  to  PVance,  trade  has  come  late  into  that 
kingdom,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  re- 
fiedtion  and  ohfervation  in  an  ingenious  and  enter- 
prifing  people,  who  remarked  the  riches  acquired  by 
fuch  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as  cultivated  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero*,  as  poflefled 
of  the  greatefi;  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexan- 
dria, CoLCHUs,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus, 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium, 
Lesbos,  Smirna,  Miletum,  Coos.  All  thefe,  ex- 
cept Alexandria,  were  either  fmall  iflands  or  nar- 
row territories.  And  that  city  owed  its  trade  en- 
tirely to  the  happinefs  of  its  fituation. 

Since  therefore  fome  natural  neceflities  or  difad- 
vantages may  be  thought  favourable  to  induftry, 
why  may  not  artificial  burdens  have  the  fameeffed? 
Sir  WiELiAj^  Temple  f,  we  may  otferve,  aferibes 
the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  neceffity,  pro- 
ceeding from  their  natural  difadvantages;  and  il- 
luftrates  his  doctrine  by  a ftriking  comparifon  with 
Ireland;  “ where,”  fays  lie,  by  the  largenefs 
arid  plenty  of  the  foij,  and  fcarcity  of  people,  all 
“ things  neceflary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that  an  in- 
“ duftrious  man,  by  twm  days  labour,  may  gain 
f ' enough  to  feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week.  Which 
I take  to  be  a very  plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs 

attributed 

f Epift.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  it. 

Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 
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attributed  to  the.  people.  For  men  naturally 
j^rcfer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains 
“ if  they  can  live  idle;  though  when,  by  neceihty, 
“ they  have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it, 
“ being  grown  a cuftom  neceflary  to  their  health, 
and  to  their  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is 
‘‘  the  change  harder,  from  conftant  eafe  to  labour, 
“ than  from  conilant  labour  to  eafe.”  After  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  by  enu- 
merating, as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  moft 
tlourilhed,  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ; and  which 
are  commonly  obierved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined 
territories,  as  beget  a necellity  for  induftry. 

The  befl  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  con- 
fumptions,  efpcciallv'thofe- of  luxury  ; becaufe  fuch 
taxes  are  Icafi:  felt  by  the  people.  They  feein  in 
fame  meafure,  voluntary;  lince  a man  may  choofe 
liow  far  he  will  ufe  the  commodity  which  is  taxed : 
They  are  paid  graciually  and  infeniibly:  they  natu- 
rally produce  fobriety  and  frugality,  if  judicioully 
impofed:  And  being  confounded  with  the  natural 
price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived 
by  the  confumers.  Their  only  difadvantage  is,  that 
they  are  expenfive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  poffeliions  are  levied  without  ex- 
pcnce ; but  have  every  other  difadvantage.  Moft 
dates,  however,  are  obliged  to  hav^e  recourfe  to 
them,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other. 

But  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbi- 
trary. They  are  commonly  conv^erted,  by  their 
management,  into  punifhments  on  induftry;  apd  al- 
fo,  by  their  unavoidable  inequality,  are  more  grie- 
vous, than  by  the  real  burden  which  they  impofe. 
It  is  furpriling,  therefore,  to  fee  them  have  place 
among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary, 
which  they  commonly  arc,  may  be  efteemed  danger- 
ous: Bccaufc  it  is  fo  cafy  for  the  fovercign  to  add  a 
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little  more,  and  a little  more,  to  the  fiim  demanded, 
that  thefe  taxes  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppref- 
iive  and  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  a duty 
upon  commodities  checks  itfelf;  and  a,  prince  will 
fcon  find,  that  an  encreafe  of  the  impofl.  is  no  encreafe 
of  his  revenue.  It  isnoteafy,  therefore,  forapcxjple 
to  be  altogether  rained  by  fuch  taxes. 

Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes 
of  the  deftruclion  of  the  Roman  flate,  was  the  al- 
teration which  Constantine  introduced  into  the 
finances,  by  fubflituting  an  univerfal  poll-tax,  in 
lieu  of  almofl  all  the  tithes,  cuftcms,  and  excifes, 
“which  formerly  compofed  the  revenue  of  the  empire, 
'riie  people,  in  all  the  provinces,  were  fo  grinded 
and  oppreffed  by  the  piihltcans,  that  they  were  glad 
to  take  refuge  under  the  conq  uering  arms  of  the  bar- 
barians; whofe  dominion,  as  they  had  fewer  necef- 
iities  and  lefs  art,  was  found  preferable  to  the  refined 
Tyranny  of  the  Romans.  • ^ 

It  is  an  opinion,  7xaloufiy  promoted  by  feme  poli- 
tical w’riters,  that,  fmee  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend, 
fall  ultimately  upon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them 
originally  there,  and  abolifh  every  duty  upon  con- 
famptions.  But  it  is  denied,  that  all  taxes  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  land.  If  a duty  be  laid  upon  any  com- 
modity, confiimed  by  an  artifan,  he  has  two  obvious 


expedients  for  paying  it ; he  may  retrench  fomewhat 
of  his  expence,  or  he  may  encreafe  his  labour. 
Both  thefe  refourqes,  are  more  eafy  and  natural,  than 
that  of  heightening  his  wages.  We  fee,  that,  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  the  weaver  either  confiimes  lefs 
or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  thefe  expedients 
of  frugality  and  induftry,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  juft  that  he 
ihoLild  fubjecl  himfclf  fo  the  fiime  hardfliips,  if  they 
elefevve  the  name,  for  the  fake  of  the  public,  which 
gives  him  protedliou.  By  what  contrivance  can  he 
raife  the  price  of  his  labour  ? The  manufaclurer  who 
employ's  him  wall  not  give  him  more:  Neither  can 
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lie;  becaiife  the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth, 
i.ar.not  raife  it;^  price,  being  limited  by  the  price 
which  it  yields  in  foreign  markets.  Every  man,  to 
be  fure,  is  delirous  of  pufliing  oft'  from  himfclf  the 
burden  of  any  tax  which  is  impofed,  and  of  laying  it 
upon  otlicrs:  But  as  every  man  has  the  fame  inclina- 
tion, and  is  upon  the  defenfive;  no  fet  of  men  can 
be  fuppofcd  to  prevail  altogether  in  this  conteft:  and 
why  the  landed  gentleman  fliould  be  the  victim  of 
the  whole,  and  ihould  not  be  able  to  defend  himfelf, 
as  well  as  others  are,  1 cannot  readily  imagine.  All 
tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him, 
and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could:  But  this 
inclination  they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were 
levied;  and  the  I'ame  methods,  by  which  he  guards 
agaiiiit  the  impolition  of  tradefmen  before  taxes,  will 
ferve  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  fliare  the  bur- 
den with  him.  Tliey  miift  be  very  heavy  taxes,  in- 
deed, andvtmy  iniudiciouily  levied,  which  the  artizaa 
will  not  of  himfelf  be  enabled  to  pay,  by  fuperior 
induftry  and  frugality,  wdthout  raking  the  price  of 
his  labour. 

1 lliali  conclude  this  fubjccl  with  obferving,  that 
we  have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  infiance  of  what 
frequently  happens  in  political  inhitutions,  that  the 
coniequences  of  things  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
v'hat  we  fhould  expecl  on  the  firlf  appearance.  It  is 
regarded  as  a fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish 
government,  that  the  Grand  SigniOf\  though  abfolute 
mafter  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual, 
lias  no  authority  to  impofe  a new  tax;  and  every 
Ottoman  prince,  wdio  has  made  fuch  an  attempt, 
either  has  been  obliged  to  retraff,  or  has  found  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  perfeverance.  One  would  imagine, 
that  tins  prejudice  or  eftablilhed  opinion  were  the 
iirmeft  barrier  in  the  world  againit  oppreffion ; yet  it 
is  certain,  that  its  effedt  is  quite  contrary.  The  em- 
peror, having  no  regular  method  of  encrealing  his 
revenue,  mult  allow  all  the  balhaws  and  governors  to 
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opprefs  and  abufe  the  fuhjects ; and  thefe  he  fqueezes 
after  th^ir  return  from  their  government.  Whereas,  if 
he  could  impofe  anew  tax,  like  our  European  princes, 
his  interell  would  fo  far  be  united  with  that  of 
people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad  effeds 
of  thefe  diforderly  levies  of  mg^icy  ; and  would  find, 
that  a pound,  raifed  by  a general  impofition,  would 
have  lefs  pernicious  elfeds,  than  a fliiiling  taken  in 
fo  unequal  and  arbitrary  a manner. 


ESSAY  IX. 

Of  P u B L I c Credit. 


IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  praclice  of 
antiquity,  to  make  provifion,  during  peace,  for 
the  neceflities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  trcafures  before- 
hand, as  the  inftrujnents  either  of  conqueft  or  defence; 
without  trufling  to  extraordinary  impofitions,  much 
lefs  to  borrowing,  in  times  of  diforder  and  confufion. 
Befides  the  immenfe  fums  above  mentioned*,  which 
were  amaffed  by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies, 
and  other  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander;  we  learn  from 
Plato f,  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  alfo 
collected  a great  treafure;  and  Arrian  J and  Plu- 
tarch ||  take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander 
got  pofleffion  of  on  the  conqueft  of  Susa  and  Ecba- 
TANA,  and  which  were  referved,  fome  of  them,  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I remember  right,  the  fcrip- 

ture 

♦ EfTay  V.  t Aicb.  t.  X Lib.  Hi. 

II  Plut.  in  vita  Alex.  He  nifties  thefe  treafiires  amount  to 
80,000  talents,  or  about  15  millions  Sterl.  Quintus  Curtius 
(lib.  V.  cap.  2.)  fays,  that  Alexander  foundin  busA  above  jOjOWO 
talents. 
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tiire  alfo  mentions  the  treafiire  of  Hezekiaii  and  the 
Jewish  princes;  as  profane  hiilory  does  that  of  Phi- 
lip and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.  The  ancient 
republics  of  Gaul  had  cornmonly  large  fums  in  re- 
ferve  *.  Every  one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in  Rome; 
by  J uLius  C^SAR,  during  the  civil  wars;  and  we  find 
afterwards,  that  the  wifer  emperors,  Augustus,  Ti»- 
BERius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  ‘ci'c.  always  difcovered 
the  prudent  forelight  of  faving  great  fums  againft 
any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modern  expedient,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  tHe  public  re- 
venues, and  to  trull  that  pollerity  will  pay  oft  the  in- 
cumbrances contracted  by  their  anceltors : and  they, 
having  before  their  eyes  fo  good  an  example  of  their 
wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent  reliance  on  tbeir 
pollerity;  who,  at  lall,  from  necellity  more  than  choice, 
Arc  obliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a new 
pollerity.  But  not  to  walle  time  in  declaiming  againft 
a pradice  which  appears  ruinous  beyond  all  contro- 
verfy,  it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  ancient 
maxims  are,  in  this  refpecl,  more  prudent  than  the 
modern;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  fome  reafonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any 
inftance,  been  attended  with  fuch  frugality,  in  time 
of  peace,  as  to  difeharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an 
« expenfive  war.  For  why  fliould  the  cafe  be  fo  dif- 
ferent between  the  public  and  an  individual,  as  to 
make  us  ellablifli  difl'erent  maxims  of  condud  for  each? 
If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  neceflary 
expenccs  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  refources 
be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite;  and  as  its 
frame  fhould  be  calculated  for  a much  longer  dura- 
tion than  the  date  of  a fingle  life,  or  even  of  a family, 
it  lliould  embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  gene- 
rous, agreeably  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  its  exillence. 
To  truft  to  chances  and  temporary  expedients,  is, 
indeed,  what  the  necellity'  of  human  alfairs  frequent- 

*Strabo,  lib.  iv. 
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ly  rendei’s  unavoidable;  but  whoever  voluntarily  dc* 
pend  on  fuch  refources,  have  not  neceffity,  but  their 
own  folly,  to  accuie  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any 
fiieh  befal  them. 

If  the  abiifcs  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by 
engaging  the  fate  in  ralh  enterprizes,  or  making  it 
negiecl  military  difeipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches; 
the  abiifes  of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  in- 
evitable; poverty,  impotence,  and  fubjedtion  to  fo- 
reign powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with 
every  deftruclive  circiimliance;  iofs  of  men,  encreafe 
of  taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  diffipation  of  money, 
devaftation  by  fea  and  land.  According  to  ancient 
maxims,  the  opening  of  the  public  treafurc,  as  it  pro- 
duced an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  fer- 
ved  as  a temporary  encouragement  to  indultry,  and 
attoned,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities 
of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a minifler  to  employ  fuch 
an  expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a great  figure 
during  his  adminiftration,  without  overburdening  the 
pepple  with  taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  cla- 
mours againf  himfelf.  The  praclice,  therefore,  of 
contracting  debt,  will  almoit  infallibly  be  abufed  in 
every  government.  It  would  fearcely  be  more  im- 
prudent to  give  a prodigal  fon  a credit  in  every  banker’s 
ihop  ill  London,  than  to  empower  a ftatefman  to  draw 
bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  pofterity. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  to  the  new  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are  of  themfelves  advantageous, 
independent  of  the  neceffity  of  contracting  them; 
and  that  any  fate,  even  though  it  were  not  prelfed 
by  a foreign  enemy^  could  not  poffibly  have  embraced 
a wifer  expedient  tor  promoting  commerce  and  riches, 
than  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without 
limitation?  Reafonings,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  natu- 
rally have  palled  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians, 
like  the  panegyrics  on  folly  and  a fever,  on  Bus  iris 
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and  Nero,  had  we  not  feen  fuch  abfurd  maxims  pa- 
tronized by  great  minifters,  and  by  a whole  party 
among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts, 
both  in  our  domellic  management,  by  their  influence 
on  commerce  and  indiiitry ; and  in  our  foreign  tranf- 
actions,  by  their  eiTecl  on  wars  and  negociations. 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a kind  of 
money,  and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  emrrent  price  as 
gold  or  filver.  Wherever  any  profitable  underta- 
king offers  itfelf,  how  expenflve  foever,  there  arc 
never  wanting  hands  enow  to  embrace  it:  nor  need 
a trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  public  flocks,  fear  to 
launch  out  into  the  moff  extenfive  trade ; flnee  he 
is  poffeffed  of  funds  which  will  anfwer  the  moff  fud- 
den  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him.  No  mer- 
chant thinks  it  neceflary  to  keep  by  him  any  conli- 
derable  calh.  Bank-flock,  or  India-bonds,  efpecially 
the  latter,  ferve  all  the  fame  purpofes ; becaufe  he  can 
difpofe  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a banker,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
not  idle,  even  when  in  his  eferitoire,  hut  bring  him  in 
a conflant  revenue.  In  fhort,  our  national  debts  fur- 
nilh  merchants  with  a fpecies  of  money,  that  is  con- 
tinually multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  produces 
fure  gain,  beiicles  the  profits  of  their  commierce.  This 
muft  enable  them  to  trade  upon  lefs  profit,  d'he  fmall 
profit  of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheap- 
er, caiifes  a greater  confumption,  quickens  the  labour 
of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and 
induftry  throughout  the  w'hole  fociety. 

There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England,  and 
in  all  ftates,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public 
debts,  a fet  of  men,  who  are  half  mcrchai/cs,  half 
flock-holders,  and  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade 
for  fmall  profits ; bccaufe  commerce  is  not  their  prin- 
cipal or  foie  fupport,  and  their  revenues  in  the  funds 
are  a fare  reiource  for  themlelves  and  their  families. 
W ere  there  no  funds,  great  merchants  w'ouid  have 
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no  expedient  for  realizing  or  fecuring  any  part  of 
their  profit,  but  by  making  purchafes  of  land ; and 
land  has  many  difadvantages  in  comparifon  of  funds. 
Requiring  more  care  and  infpedlion,  it  divides  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  merchant ; upon  any  tempt- 
ing offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not 
fo  eafily  converted  into  money ; and  as  it  attracts  too 
much,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleafures  it  affords, 
and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  converts  the  citizen 
into  the  country  gentleman.  More  men,  therefore, 
with  large  flocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are  public 
debts;  and  this,  it  mull  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  commerce,  by  diminifhing  its  profits,  promo- 
ting circulation,  and  encouraging  induflry. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  favourable  circum- 
flances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh 
the  many  difadvtintages  which  attend  our  public  debts, 
in  the  whole  interior  oeconomy  of  the  date ; you  will 
find  no  comparifon  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which 
refult  from  them. 

Firjl,  It  is  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  fums  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interelly 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above 
mentioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  ca- 
pital above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  queftion 
is,  whether,  in  our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft, 
that  fo  many  privileges  fhould  be  conferred  on  Lon- 
don, which  has  already  arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous 
fize,  and  feems  ftill  encreafing?  Some  men  are  ap- 
prehenfive  pf  the  confequenccs.  For  my  own  part, 
i cannot  forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is 
undoubtedly  too  large  for  the  body,  yet  that  great 
city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  its  exceflive  bulk 
caufes  lefs  inconvenience  than  even  a fmaller  capital 
to  a greater  kingdom.  There  is  more  difference  be- 
tween the  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris  and  Lan- 
guedoc, than  betw^een  thofe  in  London  and  York-' 
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SHIRE.  The  immenie  greatnefs,  indeed,  ot  London, 
under  a government  which  admits  not  of  difcretionary 
power,  renders  the  people  tacdious,  mutinous,  fediti- 
oiis,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to  this  evil, 
the  national  debts  themfelves  tend  to  provide  a remedy. 
The  firft  vifible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  danger 
of  public  diforders,  mull  alarm  all  the  ftock-hoiders, 
whofe  property  is  the  molt  precarious  of  any;  and 
will  make  them  fly  to  the  iupport  of  government, 
wdiether  menaced  by  Jacobitifli  violence  or  democra- 
tical  frenzy. 

Secondly j Public  flocks,  being  a kind  of  paper- 
credit,  have  all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpe- 
cies  of  money.  They  banifli  gold  and  filver  from 
the  mofl  confiderable  commerce  of  the  ftate,  reduce 
them  to  common  circulation,  and  by  that  means  ren- 
der all  provifions  and  labour  dearer  than  otherwife 
they  would  be. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the 
interefls  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  be  an  opprefllon  on  the  poorer 
fort. 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poflefs  a great  fhare  of  our 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a manner, 
tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time  occafion  the  tranf- 
port  of  our  people  and  our  induflry. 

Fifthly,  The  greater  part  of  the  public  flock  being 
always  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their 
revenue,  our  tunds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encou- 
ragement to  an  ufelefs  and  inaclive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and 
induflry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear  upon  ba- 
lancing the  whole,  not  ineonfiderable,  it  is  trivial  in 
comparifon  of  the  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  flate 
confldered  as  a body  politic,  which  mufl  fupport  it- 
h^ciety  of  nations,  and  have  various  tranf- 
actions  with  other  hates  in  wars  and  negociations. 
A ne  id  there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  fa- 
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vourable  clrcuniftancc  to  atone  for  it;  and  it.  h an  ill 
too  of  a nature  the  higheft  and  moll  important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  lince  they  are  mollly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to 
one  as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring- 
money  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left^  which  leaves 
the  perfon  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before. 
Such  loofe  reafonings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will 
always  pafs,  where  tve  judge  not  upon  principles.  [ 
alk.  Is  it  poffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overbur- 
den a nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  fovereiga 
relides  among  them?  The  very  doubt  fecrns  extrava- 
gant; lince  it  is  requilite,  in  every  community,  that 
there  be  a certain  proportion  obferved  between  the 
laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it.  But  if  all  our  pre- 
fent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  mull  we  not  invent  new  ones? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a length  that 


is  ruinous  and  dellruclive? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  feme  methods  of 
levying  money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreeably  to 
the  way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities 
they  make  ufe  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excifes 
upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a large  revenue;  becaufe 
the  operations  of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious, 
and  are  impolnble  to  be  concealed ; and  at  the  fame 
time,  thefe  commodities  are  not  fo  abfoiutely  necef- 
ftiry  to  life,  as  that  the  railing  of  their  price  would 
very  much  affect  the  poorer  fort.  Thefe  taxes  being 
all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find  new  ones  1 w^hat 
vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor! 

Duties  upon  confuinptions  are  more  equal  and  cafy 
than  thofe  upon  polfeffions.  What  a lofs  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levy- 
ing taxes! 


Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  flcwards  to 
the  public,  muft  not  neceffity  force  them  to  praclife 
all  the  arts  of  oppreffion  ufed  by  flewards;  where  the 
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abfcnce  or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them 
fecure  againft  enquiry? 

It  will  fcarcely  he  aiferted,  that  no  bounds  ought 
ever  to  be  fet  to  national  debts;  and  that  the  public 
would  be  no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  Ihiliings 
in  the  pound,  land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  pre- 
fent  cuiloms  and  cxcifes.  There  is  fomething,  there- 
fore, in  the  cafe,  befide  the  mere  transferring  of  pro- 
perty from  the  one  hand  to  another.  In  500  yearSj 
the  pofterity  of  tiiofe  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  thofe 
upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places, 
without  affecting  the  public  by  thefe  revolutions. 

Siippofe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  con- 
dition, to  which  it  is  haftening  with  fuch  amazing 
rapidity;  fuppofc  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or 
nineteen  Ihiliings  in  the  pound;  for  it  can  never  bear 
the  wliole  twenty;  fuppofe  all  the  excifes  and  cuf- 
toms  to  be  fcrewed  up  to  the  utmofi:  which  the  na- 
tion can  bear,  without  entirely  loling  its  commerce 
and  indultry ; and  fuppofe  that  all  thofe  funds  are 
mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention  and 
wit  of  all  our  projedtors  can  find  no  new  impoiition, 
which  may  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a new  loan  ; 
and  let  us  confider  the  necefiary  confequences  of  this 
4ituation.  Though  the  imperfedl  date  of  our  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  tlie  narrow  capacities  of  men, 
make  it  difficult  to  fortel  the  effects  which  will  refult 
from  any  untried  meafure,  the  feeds  of  ruin  are  here 
fcattered  wdih  fuch  profulion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye 
of  the  mod  carelefs  obferver. 

In  this  unnatural  date  of  fociety,  the  only  perfons, 
who  podefs  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  edecfls 
of  their  indudry,  are  the  dock-holders,  who  draw 
almod  all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houfes,  behdes  the 
produce  of  all  the  cudoms  and  excifes.  Thefe  are 
men,  who  have  no  connections  with  the  date,  who 
can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in 
which  they  choole  to  relide,  who  will  naturally  bury 
themfelves  in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities;  and  who 
VoL.  L X will 
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will  link  into  the  lethargy  of  a llupid  and  pampered 
luxury,  without  fpirit,  ambition,  or  enjoyment.  A- 
dieu  to  all  ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  family.  The 
docks  can  be  transferred  in  an  inftant ; and  being  in 
fuch  a fluduating  date,  will  feldom  be  tranfmitted 
during  three  generations  from  father  to  fon.  Or  were 
they  to  remain  ever  fo  long  in  one  family,  they  con- 
vey no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  polfellbr; 
and  by  this  means,  the  feveral  ranks  of  men,  which 
form  a kind  of  independent  magidracy  in  a date,  in- 
dituted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  lod ; and 
every  man  in  authority  derives  his  induence  from 
the  commidion  alone  of  the  fovereign.  No  expe- 
dient remains  for  preventing  or  fuppreding  inliir- 
rcblions,  but  mercenary  armies:  No  expedient  at 
all  remains  for  redding  tyranny : Eleblions  are  fway- 
ed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone:  And  the  mid- 
dle power  between  king  and  people  being  totally  re- 
moved, a grievous  defpotifm  mud  infallibly  prevail. 
The  landholders,  defpifed  for  their  poverty,  and  ha- 
ted for  their  oppredions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to 
make  any  oppodtion  to  it. 

Though  a refolution  diould  be  formed  by  the  le- 
gidature  never  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts  com- 
merce and  difcourages  indudry,  it  will  be  impodible 
for  men,  in  fubjecds  of  fuch  extreme  delicacy,  to  rea- 
fon  fo  judly  as  never  to  bemidaken;  or  amidd  diffi- 
culties fo  urgent,  never  to  be  feduced  from  their 
refolution.  The  continual  ducluations  in  commerce 
require  continual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes, 
which  expofes  the  legidature  every  moment  to  the 
danger  both  of  wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And 
any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious 
taxes,  or  by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  fyi- 
tem  of  government  into  confudon. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ, 
even  fuppodng  trade  to  continue  in  the  mod  dourilh- 
ing  condition,  in  order  to  fupport  its  foreign  wars 
and  enterprizes,  and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and 
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intereft,  or  thofe  of  its  allies?  I do  not  afk  how  the 
public  is  to  exert  fuch  a prodigious  power  as  it  has 
maintained  during  our  late  wars,  where  w'e  have  fo 
much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  natural  ftrength, 
but  even  that  of  the  greateft  empires.  This  extra- 
vagance is  the  abufe  complained  of  as  the  fource  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  expofed. 
But  fince  we  mull  fuppofe  great  commerce  and  opu- 
lence to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged, 
thefe  riches  mull  be  defended  by  proportional  powder; 
and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which 
fupports  it?  It  mull  plainly  be  from  a continual  tax- 
ation of  the  annuitants,  or,  wdiich  is  the  fame  things 
from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  exigency,  a certain 
part  of  their  annuities;  and  thus  making  them  con- 
tribute to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  difficulties  attending  this  fyftem  of 
policy,  wdil  eafily  appear,  whether  we  fuppofe  the 
king  to  have  become  abfolute  mailer,  or  to  be  Hill 
controlled  by  national  councils,  in  which  the  annui- 
tants themfelves  mull  neceffiirily  bear  the  principal 
fw  ay. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  fituation  of  affairs,  it  is  fo  eafy 
for  him  to  encreafe  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants, 
which  amount  only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  own 
hands,  that  this  fpecies  of  property  would  foon  lofe 
all  its  credit,  and  the  whole  income  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  ffate  muff  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fovereign:  A degree  of  defpotifm  which  no  oriental 
monarchy  has  ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  content  of  the  annuitants  be  requilite  for  every 
taxation,  they  wdll  never  be  perfuaded  to  contribute 
lufficiently  even  to  the  fupport  of  government;  as  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue  muff  in  that  cafe  be  very 
fenlible,  would  not  be  difguifed  under  the  appearance 
ot  a branch  ofexcife  or  cuff  oms,  andwmuldnotbe  fhared 
by  any  other  order  of  the  ffate,  v/ho  are  already  fuppo- 
fedio  be  taxed  to  theutmoff.  There  are  inffances,  in 
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iome  republics,  ofa  hundredth  penny,  andfometimesof 
the  fiftieth,  being  given  to  the  fupport  of  the  date: 
but  this  is  always  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power, 
and  can  never  become  the  foundation  of  a conftant 
national  defence.  .We  have  always  found,  where  a 
government  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues,  that  it 
neceffarily  finks  into  a date  of  languor,  inadivity, 
and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences,  wEich  may  reafon- 
ably  be  forefeen,  of  this  fituation,  to  which  Great 
Britain  is  vifibly  tending.  Not  to  mention  the 
numberlefs  inconveniences  which  cannot  be  forefeen, 
and  which  mufl  refult  from  fo  monftrous  a fituation 
as  that  of  making  the  public  the  chief  or  foie  propri- 
etor of  land,  belides  invefting  it  with  every  branch 
of  cuftoms  and  excife,  wdiich  the  fertile  imagination 
of  minifters  and  projedors  have  been  able  to  invent. 

I mult  confefs,  that  there  is  a ftrange  fupinenefs, 
from  long  cuftom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with 
regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo 
vehemently  complain  of  wdth  regard  to  their  religi- 
ous dodrines.  We  all  own,  that  the  molt  fanguine 
imagination  cannot  hope  either  that  this,  or  any  fu- 
ture miniflry,  will  be  pofreffed  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady 
frugality,  as  to  make  a confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
payment  of  our  debts ; or  that  the  fituation  of  foreign 
affairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allo^v  them  leifure  and 
tranquillity  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  What  then  is  to 
become  of  us?  Were  we  ever  fo  good  Chriflians,  and 
ever  fo  refigned  to  Providence,  this,  methinks,  were 
a curious  queflion  even  confidered  as  a fpeculative 
one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impolfible 
to  form  fome  conjedural  folution  of.  The  events 
here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  bat- 
tles, negociations,  intrigues,  and  fadions.  There 
feems  to  be  a natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may 
guide  our  reafoning.  As  it  would  have  required  but 
a moderate  fliare  of  prudence,  when  we  firft  began 
this  pradice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
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tlie  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters,  that  things  would 
necclfarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee ; fo  now, 
that  they  have  at  lall  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequences.  It  muft, 
indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two  events ; either  the  nation 
mull  deftroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  de- 
Ih'oy  the  nation.  It  is  impoffible  that  they  can  both 
fubfiH:,  after  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  been 
managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  w^as  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen, 
Mr  Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
was.  much  approved  of  by  fome  men  of  fenie,  but 
never  was  likely  to  take  eftefl.  He  afferted,  that  there 
was  a fallacy  in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this 
debt ; for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a pro- 
portional fliare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a propor- 
tional fhare  of  the  interelf,  belide  the  expence  of  le- 
vying thefe  taxes.  Had  we  not  better,  then,  fays  he, 
make  a diftribution  of  the  debt  among  ourfelves,  and 
each  of  us  contribute  a fum  fuitable  to  his  property, 
and  by  that  means  difcharge  at  once  all  our  funds 
and  public  mortgages?  He  feems  not  to  have  conli- 
dered,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a conliderable  part 
of  the  taxes  by  their  annual  confuinptions,  though 
they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a proportional  part 
of  the  film  required.  Not  to  mention,  that  property 
in  money  and  Ifock  in  trade  might  ealily  be  conceal- 
ed or  difguifed;  and  that  vilible  property  in  lands 
and  houfes  would  really  at  lall  anfwer  for  the  whole : 
An  inequality  and  oppreffion  which  never  would  be 
fubmitted  to.  But  though  this  projedf  is  not  likely 
to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that, 
when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  lick  of  their  debts, 
and  is  cruelly  opprefled  by  them,  fome  daring  pro- 
jeflor  may  arife  with  vilionary  fchemes  for  their  dif- 
charge. And  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that 
time,  to  be  a 'little  frail,  the  lead  touch' will  dellroy 
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it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency;  aii4 
in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  dodor. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
faith  will  be  the  neceffary  effect  of  •wars,  defeats,  mif- 
fortunes,  and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of 
vidtories  and  conquefts.  I mull  confefs,  when  I fee 
princes  and  dates  lighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their 
debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings 
to  my  mind  a match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a 
China  fhop.  How  can  it  be  expedted,  that  fovereigns 
will  fpare  a fpecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious 
to  themlelves  and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo 
little  compalTion  on  lives  and  properties  that  are  iife- 
ful  to  both?  Let  the  time  come  (and  fiirely  it  will 
come)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  year,  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  and  raife  not 
the  money  projedfed.  Suppofe,  either  that  the  calh 
of  the  nation  is  exhaufled;  or  that  our  faith,  which 
has  hitherto  been  fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Sup- 
pofe, that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  threatened 
with  an  invalion ; a rebellion  is  fufpedf ed  or  broken 
out  at  home;  a fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
want  of  pay,  vidf  uals,  or  repairs ; or  even  a foreign 
fublidy  cannot  be  advanced.  What  mud  a prince  or 
minider  do  in  fuch  an  emergence?  The  right  of  felf- 
prefervation  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much 
more  in  every  community : x\nd  the  folly  of  our  datef- 
men  mud  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe  who 
firdcontracfeddebt,  or,  w’hat  is  more,  than  that  ofthofe 
•who  traded  or  continue  to  trud  this  fecurity,  if  thefe 
datefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  employ  them.  The  funds,  created  and 
mortgaged,  will  by  that  time  bring  in  a large  yearly 
revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the 
nation:  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer  ready 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  intered:  Necedity 
calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compadion  alone  ex- 
claims: The  money  will  immediately  be  feized  for 
the  current  fervice,  under  the  mod  folemn  proteda- 
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tions,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced : But 
no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  tot- 
tering, falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in 
its  ruins.  And  this,  I think,  may  be  called  the  ?ia- 
tural  death  of  public  credit:  For  to  this  period  it 
tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  to  its  dilfolution 
and  deftruclion. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that, 
notwith  Handing  fuch  a violent  Ihock  to  public  credit, 
as  a voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occa- 
fion,  it  would  not  probably.be  long  ere  credit  would 
again  revive  in  as  fiourifliing  a condition  as  before. 
The  prefent  king  of  France,  during  the  late  war, 
borrowed  money  at  a lower  intereft  than  ever  his 
grandfather  did  ; and  as  low  as  the  British  parlia- 
ment, comparing  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  in  both 
kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  commonly  more 
governed  by  what  they  have  feen,  than  by  what  they 
forefee,  with  whatever  certainty;  yet  promifes,  pro- 
teftations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of 
prefent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few 
are  able  to  reflft.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught 
by  the  fame  baits : The  fame  tricks,  played  over  and 
over  again,  ftill  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popu- 
larity and  patriotifm  are  ftill  the  beaten  road  to  pow^er 
and  tyranny ; flattery  to  treachery ; Handing  armies 
to  arbitrary  government;  and  the  glory  of  God  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an 
everlafting  deftruclion  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an 
evil,  is  a needlefs  bugbear.  A prudent  man  in  re- 
ality, would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately 
alter  we  had  taken  a fpunge  to  our  debts  than  at  pre- 
fent; as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one 
could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a preferable  debtor  to 
an  honeft  bankrupt:  For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry 
on  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  his 
debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant ; the  latter  has 
it  not  m his  power.  The  reafoning  of  Tacitus^^, 

X 4 as 
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as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our  pre- 
lent  cafe.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magnitudinem  henefic'ioruvi 
aderat:  Stultiffimus  qiiifque pecuniis  mercabatur : Apud 
fapieiitcs  cajja  habebantiir,  qiicE  neqiie  dari  neque  accepiy 
J'alva  repiiblica,  poterant.  The  public  is  a debtor, 
whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check 
which  the  creditors  have  upon  her,  is  the  iiitercil  of 
preferving  credit ; , an  interell  which  may  ealily  be 
overbalanced  by  a great  debt,  and  by  a difficult  and 
extraordinary  emergence,  even  fuppohng  that  credit 
irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a prefent  ne- 
ceffity  often  forces  Hates  into  meafures  which  are, 
flriflly  fpeaking,  againft  their  intereH. 

Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  moll  calamitous.  Thoufands  are  thereby 
facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions : But  we  are  not 
without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place, 
and  that  millions  mav  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the 
temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  *.  Our  popular  govern- 
ment, perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous 
for  a minifter  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedi- 
ent as  that  of  a voluntary  bankruptcy  : And  though 
the  houfe  of  Lords  be  altogether  compofed  of  propri- 
etors of  land,  and  the  houfe  of  Commons  chiefly; 
and  confequently  neither  of  them  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  great  property  in  the  funds ; yet  the  connexions 
of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the  proprietors, 
as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith,  than 
prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftriXly  fpeaking, 
requires : And  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies  may 
be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  dc- 
fpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  fliow  the  danger,  open 
and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and 
we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  preferved 
without  our  attention  and  affiftance : But  our  chil- 
dren, weary  of  the  Hruggle,  and  fettered  with  in- 
fiimbrances,  may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their 

neighbours 
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neighbours  opprelTed  and  conquered;  till,  at  laft, 
they  tliemfelves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror : And  this  may  properly  e- 
nough  be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our  pub- 
lic credit. 

Thele  feem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very 
remote,  and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoil 
as  die  can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time. 
And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order 
to  reach  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a certain  divine  fury 
or  madnefs  was  requifite,  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that, 
in  order  to  deliver  fuch  prophecies  as  thefe,  no  more 
is  necedary  than  merely  to  be  in  one’s  fenfes,  free 
from  the  influence  of  popular  madnefs  and  delufion. 


ESSAY  X. 

Of  SOME  Remarkable  Customs, 


I Shall  obferve  three  remarkable  cuftoms  in  three 
celebrated  governments ; and  fhall  conclude  from 
the  whole,  that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought 
to  be  eflablifhed  with  great  caution ; and  that  irre- 
gular and  extraordinary  appearances  are  frequently 
difcovered  in  the  moral,  as  v/ell  as  in  the  phyfical 
world.  1 he  former,  perhaps,  we  can  better  account 
tor,  after  they  happen,  from  fprings  and  principles, 
ot  which  every  one  has  within  himfelf,  or  from  ob- 
iervation,  the  ftrongeft  alTurance  and  convidion: 

ut  It  IS  often  fully  as  impolfible  for  human  pru- 
dence, before-hand,  to  forefee  and  foretel  them. 

ne  would  think  it  effential  to  every  fupreme 
council  or  aflembly,  which  debates,  that  entire  liber- 
ty 
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ty  of  fpeech  iliould  be  granted  to  every  member, 
and  that  all  motions  or  reafonings  fhould  be  received, 
which  can  any  wife  tend  to  illuftrate  the  point  un- 
der deliberation.  One  would  conclude,  with  ftill 
greater  aflurance,  that,  after  a motion  was  made, 
which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  affembly  in 
which  the  legiilative  power  is  lodged,  the  member 
who  made  the  motion  mult  for  ever  be  exempted 
from  future  trial  or  enquiry.  But  no  political  ma- 
xim can,  at  hrft  light,  appear  more  undilputable,  than 
that  he  mull,  at  lead,  be  fecured  from  all  inferior 
jurifdiclion;  and  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fame 
fupreme  legidative  affembly,  in  their  fubfequent 
meetings,  could^  make  him  accountable  for  thofe 
motions  and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before 
given  their  approbation.  But  thefe  axioms,  however 
irrefragable  tliey  may  appear,  have  ail  failed  in  the 
Athenian  government,  from  caufes  and  principles 
too,  which  appear  almoft  inevitable. 

By  the  Trcioayojuuy,  or  indidtijicnt  of  illegalityy 
(though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or 
commentators),  any  man  was  tried  and  punifhed  in  a 
common  court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had 
paffed  upon  his  motion  in  the  affembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  unjuft,  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  public.  Thus  Demosthenes,  finding 
that  111  ip-money  was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the 
poor  bore  the  fame  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping 
gallies,  corrected  this  inequality  by  a very  ufeful 
law,  which  proportioned  the  expence  to  the  revenue 
and  income  ot  each  individual.  He  moved  for  this 
law  in  the  affembly;  he  proved  its  advantages*;  he 
convinced  the  people,  the  only  legillature  in  Athens  ; 
the  law  paffed,  and  was  carried  into  execution!  Yet 
was  he  tried  in  a criminal  court  for  that  law’’,  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  refented  the  altera- 
tion that  he  had  introduced  into  the  finances  He 

was 
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was  indeed  acquitted,  upon  proving  anew  the  ufe- 
fiilnefs  of  his  lav/. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  alTemblv  of  the  people, 
that  particular  honours  iliould  be  conferred  on  De- 
mosthenes, as  on  a citizen  affectionate  andufefulto 
the  commonwealth : 1 he  people,  convinced  of  this 
truth,  voted  thofe  honours ; Yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried 
by  the  yfcapn  TrxfXYcuc^Y.  It  was  afferted,  among  other 
topics,  that  Demosthenes  was  not  a good  citizen, 
nor  affectionate  to  the  commonwealth;  And  the 
orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend,  and 
confequently  himfclf;  which  he  executed  by  that 
fublime  piece  of  eloquence,  that  has  ever  lince  been 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Chxronea,  a law  was  paffed 
upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to 
(laves,  and  inrolling  them  in  the  troops*.  On  ac- 
count of  this  law,  the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by 
the  indictment  above  mentioned,  and  defended  him- 
felt^  among  other  topics,  by  that  ftroke  celebrated 
by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  It  was  not  /,  faid 
he,  that  moved  for  this  law:  It  was  the  necejfities  of 
war  ^ It  was  the  battle  of  Ch^ronea.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  abound  with  many  inftances  of 
trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove  clearly,  that  nothing 
was  more  commonly  pradifed. 

Ihe  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a tumultu- 
ous government  as  we  can  fcarcely  form  a notion  of 
in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collec- 
tive body  of  the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without 
any  limitation  of  property,  without  any  diftindion 
ot  rank,  without  control  from  any  magiftracv  or 
fenatef;  and  confequently  without  regard  to  order. 


Plutarchus  ir.  decrm  crat^rum  Demosthenes  dves  a 
ufferent  account  of  ibis  law.  Centra  Aristogitoh.  orat.  11.  He 
ajs,  that  Its  purport  wa?,  to  render  the  or  to  rcftorc 

* e of  bearing  offices  in  thofe  who  bad  been  declared  in- 

capaWe.  Perhaps  thefe  were  both  claufes  of  the  fame  law. 

t 1 ne  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a lefs  numerous  mob,  chofen 
b)  lot  irom  juuoag  the  f rople*,  smd  their  authority  was  not  great. 
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iuftice,  or  prudence.  The  Athenians  foon  became 
^enlible  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  this  conftitution ; 
But  being  averfe  to  checking  themfelves  by  any  rule 
or  reftridiion,  they  refolved,  at  leaft,  to  check  their 
demagogues  or  counfellors,  by  the  fear  of  future 
punilhment  and  enquiry.  They  accordingly  inili- 
tuted  this  remarkable  law;  a law  efteemed  fo  eileii- 
tial  to  their  form  of  government,  that  ^schines 
inlifts  on  it  as  a known  truth,  that,  were  it  abolilhed 
or  negledled,  it  were  impollible  for  the  Democracy 
to  fubfift*. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  confeqiience  to 
liberty  from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts; 
becaufe  thefe  were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries, 
chofen  by  lot  from  among  the  people.  And  they 
juftly  conftdered  themfelves  as  in  a ftate  of  perpetual 
pupillage ; where  they  had  an  authority,  after  they 
cam.e  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  not  only  to  retradl  and 
control  whatever  had  been  determined,  but  to 
punifti  any  guardian  for  mcafures  which  they  had 
embraced  by  his  perfuafton.  The  fame  law  had 
place  in  Theees|;  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a ufual  practice  in  Athens, 
on  the  eftablifliment  of  any  law  efteemed  very  ufeful 
or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and 
repeal,  d'hus  the  demagogue,  "who  diverted  all  the 
public  revenues  to  the  fupport  of  fUows  and  fpeefta- 
cles,  made  it  criminal  fo  much  as  to  move  for  a re- 
peal of  this  lawj.  Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a law, 
not  only  to  recal  all  the  immunities  formerly  granted, 
but  to  deprive  the  people  for  the  future  of  the  power 

of 

_ * In  Ctesiphontem.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  firft  ftep  after 
^liiTolution  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  Thirty,  was  to 
annul  the  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes 

Tif^oy..  q'he  orator  in  this  oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law, 
eflabliflting  the  Tragxvoy.uv,  pzg.  297.  ex  edit.  Aldi.  And  he 
accounts  for  it,  from  the  fame  principles  we  here  reafon  upon. 

■f  Plut.  in  vita  Pelop. 
t Demost.  OJynth  i,  2. 
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of  granting  any  more*.  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder | 
were  forbid,  or  laws  that  affedtcd  one  Athenian, 
without  extending  to  the  whole  commonwealth. 
Thefe  abfurd  claufes,  by  which  the  legillature  vain- 
ly attempted  to  bind  itfelf  for  ever,  proceeded  from 
an  univerfal  fenfe  in  the  people  of  their  own  levity 
and  inconftancy. 

II.  A wheel  within  awheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in 
the  German  empire,  is  conlidered  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury J as  an  abfurdity  in  politics:  But  what  mull 
we  fay  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  fame 
political  machine,  wdthout  any  mutual  check,  con- 
trol, or  fubordination ; and  yet  preferve  the  great- 
eft  harmony  and  concord?  I'o  eftabliflr  two  diftincl 
iegillatures,  each  of  which  pofleftes  full  and  abfolute 
authority  within  itfelf,  and  ftands  in  no  need  of  the 
others  alliftance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts; 
this  may  appear  before-hand  altogether  impractica- 
ble, as  long  as  men  are  actuated  by  the  paffions  of 
ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice,  \vhich  have  hither- 
to been  their  chief  governing  principles.  And  ftiould 
I aftert,  that  the  ftate  I have  in  my  eye  was  divided 
into  two  diftindl  factions,  each  of  which  predomi- 
nated in  a diftind  legillature,  and  yet  produced  no 
claftiing  in  thefe  independent  powers ; the  fuppofi- 
tion  may  appear  incredible.  And  if,  to  augment 
the  paradox,  I ftiould  affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  ir- 
regular government  was  the  molt  adive,  triumphant, 
and  illuftrious  commonwealth,  that  ever  yet  appear- 
ed; I ftiould  certainly  be  told,  that  fuch  a political 
chimera  was  as  abfurd  as  any  vifion  of  prielts  or 
poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  fearching  long,  in 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  fuppofi- 
tions;  for  this  was  adually  the  cafe  with  the  Ro- 
man republic. 

The  legiflative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the 

comitia 

* Demost.  centra  Lept. 

t D EMOoT.  contra  A ristocr.atem\ 

f EiTay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3.  2. 
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comitia  centuriata  and  coniitia  tributa.  In  the  for- 
mer, it  is  well  known,  the  people  voted  according  to 
their  cenfus\  fo  that  when  the  firft  clafs  was  unani- 
mous, though  it  contained  not,  perhaps,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  commonwealth,  it  determined  the 
whole ; and,  with  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  efta- 
blilhedalaw.  In  the  latter,  every  vote  was  equal; 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was  not  there  re- 
quifite,  the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed,  and 
gave  law  to  the  whole  (late.  In  all  party-divifions, 
at  firft  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebians,  af- 
terwards between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Ariitocracy  was  predominant  in  the  firil 
legiflature ; that  of  the  Democracy  in  the  fecond : The 
one  could  always  defiroy  what  the  other  had  efta- 
blifhed:  Nay,  the  one,  by  a hidden  and  unforefeeii 
motion,  might  take  the  ftart  of  the  other,  and  total- 
ly annihilate  its  rival,  by  a vote,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a 
law.  But  no  fuch  conteft  is  obferved  in  the  hiftory 
of  Rome;  No  inftance  of  a quarrel  between  thefe 
two  legiflatures ; though  many  between  the  parties 
that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arofe  this  concord, 
which  may  feem  fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  eftabliflied  in  Rome,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Servius  Tullius,  was  the  co?nitia  centu- 
riata, which  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  ren- 
dered the  government,  for  fome  time,  very  arifio- 
cratical.  But  the  people,  having  numbers  and  force 
on  their  fide,  and  being  elated  with  frequent  coii- 
quefts  and  vidlories  in  their  foreign  wars,  always 
prevailed  when  pufhed  to  extremity,  and  firil  ex- 
torted from  the  fenate  the  magiflracy  of  the  tribunes, 
and  next  the  legiflative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa. 
It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  more  careful  than 
ever  not  to  provoke  the  people.  For  befide  the 
force  which  the  latter  were  always  poflefled  of,  they 
had  now  got  pofTeffion  of  legal  authority,  and  copld 
inflantly  break  in  pieces  any  orde^-  or  inftitution 

i which 
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which  diredly  oppofed  them.  By  intrigue,  by  in- 
fluence,  by  money,  by  combination,  and  by  the  re- 
fped  paid  to  their  charaders,  the  nobles  might  often 
prevail,  and  direct  the  whole  machine  of  government: 
But  had  they  openly  fet  their  comitia  ceuturiata  in 
oppolition  to  the  trihuta^  they  had  foon  loll  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  inllitution,  together  with  their  con- 
fills,  praetors,  ediles,  and  all  the  magillrates  eiedted 
by  it.  But  the  comitia  tributa^  not  having  the  fame 
reafon  for  refpeding  the  centuriata,  frequently  re- 
pealed laws  favourable  to  the  Ariftocracy:  They 
limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  proteded  the 
people  from  oppreflion,  and  controlled  the  actions  of 
the  fenate  and  magillracy.  The  centuriata  found  it 
convenient  always  to  fubmit;  and  though  equal  in 
authority,  yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durlt  never 
diredly  give  any  fliock  to  the  other  legillature,  either 
by  repealing  its  laws,  or  eltablifhing  laws  which  it 
forefaw  would  foon  be  repealed  by  it. 

No  inltance  is  found  of  any  oppolition  or  druggie 
between  thefe  comitia;  except  one  flight  attempt  of 
this  kind  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of 
his  civil  wars.  Mark  Anthony,  refolving  to  de- 
prive  Decimus  Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  railed  the  Forum,  and  called  one  of  the 
comitia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  fenate.  But  aftairs 
were  then  fallen  into  fuch  confulion,  and  the  Roman 
conftitution  w'as  fo  near  its  final  dilTolution,  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  an  expedient. 
Ihis  contefl,  belides,  was  founded  more  on  form 
than  party.  It  was  the  fenate  -who  ordered  the  comitia 
tributa,  that  they  might  obftruft  the  meeting  of  the 
centuriata,  which  by  the  conflitution,  or  atlealt  forms 
ot  the  government,  could  alone  difpofe  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  centuriata, 
though  banillied  by  the  tributa,  that  is,  by  plebif- 
citum.  But  his  banifhment,  we  may  obferve,  never 
was  conlidercd  as  a legal  deed,  ariling  from  the  free 

choice 
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choice  and  inclination  of  the  people.  It  was  always 
afcribed  to  the  violence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the 
diforders  introduced  by  him  into  the  government. 

III.  The  third  ciiilom,  which  we  purpofe  to  re- 
mark, regards  England,  and  though  it  be  not  fo 
important  as  thofe  which  v/e  have  pointed  out  in 
Athens  and  Rome,  is  nolefs  lingular  and  unexpecl- 
ed.  It  is  a maxim  in  politics,  which  we  readily  ad- 
mit as  undifputed  and  univerfal,  that  a power,  how- 
ever great,  when  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent 
magillrate,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  au- 
thority, however  inconliderable,  which  he  acquires 
from  violence  and  ufurpation.  For,  belides  that  the 
law  always  limits  every  power  which  it  bellows,  the 
very  receiving  it  as  a concellion  eltablifnes  the  au- 
thority whence  it  is  derived,  and  preferves  the  har- 
mony of  the  conllitution.  By  the  fame  right  that 
one  prerogative  is  alTumed  without  law,  another  may 
alfo  be  claimed,  and  another,  with  Hill  greater  faci- 
lity ; while  the  firlt  ufurpations  both  ferve  as  prece- 
dents to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain 
them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of  Hampden’s  conducl, 
who  fullained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  profecu- 
tion,  rather  than  pay  a tax  ol  twenty  Ihillings  not 
impofed  by  parliament ; hence  the  care  of  all  Eng- 
lish patriots  to  guard  againll  the  lirll  encroach- 
ments of  the  crowm;  and  hence  alone  the  exillence, 
at  this  day,  of  English  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occalion,  where  the  par- 
liament has  departed  from  this  maxim  ; and  that  is, 
in  the  prejjing  of  femnen.  The  exercife  of  an  irre- 
gular power  is  here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown; 
and  though  it  has  frequently  been  under  delibera- 
tion, how  that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and 
granted,  under  proper  reftriclions,  to  the  fovereign, 
no  fdfe  expedient  could  ever  be  propofed  for  that 
purpofe ; and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared 
greater  from  law  than  from  ufurpation.  While  this 
power  is  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the 
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navy,  men  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a fenfe  of  its 
ufe  and  neceflity;  and  the  failors,  who  are  alone  af- 
tected  by  it,  find  no  body  to  fupport  thenl,  in  claim- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  law  grants, 
without  dillindion,  to  all  English  fubjedts.  But 
were  this  pov/er,  on  any  occafion,  made  an  inflru- 
nient  of  fadion  or  miniflerial  tyranny,  the  oppofite 
fadtion,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country,  would 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  fUpport  the  injured 
party;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would  be  affert- 
cd ; juries  would  be  implacable;  and  the  tools  of 
tyranny,  adling  both  againft  law  and  equity.  Would 
meet  with  the  fevered  vengeance.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  an  autho- 
rity, they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two 
inconveniences:  They  would  either  bellow  it  under 
fo  many  reftriclions  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  effedl, 
by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown;  or  they 
would  render  it  fo  large  and  comprehenfive,  as  might 
give  occafion  to  great  abufes,  for  which  we  could,  in 
that  cafe,  have  no  remedy.  The  very  irregularity 
of  the  pradlice,  at  prefent,  prevents  its  abufes,  by  af- 
fording fo  eafy  a remedy  againft  them. 

I pretend  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all 
poflibility  of  contriving  a regifter  for  feamen,  which 
might  man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to 
liberty.  I only  obferve,  that  no  fatisfaclory  fcheme 
of  that  nature  has  yet  been  propofed.  Rather  than 
adopt  any  projefl  hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a 
pradfice  feemingly  the  moft  abfurd  and  unaccounta- 
ble. Authority,  in  times  of  full  internal  peace  and 
concord,  is  armed  againft  law.  A continued  violence 
is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidft  the  greateft  jealonfy 
and  watchfulnefs  in  the  people;  nay  proceeding  from 
thole  very  principles : Liberty,  in  a country  of  the 
higheft  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence, 
without  any  countenance  or  protection:  The  wild 
ftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  moft  civilized 
focieties  of  mankind:  And  great  violence  and  dif- 
VoL,  I.  ' Y order 
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order  are  committed  with  impunity;  while  the  one 
party  pleads  obedience  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
the  other,  the  famdion  of  fundamental  laws. 


ESSAY  XL 


Of  thePOPULOU3NE-S&  of  AnCIENT  NaTIONS. 
HERE  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  rea- 


fon  or  obfervation,  to  conclude  the  world 


eternal  or  incorruptible.  The  continual  and  rapid 
motion  of  matter,  the  violent  revolutions  with  which 
every  part  is  agitated,,  the  changes  remarked  in  the 
heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tradition  of  an 
univerfal  deluge,  or  general  convullion  of  the  ele- 
ments ; all  thefe  prove  drongly  the  mortality  of 
this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  paflage,  by  cor- 
ruption or  diflblution,  from  one  date  or  order  to  an- 
other. It  mull  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual 
form  which  it  contains,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age ; and  it  is  probable;  that,  in  all 
thefe  variations,  man,  equally  with  every  animal 
and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In  the  flourifhing  age 
of  the  world,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  human 
fpecies  fhould  poffefs  greater  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  more  profperous  health,  higher  fpirits, 
longer  life,  and  a llronger  inclination  and  power  of 
generation.  But  if  the  general  fyftem  of  things,  and 
human  fociety  of  courfe,  have  any  fuch  gradual  re- 
volutions, they  are  too  flow  to  be  difcernible  in  that 
fhort  period  which  is  comprehended  by  hiftory  and 
tradition.  Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life, 
even  courage  and  extent  of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to 


have 
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have  been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the 
lame.  The  arts  and  fciences,  indeed,  have  flouriflied 
in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another;  Bafwc 
may  obferve,  that,  at  the  time  wlien  they  rofe  to 
greatell  perfeclion  among  one  people,  they  were  per- 
haps totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  though  they  univerfally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet 
in  a fucceeding  generation  they  again  revived,  and 
diffufed  theml'elves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  obfervation  reaches,  there  is  no  univerfai  difference 
difcernible  in  the  human  fpecies  ; and  though  it  were 
allowed,  that  the  univerfe,  like  an  animal  body,  had 
a natural  progrefs  from  infancy  to  old  age ; yet  as  it 
muft  ftill  be  uncertain,  tvhether,  at  prefent,  it  be 
advancing  to  its  point  of  perfedlion,  or  declining  from 
it,  we  cannot  thence  prefuppofe  any  decay  in  human 
nature  *.  To  prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that 
fuperior  populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  which  is  common- 
ly fuppofed,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the 
world,  W'ill  fcarcelybe  admitted  by  any  jail  reafoner. 
Thefe  general  phyjical  caufes  ought  entirely  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  tins  queflion. 

There  are  indeed  fome  more  particular  phyjical 
caufes  of  importance.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  an- 
tiquity, which  are  almofl  unknown  to  modern  me- 
dicine ; and  new^  difeafes  have  arifen  and  propagated 
themlelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  hif- 
tory.  In  this  particular  we  may  obferve,  upon  com- 
parifon,  that  the  difadvantage  is  much  on  the  fide  of 
the  modrens.  Not  to  mention  fome  others  of  lets  mo- 
ment; the  fmall-pox  commit  fuch  ravages,  aswmuld 
almofl  alone  account  for  the  great  fuperiority  alcri- 
bed  to  ancient  times.  The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part 
of  mankind,  defiroyed  every  generation,  fliould  make 
a vafl  difference,  it  may  be  thought,  in  tlie  numbers 
of  the  people  ; and  when  joined  to  venereal  diftem- 
|x;rs,  a new  plague  diflufed  every  where,  this  dileafe 
is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  conflant  operation,  to 
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the  three  great  fcourges  of  mankind,  war,  peftilenee, 
and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that  ancient 
times  were  more  populous  than  the  prefent,  and  could 
no  moral  caufes  be  affigned  for  fo  great  a change ; 
thefe  phylical  caufes  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
would  be  fufficient  to  give  us  fatisfaclion  on  that 
head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  fo  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended?  The  extravagancies  of 
Vossius,  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  are  well  known. 
But  an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  difeern- 
ment  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the 
bell  computations  which  thefe  fubjedls  wdll  admit  of, 
there  are  not  now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth 
part  of  mankind,  wffiich  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  *.  It  may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  the 
comparifon,  in  this  cafe,  mull  be  imperfedt,  even 
though  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  feene  of  ancient 
hiftory;  Europe,  and  the  nations  round  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  know  not  exaftly  the  numbers  of 
any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at  prefent: 
How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  thofe  of  ancient 
cities  and  ftates,  where  hiftorians  have  left  us  fuch 
imperfect  traces?  For  my  part,  the  matter  appears  to 
me  fo  uncertain,  that,  as  I intend  to  throw  together 
fome  reflexions  on  that  head,  I fhall  intermingle  the 
enquiry  concerning  caufes  with  that  concerning/^f^J'; 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  fadls 
can  be  afeertained  w ith  any  tolerable  aflTurance.  We 
ffiall,^;;/?,  confider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  lituation  of  fociety  in  both  periods, 
that  antiquity  mull  have  been  more  populous ; 
whether  in  reality  it  was  fo.  If  I can  make  it  appear, 
that  the  concluiion  is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended, 
in  favour  of  antiquity,  it  is  all  I afpire  to. 

In  general,  w^e  may  obferve,  that  the  queftion,  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  populoufnefs  of  ages  or 

kingdoms, 

* Lettres  P r r s A N £ s.  See  alfo  U Efprit  dc  Loh^  liv.  xxili.  cap. 
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kingdoms,  implies  important  confequences,  and 
commonly  determines  concerning  the  preference  of 
their  whole  police,  their  manners,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  government.  For  as  there  is  in  all  men, 
both  male  and  female,  a delire  and  power  of  genera- 
tion, more  active  than  is  ever  univerfally  exerted, 
the  rellraints  which  they  lie  under,  mull  proceed 
from  fome  difficulties  in  their  lituation,  which  it  be- 
longs to  a wife  legiflature  carefully  to  obferve  and 
remove.  Almoft  every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  main- 
tain a family,  will  have  one  ; and  the  human  fpecies 
at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  double 
every  generation.  How  fall  do  mankind  multiply  in 
every  colony  or  new  fettlement,  where  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  provide  for  a family ; and  where  men  are 
nowife  ftraitened  or  confined,  as  in  long  ellablillied 
governments?  Hiftory  tells  us  frequently  of  plagues, 
which  have  fwept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
a people:  Yet  in  a generation  or  two,  the  dellruflioii 
was  not  perceived  ; and  the  fociety  had  again  acqui- 
red their  former  number.  The  lands  were  again 
cultivated,  the  houfes  built,  the  commodities  raife:l, 
the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people,  who  efcaped, 
immediately  to  marry,  and  to  rear  families,  which 
fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  perilhed  *. 
And  for  a like  reafon,  every  wife,  jull,  and  mild 
government,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its  fub- 
je(d;s  eafy  and  fecure,  will  always  abound  mod  in  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A country, 
indeed,  whofe  climate  and  foil  are  fitted  for  vines, 
will  naturally  be  more  populous  than  one  which  pro- 
duces corn  only ; and  that  more  populous  than  one 
which  is  only  fitted  for  pafturage.  In  general,  warm 

Y 3 climates, 

* This  too  is  a good  reafon  why  the  fmall-pox  does  not  depopu" 
late  countries  fo  much  as  may  at  fir  tl  fight  be  imagined.  Where  there  is 
room  for  more  people,  they  will  always  arife,  even  without  the 
affillance  of  naturalization  bills.  It  is  remarked  byDoN  Ghron.imo 
DE  UsTARiz,  that  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which  fend  moll  people 
to  the  Indies,  are  moll  populous  j which  proceeds  from  their  fupe- 
rior  riches. 
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climates,  as  the  necellities  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fewer,  and  vegitation  more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be 
moil  populous;  But  if  every  thing  elfe  be  equal,  it 
feems  natural  to  expert,  that,  wherever  there  are 
moll  happinefs  and  virtue,  and  the  wifell  inllitutions, 
There  wdll  alfo  be  moll  people. 

The  quedion,  therefore,  concerning  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of 
great  importance,  it  will  be  requilite,  if  we  would 
bring  it  to  fome  determination,  to  compare  both  the 
doviejlic  and  political  lituation  of  thefc  two  periods, 
in  order  to  judge  of  tlie  facls  by  their  moral  caufes; 
Avhich  is  the  firjl  view  in  which  we  propofed  to  con- 
fid  er  them. 


The  chief  difference  between  the  dmnejlic  oecono- 
my  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns  conlills 
in  the  practice  of  llavery  which  prevailed  among  the 
former,  and  which  has  been  aboiillied  for  fome  cen- 
turies throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some 
pafiionate  admirers  of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  civil  liberty  (for  thefe  fentiments,  as  they  are, 
both  of  them  in  the  main,  extremely  j nil,  are  found 
to  be  almoll  infcparable),  cannot  forbear  regretting 
the  lofs  of  this  inftitiition;  and  whilll  they  brand  all 
iubmiffion  to  tlie  government  of  a fingle  perlbn  with 
the  harlh  denomination  of  llavery,  they  would  gladly 
reduce  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  real  llavery 
and  luhjeclion : hut  to  one  who  confiders  coolly 
on  the  fubjecl,  it  will  appear,  that  human  nature, 
in  general,  really  enjoys  more  liberty  at  prefent,  in 
the  moll  arbitrary  government  of  Europe,  than  it 
ever  did  during  the  moll  flourilliing  period  of  ancient 
times.  As  much  as  fubmiffion  to  a petty  prince,  v/hofe 
dominions  extend  not  beyond  a lingle  city,  is  more 
grievous  than  obedience  to  a great  monarch;  fo 
much  is  domeftic  llavery  more  cruel  and  oppreflive 
than  any  civil  fubjedion  whatlbever.  The  more  the 
in  after  is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the 
greater  liberty  we  enjoy;  the  lefs  are  our  adions  in- 
Ipeded  and  contr^^lled;  and  the  fainter  that  cruel 

com- 
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tomparifon  becomes  between  oiir  own  fubjeclion, 
and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another. 
The  remains  which  are  found  of  domeitic  flavery, 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  among  fome  Euro- 
pean nations,  would  never  fiirely  create  a delirc 
of  rendering  it  more  univerfal.  The  little  huma- 
nity commonly  obferved  in  perfons  accuftomed, 
from  their  infancy,  to  exeroife  fo  great  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  trample  upon 
iiuman  nature,  were  fufficient  alone  to  diiguft 
us  with  that  unbounded  dominion.  Nor  can  a more 
probable  reafon  be  afligned  for  the  fevere,  1 might 
fay,  barbarous  manners  of  ancient  times,  than  the 
praflice  of  domellic  flavery;  by  which  every  man  of 
rank  was  rendered  a petty  tyrant,  and  educated  a- 
midit  the  flattery,  fubmiliion,  and  low  debafement  of 
his  flaves. 

According  to  ancient  pracTice,  all. checks  were  on 
the  inferior,  to  reftrain  him  to  the  duty  of  fubmiflion; 
none  on  the  fuperior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentlenefs  and  humanity.  In  modern  times, 
a bad  .fervant  finds  not  ealily  a good  mafter,  nor  .a 
bad  mafter  a good  fervant;  imd  the  checks  are  mu- 
tual, fuitably  to  the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of 
reafon  and  equity. 

The  cuftom  of  expoflng  old,  ufelefs,  or  flek  flaves 
in  an  ifland  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  ftarve,  feems  to 
have  been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ; and  whoever  re- 
covered, after  having  been  fo  expofed,  had  his  liberty 
^iven  him  by  an  edieft  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ; in 
which  it  was  likewife  forbidden  to  kill  any  flave  merely 
for  eld  age  or  licknefs'^:  But  fuppofing  that  this  e- 
dict  was  ftriflly  obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domef- 
tic  treatment  of  flaves,  or  render  their  lives  much 
more  comfortable?  We  may  imagine  what  others 
would  praTife,  when  it  was  the  profeflTed  maxim  of 
the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fuperannuated  flaves  for 
any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  efteemed  a 
ufelefs  burden  f. 
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The  ergqftida,  or  dungeons,  where  Haves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  v/ere  very  common  all  over 
Italy.  Columella  advife.s*  , that  they  be  always 
built  under  ground ; and  recommends  f it  as  the  duty 
of  a careful  overfeer,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names 
of  thefe  Haves,  like  the  muHering  of  a regiment  or 
Hiip’s  company,  in  order  to  know  prefently  when 
any  of  them  had  deferted.  A proof  of  the  frequency 
of  thefe  ergajiula,  and  of  the  great  number  of  Haves 
ufually  confined  in  them. 

A chained  Have  for  a porter,  was  iifual  in  Rome, 
as  appears  from  Ovid  J,  and  other  authors  §.  Had  not 
thefe  people  Hiaken  off  all  fenfe  of  compaffion  towards 
that  unhappy  part  of  their  fpecies,  would  they  have 
prefented  their  friends,  at  the  firfi  entrance,  with 
fuch  an  image  of  the  feverity  of  the  mailer,  and  mi- 
fery  of  the  Have  ? 

Nothing  fo  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  caufes, 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  Haves ; w^hich  was  al- 
ways extorted  by  the  moft  exquifite  torm^ents.  De- 
mosthenes fays[|,  that,  where  it  was  poflible  to  pro- 
duce, for  the  fame  fadl,  either  freemen  or  Haves  as  wit- 
neffes,  the  judges  ahvays  preferred  the  tortuting  of 
Haves  as  a more  certain  evidence^. 

Seneca  drawls  a pidlure  of  that  diforderly  luxury 
which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day, 
and  inverts  every  Hated  hour  of  every  office  in  life. 
Among  other  circumHances,  fuch  as  difplacing  the 
meals  and  times  of  bathing;  he  mentions,  that,  re- 
gularly about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  the  neigh- 
bours of  one,  who  indulges  this  falfe  refinement,  hear 
the  noife  of  wffiips  and  lalhes,  and  upon  enquiry,  find 

that 

* lib.  i.  cap.  6.  •j-  Id.  lib.  xi.  cap  i. 

Amor.  Hb.  i.  eleg.  6. 

§ SuETOK.  darts  rhetor.  So  alfo  the  ancient  poet,  jAni' 
torts  finttnire  impedhnetita  audio. 

jj  In  0 niter  CM  or  at.  i. 

The  fame  praftice  was  very  common  in  Rome  ;‘but  Cicero 
feems  yot  to  think  this  evidence  fo  certain  as  the  telllmony  of 
ire«  citizens.  Pro  Calio. 
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that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of  the  condud  of 
his  iervunts,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and  dif- 
ciplinc.  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  inilance  of  cru- 
elty, but  only  of  diforder,  which,  even  in  adions  the 
moll  ufual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours 
that  an  eilablifiied  cuftom  had  affigned  for  them* 

But  our  prefent  buiinefs  is  only  to  confider  the  in- 
fluence of  llavery  on  the  populoufnefs  of  a Hate.  It 
is  pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  prac- 
tice had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief 
caufe  of  that  extreme  populoufnefs  which  is  fuppofed 
in  thofe  times.  At  prefent,  all  mailers  difcourage 
the  marrying  of  their  male  fervants,  and  admit  not 
by  any  means  the  marriage  of  the  female,  who  are 
then  fuppofed  altogether  incapacitated  for  their  fervice. 
But  where  the  property  of  the  fervants  is  lodged  in 
the  mailer,  their  marriage  forms  his  riches,  and  brings 
him  a fuccellion  of  Haves  that  fupply  the  place  of  thofe 
whom  age  and  infirmity  have  di fabled.  He  encou- 
rages, therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as  that 
of  his  cattle;  rears  the  young  with  the  fame  care; 
and  educates  them  to  fome  art  or  calling,  which  may 
render  them  more  ufeful  or  valuable  to  him.  The 
opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  interelled  in  the  being  at 
leall,  though  not  in  the  well-being,  of  the  poor ; and 
enrich  themfelves,  by  encreafing  the  number  and  in- 
duflry  of  thofe  who  are  fubjeded  to  them.  Each 
man,  being  a fovereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the 
fame  interell  with  regard  to  it,  as  the  prince  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hate ; and  has  not,  like  the  prince,  any 
oppolite  motives  of  ambition  or  vain-glory,  which 
may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  fovereignty. 
All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye;  and  he  has 
leilure  to  infped  the  moll  minute  detail  of  the  mar- 
riage and  education  of  his  fubjeds*. 

Such 

» See  NOTE  [U]. 

t Wc  may  here  obferve,  that  if  domellic  flavery  really  encreafed 
populoufnefs,  It  would  be  an  e:ic?ption  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 

hap- 
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, Such  ai^e  the  confequeiices  of  domeftic  llavery,  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  afpecl  and  appearance  of  things: 
Put  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  fubjecl:,  we  fliall 
perhaps  find  reafon  to  retracd;  our  hafiy  determina- 
tions. The  comparifon  is  fiiocking  between  the  ma- 
nagement of  human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle;  but 
being  extremely  jufi,  when  applied  to  the  prefent 
fubjecl,  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  confequences 
of  it.  At  the  capital,  near  all  great  cities,  in  all  po- 
pulous, rich,  induftrious  provinces,  few  cattle  are 
bred.  Provifions,  lodging,  attendance,  labour,  are 
there  dear ; and  men  find  their  account  better  in  buy- 
ing the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  a certain  age,  from 
the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries.  Thefe  are  con- 
fequently  the  only  breeding  countries  for  cattle;  and 
by  a parity  of  reafon,  for  men  too,  v»/hen  the  latter 
are  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  former.  To 
rear  a child  in  London  till  he  could  be  ferviceable, 
would  coft  much  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  lame 
age  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
bred  in  a cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oat- 
meal or  potatoes.  Thofe  who  had  Haves,  therefore, 
in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous  countries,  would 
difcourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either 
prevent  or  defiroy  the  birth.  The  human  fpecies 
would  perifli  in  thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  en- 
creafe  the  faftefi ; and  a perpetual  recruit  be  wanted 
from  the  poorer  and  more  defert  provinces.  Such  a 
continued  drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate 
the  ftate,  and  render  great  cities  ten  times  more  de- 
Ilrudlive  than  w’ith  us,  where  every  man  is  mailer  of 
himfelf;  and  provides  for  his  children  from  the 
powerful  inftind  of  nature,  not  the  calculations  of 
fordid  interefl.  If  London,  at  prefent,  without  much 
encreafing,  needs  a yearly  recruit  from  the  country 

of 

happinefs  of  any  fociety  and  its  populoufnefs  are  neceffary  attend- 
ants. A maftcr,  from  humour  or  intereft,  may  make  his  (laves  very 
unhappy ; yet  be  careful,  from  intereft,  to  encreafe  their  number. 
Their  marriage  is  not  a matter  of  choice  with  them,  more  than  any 
other  af^ion  of  their  life. 
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of  5000  people,  as  is  ufually  computed,  what  mull  it 
require,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  com- 
mon people  were  Haves,  and  were  hindered  from  breed- 
ing by  their  avaricious  mafters? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a per- 
petual flux  of  flaves  to  Italy  from  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces, particularly  Syria,  Cilicia*,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  leflfer  Asia,  Thrace,  andaTcyPT;  Yet  the 
number  of  people  did  not  encreafe  in  Italy  ; and 
writers  complain  of  the  continual  decay  of  induftry 
and  agriculture Where  then  is  that  extreme  fer- 
tility of  the  Roman  flaves,  which  is  commonly  flip- 
pofed  ? So  far  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it 
fecms,  fo  much  as  keep  up  the  flock  without  immenfe 
recruits And  though  great  numbers  were  continu- 
ally manumitted  and  converted  into  Roman  citizens, 
the  numbers  even  of  thefe  did  not  encreafej,  till  the 
freedom  of  «the  city  was  communicated  to  foreign 
provinces. 

'i'he  term  for  a Have,  born  and  bred  in  the  family, 
was  verna  § ; and  thefe  flaves  feem  to  have  been  en- 
titled by  cuflom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond 
others;  a fliflicient  reafon  wTiy  the  maflers  would 
not  be  fond  of  rearing  many  of  that  kind  ||.  Whoever 
is  acquainted  with  the  maxims  of  our  planters,  will 
acknowledge  the  juflnefs  of  this  obfervation 

Atticus 

* Ten  thoufand  flaves  in  a day  have  often  been  fold  for  the 
life  of  the  Romans  at  Delus  in  Cilicia.  Istraeo,  hb.  xiv. 

f Colo m ella,  lib.  x.protsm.  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  ili.  cap  i. 
Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  Tacit,  atinal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  54.  Sueto.n. 
in  vita  Auc.  cap.  xlii.  Plin.  lib.  xvlii.  cap,  13. 

f Minore  indies  plehe  ingenna^  fays  Tacitus,  ann.  lib.  xxiv. 
cap.  7.  § See  NOTE  [X]. 

II  Verna  is  ufed  by  Roman  writers  as  a word  equivalent  to  feurra^ 
on  account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofe  flaves.  Mart, 
lib.  i.  t'p.  42.  Horace  alfo  mentions  the  verna  procacest,  and 
Pei  RON lus,  cap.  2\^vernnla  urbanitas.  Seneca,  de previd. 

I.  vernularum  licentia, 

<11  It  is  computed  in  the  West  Indies,  that  a flock  of  flaves 
grow  woife  five  per  ce7it.  every  year,  unlcfs  new  flaves  be  bought 
to  recruit  them.  They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even 
in  thofe  warm  countries,  where  deaths  and  provliions  are  fo  cafily 

got 
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Attic  us  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiftorian,  for  the 
care  which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the 
Haves  born  in  it  * ; May  we  not  thence  infer,  that 
this  practice  was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  Haves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Syrus, 
Mysus,  Geta,  Thrax,  Davus,  Lydus,  Phryx, 
afford  a prefumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  lead, 
niofl:  of  the  Haves  were  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Athenians,  fays  Strabo  f,  gave  to 
their  Haves,  either  the  names  of  the  nations  whence 
they  were  bought,  as  Lydus,  Syrus;  or  the  names 
that  were  moil  common  among  thofe  nations,  as 
Manes  or  Midas  to  a Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a Pa- 

PHLAGONIAN. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a law  which 
forbad  any  man  to  ftrike  the  Have  of  another,  praifes 
the  humanity  of  this  law  ; and  adds,  that,  if  the  bar- 
barians, from  whom  the  Haves  were  bought,  had 
information  that  their  countrymen  met  with  fucli 
gentle  treatment,  they  would  entertain  a great  efteem 
fo  the  Athenians  Isocrates  too  ||  iniiniiates, 
that  the  Haves  of  the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very 
commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics§ 
plainly  fuppofes,  that  a Have  is  always  a foreigner. 
The  ancient  comic  writers  reprefented  the  Haves  as 
fpeaking  a barbarous  language  This  was  an  imita- 
tion of  nature. 

I ^ It 

got.  How  much  more  muft  this  happen  in  European  countries, 
and  in  or  near  great  cities  ? I thall  add,  that,  from  the  experience 
of  our  planters,  flavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  mafter  as  to 
the  flave,  wherever  hired  fervants  can  be  procured.  A man  is  obliged 
to  cloath  and  feed  his  Have;  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  fervant: 
The  price  of  the  firft  purchafe  is,  therefore,  fo  much  lofs  to  him  ; 
not  to  mention,  that  the  fear  of  punifhment  will  never  draw  fo  much 
labour  from  a (lave,  as  the  dread  of  being  turned  off,  and  oot 
getting  another  fervice,  will  from  a free*man. 

* Corn.  Nsposinvita  Attici.  We  may  remark,  that  Atti- 
cus’s  eftate  lay  chiefly  in  Epirus;  which,  being  a remote,  de* 
folate  place,  would  render  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  flaves  there. 

f Lib.  vii.  ;};  In  Midiam,  p.  221.  ex  edit.  Atm. 

II  Panegyr.  ^ Lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  fub  fin. 

f Aristoph.  Equites,  1.  17.  The  ancient  fcholiaft  remarks 
on  thispaffage  wf  <r«A©- 
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It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  non* 
age,  had  been  defrauded  of  a large  fortune  by  his 
tutors,  and  that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a pro- 
fecution  at  law,  the  value . of  his  patrimony.  His 
orations,  on  that  occafion,  ftill  remain,  and  contain 
an  exacl  detail  of  the  whole  fubftance  left  by  his 
father*,  in  money,  merchandife,  houfes,  and  Haves, 
together  with  the  value  of  each  particular.  Among 
the  reft  were  52  flaves,  handicraftfmen,  namely,  32 
fword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet-makers | ; all  males; 
not  a word  of  any  wives,  children,  or  family,  which 
they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it  been  a com- 
mon pradlice  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the  flaves: 
And  the  value  of  the  whole  muft  have  much  de- 
pended on  that  circumftance.  No  female  flaves  are 
even  fo  much  as  mentioned,  except  fome  houfe-maids, 
who  belonged  to  his  mother.  This  argument  has 
great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclulive. 

Confider  this  paflage  of  Plutarch  J,  fpeaking  of 
the  Eider  Cato.  “ He  had  a great  number  of 
“ flaves,  whom  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  fales  of 
“ prifoners  of  war;  and  he  chofe  them  young,  that 
“ they  might  ealily  be  accuftomed  to  any  diet  or 
“ manner  of  life,  and  be  inftrudled  in  any  buftnefs 
“ or  labour,  as  men  teach  any  thing  to  young  dogs 
“ or  horfes. — And  efteeminglove  the  chief  fource  of 
“ all  diforders,  he  allowed  the  male  flaves  to  have  a 
“ commerce  with  the  female  in  his  family,  upon 
“ paying  a certain  fum  for  this  privilege:  But  he 
“ ftriaiy  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family.” 
Are  there  any  fymptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care 
which  is  fuppofed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  marriage 
and  propagation  of  their  flaves?  If  that  was  a com- 
mon practice,  founded  on  general  intereft,  it  would 
furely  have  been  embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a 
great  oeconomift,  and  lived  in  times  when  the  an- 

* J J Ll 

in  Aiyiphobum  or  at.  i. 

makers  of  thofe  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at 

t In  vita  Catonis. 
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cient  frugality  and  limpiicity  of  manners  were  ftill 
in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  exprefsly  r emarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  that  fcarcely  any  ever  purchafe  (laves  with 
a view  of  breeding  from  them*. 

Our  lackies  and  houfe-maids,  I own,  do  not  ferve 
much  to  multiply  their  fpecies ; But  the  ancients, 
befides  thofe  who  attended  on  their  perfon,  had  al- 
moft  all  their  labour  performed,  and  even  manufac- 
tures executed,  by  (laves,  who  lived,  many  of  them, 
in  their  family ; and  fome  great  men  pofTelTed  to  the 
number  of  10,000.  If  there  be  any  fufpicion,  there- 
fore, that  this  inftitution  was  unfavourable  to  propa- 
gation (and  the  fame  reafon,  at  lead  in  part,  holds 
with  regard  to  ancient  (laves  as  modern  fervants), 
how  deftrudlive  mull  (lavery  have  proved? 

Hiftory  mentions  a Roman  nobleman,  who  had 
400  (laves  under  the  fame  roof  with  him : and  having 
been  aiTaffinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of 
one  of  them,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all 
without  exception  were  put  to  death f.  Many  other 
Roman  noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  nu- 
merous; and  I believe  every  one  will  allow,  that 
this  would  fcarcely  be  pradlicable,  were  we  to  fup- 
pofe  all  the  (laves  married,  and  the  females  to  be 
breeders 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod §,  married  (laves, 
whether  male  or  female,  wereefteemed  inconvenient. 
How  much  more,  where  families  had  encreafcd  to 
fuch  an  enormous  (ize  as  in  Rome,  and  where  the 
ancient  (implicity  of  manners  w^as  banifhed  from  all 
ranks  of  people  ? 

4 Xenophon 

* See  NOTE  [Y], 

t Tacit.  ann.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  43. 

The  flaves  in  the  great  houfes  had  little  rooms  afligned  them, 
called  cellar.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the 
monks  room  in  a convent.  See  farther  on  this  head,  Just.  Lg' 
-sius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.  Thefe  form  ftrong  prefumptions  againfl 
the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  family  flavts. 

§ Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1, 24.  alfo  1,  220. 
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Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives 
directions  for  the  management  of  a farm,  recommends 
a ftrid  care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the 
female  flaves  at  a dillance  from  each  other.  He 
feems  not  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  ever  married. 
The  only  flaves  among  the  Greeks  that  appear  to 
have  continued  their  own  race,  were  the  Helotes, 
who  had  houfes  apart,  and  were  more  the  flaves  of 
the  public  than  of  individuals 

The  fame  author  f tells  us,,  that  Nicias’s  over- 
feer,  by  agreement  with  his  mafler,  was  obliged  to 
pay  him  an  obolus  a day  for  each  Have;  befldes 
inaintaining  them,  and  keeping  up  the  number. 
Had  the  ancient  flaves  been  all  breeders,  this  lafl. 
circiimitance  of  the  contrad;  had  been  fuperfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  fo  frequently  of  a fixed,  ftated 
portion  of  provilions  afligned  to  each  flavej,  that 
we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  flaves  lived 
almoft  all  Angle,  and  received  that  portion  as  a kind 
of  board-wages. 

The  praclice,  indeed,  of  marrying  flaves  feems  not 
to  have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country 
labourers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expeded. 
Cato  ||,  enumerating  the  flaves  requifite  to  labour  a 
vineyard  of  a hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to 
15  ; the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  'vUlicus  and  villica,  and 
13  male  flaves;  for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres, 
the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  and  1 1 male  flaves ; and  fo* 
in  proportion  to  a greater  or  lefs  plantation  or  vine- 
yard. 

Varro§,  quoting  this  palTage  of  Cato,  allows  hi« 
computation  to  be  juft  in  every  refped,  except  the 
laft.  For  as  it  is  reqiiilite,  fays  he,  to  have  an  over- 
feer and  his  wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation 

be 

Strap^o,  Hb.  vili,  4 De  ratior.e  redltmim. 

f See  Cato  de  re  rullica,  cap.  56.  Donat  us  in  Phormion.  i.  i.  9, 
Sr.NEC.^  epid.  80. 

II  De  re  ruft.  cap.  lo,  1 1. 

§ Lib,  i.  cap,  iS, 
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be  great  or  fmaD,  this  muft  alter  the  exadnefs  of  the 
proportion.  Had  Cato’s  computation  been  erro- 
neous in  any  other  refpedl,  it  had  certainly  been  cor- 
rected by  Varro,  who  feems  fond  of  difcoTering  lo 
trivial  an  error. 

The  fame  author*  as  well  as  Columella!,  re- 
commends it  as  requifite  to  give  a wife  to  the  over- 
feer,  in  order  to  attach  him  the  more  ftrongly  to  his 
mailer’s  fervice.  This  was  therefore  a peculiar  in- 
dulgence granted  to  a Have,  in  whom  fo  great  con- 
fidence was  repofed. 

In  the  fame  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  ufe- 
ful  precaution,  not  to  buy  too  many  flaves  from  the 
fame  nation,  left  they  beget  fadions  and  feditions  in  j 
the  family : A prefumption,  that  in  Italy,  the 
greater  part,  even  of  the  country  labouring  flaves 
(for  be  fpeaks  of  no  other),  were  bought  from  the 
remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows,  that  the 
family  flaves  in  Roivie,  who  were  inftruments  of 
fhow  and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from 
the  eaft.  Hoc  prof ecerCy  fays  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  tlie 
jealous  care  of  mafters,  mancipiormrc  legionesy  et  in 
domo  tiirba  externUy  ac  fertorim  quoque  cavfa  nomen- 
clator  adhibendus  J 

It  is  indeed  recommended  hy  Varro  ||,  to  propa- 
gate young  fhepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old 
ones.  For  as  grazing  farms  were  commonly  in  re- 
mote and  cheap  places,  and  each  Ihepherd  lived  in  a 
cottage  apart,  his  marriage  and  encreafe  were  not 
liable  to  the  fame  inconveniences  as  in  dearer  places, 
and  where  many  fervants  lived  in  the  family ; which 
was  univerfally  the  cafe  in  fuch  of  the  Roman  farms 
as  produced  wine  or  corn.  If  we  conftder  this  ex- 
ception with  regard  to  fhepherds,  and  weigh  the 
reafons  of  it,  it  will  ferve  for  a ftrong  confirmation 
of  all  our  foregoing  fufpicions§. 

Co- 

* Lib.  i.  cap.  17.  f Lib  i.  cap.  18. 

Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  i.  So  likewifc  Tacitus,  annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap. 

44- 

II  Lib.  li.  cap.  10. 

§ Paftoris  duri,  clthic  filius,  illcbubulch  Joten,  fat.  ii* 
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CoLUMELiA*,  I own,  Sfdvhesthe  mader  to  give  a 
reward,  and  evert  liberty  to  a fcirtitle  Have,  that  had 
reared  him  above  three  children:  A proof,  that 
fometimes  the  ancients  propagated  from  their  Haves ; 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  other- 
wife,  the  pradice  of  flavery  being  fo  corrlmon  in  an- 
tiquity, muH  have  been  deltrudive  to  a degree  which 
no  expedient  could  repair.  All  1 pretend  to  infer 
from  thefe  reafonings  is,  that  Havery  is  in  general 
difadvantageous  both  to  the  happinefs  and  populoui- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  mugh  better 
fiipplied  by  the  pradice  of  hired  fer'vants. 

The  laws,  or  as  fome  writers  calls  them,  the  fedi- 
tions  of  the  Gracchi,  W'cre  occafioned  by  their  ob- 
ferving  the  encreafe  of  Haves  all  over  Italy,  arid  the 
diminution  of  free  citizens.  AppiANf  alcribes  this 
encreafe  to  the  propagation  of  the  Haves : Plutarch  | 
to  the  purchafing  of  barbarians,  who  were  chained 
and  imprifoned  |j.  It  is  to  be  pre- 

lumed  that  both  caufes  concurred. 

Sicily,  fays  Florus§,  was  full  crgqftula^  and 
was  cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and 


Athenio  excited  the  fervile  war,  by  breaking  up 
thefe  monHrous  prifons,  and  giving  liberty  to  6o,oco 
Haves.  The  younger  Pompey  augmented  his  army 
ill  Spain  by  the  fame  expedient  f-  If  the  country 
I,  X labourers, 

* i.  cnp.  8.  -j-  De  bel.  civ.  lib.  i. 

I In  vita  I’lB.  & C.  Gracchi. 

II  To  the  fame  purpofe  Is  that  pafTage  of  the  elder  Seneca,  ex 
controvcrfia  5.  lib.  v.  “ Arata  quondam  populis  nira,  fingulorura 
ergaftulorum  funt ; latiufque  nunc  villici,  qiiam  olim  reges,  irrtpe- 
rant.  At  nunc  eadem,”  fays  Pliny,  “ vindli  pedes,  damnatse 
manus,  infcnpti  vultus  exercerit.”  Lib.  xvlii.  cap.  3.  So  alfo. 
Martial. 


“ Et  fonet  Innumera  compede  Thufcus  ager.” 
And  Lucan.  “ Tuin  longos  jungere  fines 
Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  fulcata Camilli, 
^omere  et  antiquas  Curiorum  paffa  ligones, 
Longa  fub  ignotis  extendere  rnra  colonis.’' 

. k'inclo  folfore  coluntur 
iTcfperiiE  fcgetes- 
^ Lib.  iii.  cap.  19. 


Lib.  ix.ep.  23. 

Lib.k 
Lib.  vil. 


^ Id.  lib.  iv.can.  8, 
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labourers,  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  were  fo 
generally  in  this  iituation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or 
impoflible  to  find  feparate  lodgings  for  the  families 
of  the  city  ferVants,how  unfavourable  to  propagation, 
as  well  as  to  humanity,  muft  the  inftitution  of  do* 
mefiic  flavery  be  efieemed? 

Constantinople,  at  prefent,  requires  the  fame 
recruits  of  Haves  from  ail  the  provinces  that  Rome 
did  of  old  ; and  thefe  provinces  are  of  confequence 
far  from  being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Monf.  Maillet,  fends  con- 
tinual colonies  of  black  flaves  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  and  receives  annually  an 
equal  return  of  white:  The  one  brought  from  the 
Inland  parts  of  Africa;  the  other  from  Mingrelia, 
Circassia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  inftitu- 
tions:  But  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  anciently 
every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  was  a fpecies  of  convent.  And 
though  we  have  reafon  to  condemn  all  thofe  popilh 
inftitutions  as  nurferies  of  fuperftition,  burthenfome 
to  the  public,  and  opprcfiive  to  the  poor  prifoners, 
male  as  well  as  female ; yet  may  it  be  quefiioned 
whether  they  be  fo  deitnxfiive  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a 
ft  ate  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the  land  which 
belongs  to  a convent  bellowed  on  a nobleman,  he 
would  fpend  its  revenue  on  dogs,  horfes,  grooms, 
footmen,  cooks,  and  houfe-maids;  and  his  family 
Yvould  not  furniftt  many  more  citizens  than  the  con- 
vent. 

The  common  reafon  why  any  parent  thrufts  his 
daughters  into  nunneries,  is,  tliat  he  may  not  be  over- 
burthened  with  too  numerous  a family;  but  tlie 
ancients  had  a m:eth od  alrnoft  as  innocent,  and  more 
effeclual  to  that  purpofc,  to  wit,  expofing  their  chil- 
dren in  early  infancy.  This  pradice  was  very  com- 
mon ; and  is  not  fpoken  of  by  any  author  of  thofe 

timer. 
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times  with  the  horror  it  deferves,  or  fcarcely  * even 
with  difapprobation.  Plutarch,  the  humane,  good- 
natured  PLUTARCHf,  mentions  it  as  a merit  in  At- 
TALUS,  king  of  Pergamus,  that  he  murdered,  or,  if 
you  willj  expofed  all  his  own  children,  in  order  to 
leave  his  crown  to  the  fon  of  his  brother  Eumenes  ; 
fignalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  and  alledioh 
to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his  heir  preferably 
to  that  fon.  It  was  Solon,  the  moll  celebrated  of 
the  fages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permiffion  by 
law  to  kill  their  Ohildren|. 

Shall  w’e  then  allow  thefe  two  circumflahces  to 
Compenfate  each  other,  to  wnt,  mohaftic  vows,  and 
the  expoling  of  children,  and  to  be  Unfavourable,  in 
equal  degrees,  to  the  propagation  of  mankind?  I 
doubt  the  advantage  is  here  on  the  fide  of  antiquityo 
Perhaps,  by  an  odd  connexion  of  caufes,  the  barba- 
rous pradlice  of  the  ancients  might  rather  render 
thofe  times  more  populous.  By  removing  the  ter- 
rors of  too  numerous  a family  it  w'ould  engage  many 
people  in  marriage ; and  fuch  is  the  force  ot  natural 
affeftion,  that  very  few,  in  comparifon,  would  have 
refolution  enough,  wdien  it  came  to  the  pufh,  to  car- 
ry into  execution  their  former  intentions. 

China,-  the  only  country  where  this  pradice  of 
expoling  children  prevails  at  prefent,  is  the  molt 
populous  country  we  know  of ; and  every  man  is 
married  before  he  is  twenty.  Such  early  marriages 
could  fcarcely  be  general,  had  not  men  the  profpedt 
of  fo  eafy  a method  of  getting  rid  of  their  children. 

I own,  that[|  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  a very  gene- 
ral maxim  of  the  poor  to  expofe  their  children ; and 
as  the  rich  were  then  averfe  to  marriage,  on  account 
of  the  courtfnip  they  met  with  from  thofe  who  ex- 

Z 1 peded 

* Tacitus  blames  it.  De  morib.  Germ. 

fraterno  amore.  Seneca  alfo  appro-yes  of  the  e::pofin£r 
of  fickly  infirm  children.  De  ira,  lib.  i.,cap.  15. 

f Sext.  Emp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24* 

}!  De  amore  prolis. 
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pected  legacies  from  them,  - the  public  niiifl  have 
been  in  a bad  fituation  between  them*. 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  lirft  appear- 
ances are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics,  Hofpitals 
for  foundlings  feem  favourable  to  t’.e  encreafe  of 
numbers;  and  perhaps  may  be  fo,  when  kept  under 
proper  reitrictions.  But  when  they  open  the  door 
to  every  one,  without  dihinclion,  they  have  proba- 
bly a contrary  effeft,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  Hate, 
It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  born  at  Paris 
is  fent  to  the  hofpital;  though  it  feems  certain,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  that 
it  is  not  a hundredth  child  v/hofe  parents  are  alto- 
gether incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  him.  The 
great  difference  for  health,  induftry,  and  morals, 
between  an  education  in  an  hofpital  and  that  in  a pri- 
vate family,  flrould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  en- 
trance into  the  former  too  eafy  and  engaging.  To 
kill  one’s  own  child  is  fliocking  to  nature,  and  muff 
therefore  be  fomewhat  unufual;  but  to  turn  over  the 
care  of  him  upon  others,  is  very  tempting  to  the  na- 
tural indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  conlidered  the  dome  flic  life  and  manners 
of  the  ancients,  compared  to  thole  of  the  moderns 
wdiere,  in  the  main,  we  feem  rather  fuperior,  fo  far 
as  the  prefent  quell  ion  is  concerned ; we  ihall  now 
examine  tire  political  cuffoms  and  inftitutions  of  botlr 
ages,  and  weigh  tlrcir  influence  in  retarding  or  for- 
w^arding.  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  encreafe  of  the  Roman  power,  or  ra- 
ther till  its  full  eflablilhment,  almofl  all  the  nations 
w'hich  are  the  Icene  of  ancient  hiftory,  were  divided 
into  fmall  territories  or  petty  commonwealths,  where 
of  courfe  a great  equality  of  fortune  prevailed,  and 
the  center  of  the  government  was  always  very  near 
its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  not  onlv  in  Creect 

•0 

and  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany, 

Atri-Tv 
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Atric,  and  a great  part  of  the  Leffer  Asia  : And  it 
mull  be  owned,  that  no  inftitution  could  be  more 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind.  For, 
though  a man  of  an  overgrown  fortune,  not  being 
able  to  confume  more  than  another,  mull  fliare  it 
with  thofe  wdio  ferve  and  attend  him ; yet  their  pof- 
felion  being  precarious,  they  have  not  the  fame  en- 
couragement to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a fmall  fortune, 
fecure  and  independent.  Enormous  cities  are,  be- 
fides,  dellrudtive  to  focicty,  beget  vice  and  diforder 
of  all  kinds,  ilarve  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even 
ilarve  themfeives,  by  the  prices  to  which  they  raife 
all  proviiions.  Where  each  man  had  his  little  houfe 
and  held  to  himfelf,  and  each  county  had  its  capital, 
free  and  independent;  what -a  happy  fituation  of 
mankind  ! Hc^v  favourable  to  indiidry  and  agricul- 
ture; to  marriage  and  propagation!  The  prolihc 
virtue  of  men,  w^ere  it  to  act  in  its  fall  extent,  without 
that  reflraint  which  poverty  and  necellity  impofe  on 
it,  'would  double  the  number  every  generation:  And 
nothing  furely  can  give  it  more  liberty,  than  fueh 
fmall  commonwealths,  and  fuch  an  equality  of  for- 
tune among  the  citizens.  All  fmall  Hates  naturally 
produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they  afford  no 
opportunities  of  great  encreafe;  but  fmall  common- 
wealths much  more,  by  that  diviiion  of  power  and 
authority  v/hich  is  elTential  to  them. 

When  XnNopiioN*  returned  after  the  famous 
expedition  vrith  Cyrus,  he  hired  himfelf  and  6cco 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a prince 
of  Thrace;  and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were, 
that  each  foldier  Hiould  receive  a dnric  a months 
each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  himfelf,  as  general, 
four : A regulation  of  pay  '^vhich  woidd  not  a little 
furprife  our  modern  officers. 

Demosthenes  and  tEschines,  with  eight  more, 
"were  fent  ambalfadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
their  appointments  for  above  four  months  were  a 

’L  3 thoufand 

^ * De  erep.  Cyr.  lib.  viL 
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thoufand  drachmas^  which  is  lefs  than  a drachma 
day  for  each  ambaflador*.  But  a drachma  a-day, 
pay  fometimes  two  f,  was  the  pay  of  a common  foot* 
foldier. 

A centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  double 
pay  to  a private  man  in  Polybius’s  time|;  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  gratuities  after  a triumph  regu* 
fated  by  that  proportion  j|.  But  Mark  Anthony 
and  the  triurrivirate  gave  the  centurions  five  times 
the  reward  of  the  other  §.  So  much  had  the  en- 
creafe  of  the  commonwealth  encreafed  the  inequality 
among  the  citizens^. 

It  muff  be  owned,  that  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
modern  times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as 
equality  of  fortune,  is  not  near  fo  favourable,  either 
to  the  propagation  or  happinefs  of  mankind.  Europe 
is  fhared  out  moftly  into  great  monarchies ; and  fiich 
parts  of  it  as  are  divided  into  fmall  territories,  arc 
comrnonly  governed  by  abfoliite  princes,  who  ruin 
their  people  by  a mimicry  of  the  greater  monarchs^ 
in  the  fplendor  of  their  court  and  number  of  their 
forces.  SwissERLAND  alone  and  Holland  refemble 
the  ancient  republics ; and  though  the  former  is  far 
from  pofiefling  any  advantage  either  of  foil,  climate, 
or  commerce,  yet  the  numbers  of  people  with  which 
it  abounds,  notwithftanding  their  enlifting  themfelves 
into  every  fervice  in  Europe,  prove  fufliciently  the 
advantages  of  their  political  inflitutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only 
fecurity  from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The 
Trachinians  having  loft  great  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple the  remainder,  inftead  of  enriching  themfelves  by 
^ ’ the 

■*  Dkmost.  falfa  kg.  He  calls  it  a confiderable  fum. 

-j-  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  f kib.  vl.  cap.  37. 

j|  Tit.  Liv  ^'b.  xli.  cap.  7.  13.  ^ alibi  pa Jfim. 

^ Appian.  De  hell.  civ.  lib  iv. 

m Caesar  )?"ve  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the 
common  foldier  . De  belk  GallicoA^h  viii.  In  the  Rhodian  car- 
tel,  mentioned  aft  I 'vards,  no  dillindfiop  in  the  ranfom  was  made 
en  account  of  rapk-j  in  the  army. 
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the  inheritance  of  their  fellow-citizens,  applied  to 
Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  a new  flock  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  Spartans  immediately  collected  ten 
thoufand  men ; among  whom  the  old  citizens  divided 
the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  perilh- 


ed*. 


After  Timoleon  had  banilhed  D-onysius  from 
Syracuse,  and  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  find- 
ing the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  ex- 
tremely depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  and  fadlion, 
he  invited  over  from  Greece  fome  new  inhabitants 
to  repeople  themf.  Immediately  forty  thoufand  men 
(Plutarch  J fays  fixty  thoufand)  offered  themfelves ; 
and  he  diflributed  fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them, 
to  the  great  fatisfaflion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants*  A 
proof  at  once  of  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  which 
affefted  populoufnefs  more  than  riches ; and  of  the 
good  effects  of  thefe  maxims,  in  the  extreme  popu- 
loufnefs of  that  fmall  country  Greece,  which  could 
at  once  fupply  fo  great  a colony.  The  cafe  was  not 
much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  times.  He 
is  a pernicious  citizen,  faid  M.  Curius,  who  cannot 
be  content  with  feven  ||  acres.  Such  ideas  of  equality 
could  not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people. 

We  muft  now  confider  what  difadvantages  the  an- 
cients lay  under  with  regard  to  populoufnefs,  and 
what  checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims 
and  inftitutions.  There  are  commonly  compenfations 
in  every  human  cpndition;  and  though  thefe  com- 
penfations be  not  always  perfectly  equal,  yet  they 
ferve,  at  ieafl,  to  reftrain  the  prevailing  principle. 
To  compare  them  and  eftimate  their  influence,  is 
indeed  difficult,  even  where  they  take  place  in  the 
fame  age,  and  in  neighbouring  countries : But  w here 
feveral  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  fcattered  lights 
are  afforded  us  by  ancient  authors,  what  can  we 
do  but  amufe  by  talking  pro  and  con,  on  an  intere- 


Z 4 


* DtOD.  Si  c.  lib.  xii. 
f Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi 


Thucyd.  lib.  lii. 


f In  vita  Tim 01/, 
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iling  fubject,  and  tbegeby  conecling  iijl  b,.ifty  and 
violent  determinations? 

Firjl,  We  may  obferve,  that  tbe  ancient  republics 
were  almofl  in  perpetual  war ; a natural  effect  of  their 
inartial  fpirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emu- 
lation, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  clofe  neighbourhood.  Now,  war 
in  a fmall  ftate  is  much  more  dellru^live  than  in  a 
great  one*  both  becaufe  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
former  cafe,  mull  ferve  in  the  armies ; and  becaufe  the 
whole  ftate  is  frontier,  and  is  al}  expofed  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy. 

The  maxiins  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  de- 
ftruflive  than  thofe  of  modern ; chiefly  by  that  dillri- 
bution  of  plunder  in  which  the  foldiers  were  indul- 
ged. The  private  inen  in  our  armies  are  fuch  a low 
let  of  people,  that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond 
their  limple  pay,  breeds  cqnfulion  and  diforder  among 
them,  and  a total  diirolution  of  difcipline.  The  very 
wretchednefs  and  meannqfs  of  thofe  who  fill  the* 
inodetn  arirdes,  render  them  lefs  deftruclive  to  the 
countries  which  they  invade:  One  inftance,  among 
inany,  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  firft  appearances  in  all 
political  reafonings 

Ancient  battles  we’re  much  more  blqody,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The 
ancients  drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  fometimes  50, 
paen  deep,  which  made  a narrow  front;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  find  a field,  in  which  botli  armie‘^ 
might  be  marflialled,  and  might  engage  with  each 
otlier.  Even  where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept 
off  by  hedges,  hillocks,  woods,  pr  hollow  ways,  the 
battle  was  not  fo  foon  decided  between  the  contending 
parties,  but  that  the  others  had  time  to  overcome  the 

difficulties 

* The  ancient  foldiers,  being  free  citizens,  above  the  lowed  rauk, 
were  all  married.  Out  model  11  foldiers  arc  either  forced  to  live 
immanitd,  or  their  marriages  turn  to  fmall  account  towards  the  in- 
creafe  t f mankind.  /\  circumllancc  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
taken  into  confijeration,  as  of  fume  conhqueuce  in  favour  of  Ure 
ande.Tts, 
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{Jifficuliics  which  oppofed  them,  and  take  part  in  the 
engagement.  And  as  the  whole  army  was  thus  en- 
gaged, and  each  man  clofely  buckled  to  his  antagonift, 
the  battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great 
daughter  was  made  on  both  hdes,  efpecially  on  the 
vanquiflied.  The  long  thin  lines,  required  by  the 
iire-arm§,  and  the  quick  decilion  of  the  fray,  render 
our  uipdern  engagements  but  partial  rencounters;  and 
enable  the  general,  who  is/oiled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  to  draw^  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
ibund  and  entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration 
and  their  refcmblance  tofinVle  combats,  wxre  wrought 
up  to  a degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter  ages. 
Nothing  could  then  engnge  the  combatants  to  give 
quarter  but  the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  Haves  of 
their  prifonero.  In  civil  w^ar,  as  we  learn  from  Ta- 
citus*, the  battles  were  the  mod  bloody,  becaufe 
the  prifoners  were  not  Haves. 

What  a flout  refiftance  mmfl  be  made,  wdiere  the 
yanquifiied  expected  fo  hard  a fate  ! How  inveterate 
the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  w^ar  were,  in  every 
vefpecl,  fo  bloody  and  fevere  1 

Inflances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  hiflory,  of  cities 
befieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their 
gates,  murdered  their  wuves  and  children,  and  rulhed 
themielves  on  a voluntary  death,  fw^eetened  perhaps 
by  a little  profpecl  of  revenge  upop  the  enemy. 
GreuIvS  f,  as  well  as  Barbarians,  have  often  been 
WT'ought  up  tp  this  degree  of  fury.  And  the  fame 
determined  fpirit  and  cruelty  muft,  in  other  inflances 
lefs  remarkable,  have  been  deflruclive  to  human  fo- 
ciety,  in  thofe  petty  commonwealths  which  lived  in 
clofe  neighbourhood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars  and  contentions. 


* Hilh  lib.  ii.  cap.  44. 

•f  As  Abybus,  mentioned  by  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  17,  iB. 
and  PoBYB.  lib.  xvi.  As  alfo  the  Xanthians,  de  isli. 

Civil,  lib.  iv. 
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Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  fays  Plutarch 
were  carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies, 
and  piracies.  Such  a method  of  war  mull  be  more 
deflruclive  in  fmall  Hates,  than  the  bloodieft  battles 
and  lieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  pofleffion  during 
two  years  formed  a prefcription  for  land ; one  year 
for  moveables  ^ : An  indication,  that  there  was  not 
in  Italy,  at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity, 
and  fettled  police,  than  there  is  at  prefent  among  the 
Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I remember  in  ancient  hiftory,  is 
that  between  Demetrius  Poi.iorcetes  and  the  Rho- 
dians ; when  it  was  agreed,  that  a free  citizen  Hiould 
be  reftored  for  1000  drachmas,  a Have  bearing  arms 
for  5001. 

But,  fecondly.  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
more  unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times 
pf  war,  but  alfo  jn  times  of  peace;  and  that  too  in 
every  refpefi,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of 
equality,  which  is,  I own,  of  confiderable  importance. 
To  exclude  fadion  from  a free  government , is  very 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impraflicable ; but  fuch 
inveterate  rage  between  the  factions,  and  fuch  bloody 
maxims,  are  found,  in  modern  times,  arnongft  reli- 
gious parties  alone.  In  ancient  hiftory  we  may  always 
obferve,  where  one  party  prevailed,  whether  the  no- 
bles or  people  (for  I can  obferve  no  difference  in  this 
refped  J),  that  they  immediately  butchered  all  of  the 
oppoftte  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  baniftied 
fuch  as  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  their  fury. 
No  form  of  procefs,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A 
fourth,  a third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city,  was 
flaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution ; and  the 

exiles 

* In  viia  Arati. 

f Inst.  lib.  li.  cap.  6,  % Diod.  Sicui.  Hb.  xx. 

f|  Lysias,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  popular  faftion,  aod  very 
narrowly  efcaped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  fays,  that  the  Democra- 
cy was  as  violent  a government  as  the  Oligarchy,  Orcjt.  24> 
/^a(u  pQpuU 
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exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
ir.ifchief  polTible  to  their  fellow-citizens ; till  fortune 
put  it  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a new 
revolution.  And  as  thefe  w^ere  frequent  in  fuch  \do- 
lent  governments,  the  diforder,  diffidence,  jealoufy, 
enmity,  which  mull  prevail,  are  not  eafy  for  us  to 
imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I can  recollecl  in 
ancient  hiftory,  which  palfed  wnthout  great  feverity, 
and  great  effulion  of  blood  in  maflacres  and  aflaffina- 
tions,  namely,  the  redoration  of  the  Athenian  De- 
mocracy by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  fubduing  of  the 
Roman  republic  by  CtEsar.  We  learn  from  ancient 
hiftory,  that  Thrasybulus  pafted  ageneral  amnefty  for 
all  paft  offences;  and  firft  introduced  that  word,  as  well 
as  practice,  into  Greece  * . It  appears,  however,  from 
many  orations  of  Lysias f,  that  the  chief,  and  even 
lome  of  the  fubaltcrn  offenders,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny,  were  tried,  and  capitally  pimiflied.  And 
as  to  Caesar’s  clemency,  though  much  celebrated,  it 
would  not  gain  great  applaufe  in  the  prefent  age.  He 
butchered,  for  inftance,  all  Cato’s  fenate,  when  he 
became  mafter  of  Utica  f ; and  thefe,  we  may  readi- 
ly believe,  were  not  the  moft  worthlefs  of  the  party. 
-All  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  that  ufurper, 
were  attainted;  and,  by  Hirtius’s  law,  declared  in- 
capable of  all  public  offices. 

Thefe  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ; but 
feem  not  to  have  underftood  it  very  wmll.  When  th,e 
thirty  tyrants  firft  eftabliflied  their  dominion  at 
Athens,  they  began  with  feizing  all  the  fycophants 
and  informers,  who  had  been  fo  troublefome  during 
the  Democracy,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  an 
arbritary  fentence  and  execution.  Every  vian^  fays 
Sallust  II  and  LysiAS§  was  rejoiced  at  thefe puni/h^ 

ments  ; 

* Cicero,  Philip  i, 

•f  As  oral.  1 1.  cojitra  Eratost.  or  at-  12.  contra  Ac  or  at.  or  at, 
55.  pro  Mantith.  f Appian.  de  hel.  civ.  lib.  ii. 

11  See  Ca;sar’s  fpeecb  debell.  Catil. 

j Orat,  24.  And  in  orat.  29.  he  mentions  the  faftious  fpirit  of 

the 
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merits not  confidering,  that  liberty  was  frorn  tha^ 
moment  annihilated. 

The  utmoft  energy  of  tlie  nervous  ftyle  of  Thucy- 
dides, and  the  copioufnefs  and  exprefiion  of  the 
Greek  language,  feem  to  link  under  that  hiftorian, 
when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  the  diforders  which 
arofe  from  faction  throughout  all  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths. You  would  imagine,  that  he  ftill  labours 
with  a thought  greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  com- 
municate. And  he  concludes  his  pathetic  defcriptioii 
with  an  obfervation,  which  is  at  once  refined  and  foiid: 

In  thefe  contefis,  “ fays  he,  “ thofe  who  were  the 
“ dulleft,  and  moft  fiupid,  and  had  the  leafi:  forefight, 
commonly  prevailed.  For  being  confcious  of  this 
**  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to  be  over-reached  by 
thofe  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to  work 
haftily,  without  premeditation,  by  the  fword  and 
poinard,  and  thereby  got  the  Hart  of  their  anta- 
goniils^  who  were  forming  fine  fchemes  and  projects 
for  their  deftru(fiion 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  I the  elder,  who  is  com- 
puted to  have  butchered  in  cool  blood  above  10,000 
of  his  fellow’-citizens;  or  AgatkoclesJ,  Nabis  ||, 
and  others,  ftill  more  bloody  than  he ; the  tranfadions, 
even  in  free  governments,  were  extremely  violent  and 
deftrudivc.  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the 
nobles,  in  a twelvemonth,  murdered,  whithout  trial, 
about  1200  of  the  people,  and  baniihed  above  the 
half  of  the  citizens  that  remained  §.  In  Argos,  near 
the  fame  time,  the  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles* 
and  afterwards  their  owm  demagogues,  becaufe  they 
had  refufed  to  carry  their  profecutions  farther  The 

people 

the  popular  afTemblies  as  the  only  caufe  why  thefe  illegal  punifli- 
ments  Ihould  difpleafe. 

* Lib.  iii.  f Plut.  de  virt.  ISj  fort.  A'lex. 

I Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii,  xix.  ||  1‘it.  Llv.  xxxi.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 
^ Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv  Isocrates  fays  there  were  only  5000 
banifhed.  He  makes  the  number  of  thofe  killed  amount  to  »5GC. 
Areop.  ^sCHiKEs  contra  Ctesiph.  afiigns  precilely  the  famo 
number.  Seneca,  {de  tranq.  an'nn.  cap.  v.j  fays  13000. 

^ Djod.  Sic.  lib.  xv. 
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jieople  alfo  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles, 
and  baniflied  a thoukind*.  Thefe  numbers  will 
appear  the  more  furprihng,  if  we  conhder  the  ex- 
treme fmallnefs  of  thefe  hates.  But  all  ancient  hi- 
ftory  is  full  of  fuch  inltances  f . 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be 
reftored  throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that 
the  whole  amounted  to  20,000  men  | ; the  remains 
probably  of  itill  greater  llaughters  and  maflacres. 
What  an  aftonifhing  multitude  in  fo  narrow  a coun- 
try as  ancient  Greece  ! And  what  domeftic  con- 
fuhon,  jealoufy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart-burnings, 
miift  tear  thofe  cities,  where  faclions  weie  wrought 
up  to  fuch  a degree  of  fury  and  defpair ! 

It  would  be  eafier,  fays  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to 
raife  an  army  in  Greece  at  prefent  from  the  vaga- 
bonds than  from  the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  fuch  extremities 
(which  they  failed  not  to  do  almoft  in  every  city  twice 
or  thrice  every  century),  property  was  rendered  very 
precarious  by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government. 
Xenophon,  in  the  banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a 
natural,  unaffected  defeription  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Athenian  people.  In  my  poverty,”  fays  Char- 
MiDES,  I am  much  more  happy  than  I ever  was 
while  poffefled  of  riches ; as  much  as  it  is  happier 
to  be  in  feciirity  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a have, 
“ to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be  trufted  than  fyf- 
“ peeled.  Formerly  I was  obliged  to  carefs  every 
“ informer;  fomeimpofition  was  continually  laid  upon 
me;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be 
‘‘  abfent  from  the  city.  At  prefent,  when  I am  poor, 
I look  big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich  are  afraid 
of  me,  and  fhow  every  kind  of  civility  and  refpecl ; 
and  I am  become  a kind  of  tyrant  in  the  city  |j.” 

, In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias  the  orator  very 

coolly 

Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  khI  f Sec  NOTE  fBBj. 

I Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

!1  Pag.  885.  ex  edit.  LEUN'CtAr. 
j Orat.  29. 171  Nicom. 
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coolly  fpeaks  of  it,  by  the  bye,  as  a maxim  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that,  whenever  they  wanted  mo- 
ney, they  put  to  death  ibme  of  the  rich  citiy^ens  as 
well  as  Grangers,  for  the  fake  of  the  forfeiture.  In 
mentioning  this,  he  feems  not  to  have  any  intention 
of  blaming  them;  llili  lefs  of  provoking  them,  who 
were  his  audience  and  judges. 

Whether  a man  was  a citizen  or  a ftranger  among 
that  people,  it  feems  indeed  requifitc,  either  that  he 
Ihouid  impoverilh  himfelf,  or  that  the  people  would 
impoveridi  him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain. 
The  orator  lalt  mentioned  gi\Ts  a pleafant  account 
of  an  ellate  laid  out  in  the  public  fervice"^;  that  is/ 
above  the  third  of  it  in  raree-ftiowa  and  hgured  dan- 
ces. 

I need  not  inhfl;  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which 
were  altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monar- 
chies, by  which  molt  of  the  ancient  Itates  of  Greece 
were  governed,  before  the  introduction  of  republics, 
w^ere  very  unfettled.  Scarcely  any  city  but  Athens, 
fays  Isocrates,  could  ihow  a fucccilion  of  kings  for 
four  or  live  generations  j. 

Belides  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  inlta- 
bility  of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  divifion  of  pro- 
perty among  the  brothers  in  private  families,  mult, 
by  a necelfary  confequence,  contribute  to  unfettle  and 
dilturb  the  Itate.  The  univerial  preference  given  to 
the  elder  by  modern  laws,  though  it  encrcafes  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good  eifecf,* 
that  it  accuftoms  men  to  the  fame  idea  in  public  luc- 
celiion,  and  cuts  off  ail  claim  and  pretenlion  ol  the 
younger. 

The  new  fettled  colony  of  Hera  c lea,  falling  im- 
mediately into  faflion,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  fent 
Heripidas  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dhTen- 
tions.  This  man,  not  provoked  by  any  oppoliticn, 
not  inflamed  by  party  rage,  knew  no  better  expedient 
2 than 

* See  NOTE  [CC}, 

•fr  Pauath. 
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than  immediately  putting  to  death  about  500  of  the 
citizens  A ftrong  proof  how  deeply  rooted  thefe 
violent  maxims  of  government  were  throughout  ail 
Greece. 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  mens  minds  among 
that  refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
commonwealths  of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
which  were  denominated  barbarous?  Why  otherwife 
did  the  Greeks  fo  much  value  themfelves  on  their 
humanity,  gentlenefs,  and  moderation,  above  all  other 
nations?  This  reafoning  fecms  very  natural;  but  un- 
luckily the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  in 
its  earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  ac- 
counts, prefents  an  oppofite  conclufion.  No  blood 
was  ever  fhed  in  any  fedition  at  Rome,  till  the  mur- 
der of  the  Gracchi.  Dionysius  Halicarnass^usI* 
obferving  the  fingular  humanity  of  the  Roman  people 
in  this  particular,  makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument,  that 
they  were  originally  of  Grecian  extraction : whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  factions  and  revolutions 
in  the  barbarous  republics  were  ufually  more  violent 
than  even  thole  of  Greece  above  mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  blows, 
they  made  ample  compenfation  after  they  had  once 
entered  upon  the  bloody  fcene;  and  Appian’s  hiftory  , 
of  their  civil  wars  contains  the  moft  frightful  picture 
of  maftacres,  profcriptions,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever 
was  prefented  to  the  world.  What  pleafes  moft  in 
that  hiftorian,  is,  that  he  feems  to  feel  a proper  re- 
fentment  of  thefe  barbarous  proceedings;  and  talks 
not  with  that  provoking  coolnefs  and  indifference, 
which  cuftom  had  produced  in  many  of  the  Greek 
hiftoriansf. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general,, 
fo  little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  feerns  fu  • 
perffuous  to  give  any  particular  reafon  for  the  aCls  of 

violence 

* Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xis. 

•f  Lib.  I. 
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Tiolence  committed  at  any  particular  period;  Yet  ) 
cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  the  laws,  in  the  later 
period  oftheRo MAN  cemimonwcalth,  were  lb  abfiirdlv 
contrived,  that  they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to 
have  recourfe  to  thefe  extremities.  All  capital  pii- 
nifliments  were  abolidicd:  However  criminal,  or,* 
what  is  more,  however  dangerous,  any  citixen  might 
be,  he  could  not  regularly  be  punilbed  otherwife  tlian 
by  banifhment:  And  it  became  nccclfary,  in  the  re- 
volutions of  party,  to  draw  the  fword  of  private  ven- 
geance; nor  was  it  eafy,  when  laws  v/cre  once  vio- 
lated, to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  fanguinary  proceeding.. 
Had  Brutus  himfelf  prevailed  over  the  triumviniif , 
could  he,  in  common  prudence,  have  allowed  Octa- 
vius and  Anthony  to  live,  and  have  contented  him- 
felf with  banifhing  them  to  Rhodes  or  Marseilles, 
where  they  might  Ifiil  have  plotted  new  commotions 
and  rebellions?  His  executing  C.  An  roNius,  brother 
to  the  triumvir,  Blows  evidently  his  fenfe  of  the  mat- 
ter. Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
wife-^nd  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to  death 
Cataline’s  accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  witli* 
out  any  trial  or  form  of  procefs?  and  if  he  moderated 
his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the 
clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  conjuiidures  of  the 
times?  A wretched  fecurity  in  a government  which 
pretends  to  la'vvs  and  liberty ! 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  exccllive  fe verity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  be- 
get great  relaxation  in  their  execution;  fo  their  ex- 
ceffive  lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity. 
It  is  dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any  cafe,  to  pafs  their 
facred  boundaries. 

One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders,  fo  frequent  in 
all  ancient  governments,  leems  to  have'  conlilled  in 
the  great  difficulty  of  eitablilhing  auy  Aridocracy  in 
thofe  ages,  and  the  perpetual  difeonteuts  and  feditioiis 
of  the  people,  whenever  even  the  meaiicd;  and  mod 
beggarly  were  excluded  from  the  legillaturc,  and  from 

public 
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public  offices.  The  very  quality  of  freemen  gave 
fuch  a rank,  being  oppofed  to  that  of  have,  that  it 
feeined  to  intitle  the  poireffor  to  every  power  and 
privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Solon’s*  laws  ex- 
cluded no  freeman  from  votes  or  eledionSj  but  con- 
fined fome  magillracies  to  a particular  cenfus ; yet 
were  the  people  never  fatislied  till  thofe  la^ws  were 
repealed.  • By  the  treaty  with  Antipater-]-,  no  Athe- 
nian ^vas  ailow^ed  a vote  whofe  cenfus  was  lefs  than 
2000  drachnias  (about  60  /.  Sterling).  And  though 
fuch  a government  would  to  us  appear  fufficiently 
democratical,  it  was  fo  difagreeable  to  that  people, 
that  above  two-thirds  of  them  immediately  left  their 
country  Cassander  reduced  that  cenfus  to  the 
half  II;  yet  ftill  the  government  was  conlidered  as  an 
oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  efFecl  of  foreign  vio- 
lence. 

Servius  TuLtius’s§  laws  feeiri  equal  arid  reafon- 
able,  by  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty : Yet  the  Roman  people  could  never  be  brought 
quietly  to  fubmit  to  them. 

In  thofe  days  there  was  no  medium  between  a fe- 
vere,  jealous  Ariftocracy,  ruling  over  difeontented 
fubjedls ; and  a turbulent,  factious,  tyrannical  Demo- 
cracy. At  prefent,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Eu- 
rope, from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  that  is 
not  remarkable  for  juftice,  lenity,  and  liability,  equal 
to,  or  even  beyond  Marseilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  moli 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almoll  all  of  them  are  well- 
tempered  Aridocracies. 

But,  thirdly.  There  are  many  other  circumflance&j 
in  which  ancient  nations  feem  inferior  to  the  modern, 
both  for  the  happinefs  and  ericreafe  of  mankind. 
Trade,  manufactures,  induftry,  \vefe  no  wffiere,  in 
. former  ages,  fo  flourifliing  as  they  are  at  prefent  in 
Europe.  The  only  garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for 
males  and  females,  feems  to  have  been  a kind  of  flan- 

VoL.  I.  . A a ne! 
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nel  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey,  ami 
which  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  became  dirty.  Tyre, 
whicii  carried  on,  after  Carthage,  the  greateh  com- 
merce of  any  city  in  the  Mediterranean,  before  it 
v/as  deftroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mighty  city, 
if  we  credit  Arrian’s  account  of  its  inhabitants*. 
Athens  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a tra- 
ding city;  but  it  was  as  populous  before  the  Median 
war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus! ? yst  its  commerce,  at  that  time,  was  fo  incon- 
liderable,  that,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  obfervcsj,  even 
the  neighbouring  coalls  of  Asia  were  as  little  fre- 
quented by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Htrcules: 
For  beyond  tliefe  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  intercll  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade, 
are  an  infallible  indication,  that  indufiry  and  com- 
tuerce  are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysi- 
as ||  of  100  per  cent,  profit  made  on  a cargo  of  two 
talents,  lent  to  no  greater  difiance  than  from  Athens 
to  the  Adriatic:  Nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  in- 
llance  of  extraordinary  profit.  Antidorus,  fays 
Demosthenes §,  paid  three  talents  and  a half  for  a 
houfe  which  he  let  at  a talent  a-ycar:  And  the  ora- 
tor blames  his  own  tutors  for  not  employing  his  mo- 
ney to  like  advantage.  My  fortune,  fays  he,  in  eleven 
years  minority,  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The 
value  of  20  of  the  Haves  left  by  his  father,  he  com- 
putes at  40  minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their  la- 
bour at  12^.  The  moft  moderate  intereft  at  Athens 
(for  there  was  higher  **  often  paid),  was  twelve  per 
cent,  f I and  that  paid  monthly.  Not  to  infill  upon 

the 

^ Lib.  li.  Tliere  were  Sooo  killed  during  the  fiege;  and  tlie 
captives  amounted  to  30,000.  Diodorus  Siculus,, lib  xvii.  fays 
only  13,000:  But  lie  accounts  for  this  fmall  number,  by  faying 
that  the  Tyrians  had  fent  away  before  hand  part  of  their  wives 
and  cliildren  to  Carthage. 

! Lib.  V.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to  30,000 
lb.  V.  II  Orct.  33.  adverf.  DiaCit. 

^ Cor.tra  Aphob.  p.  25.  ex  edit.  Aldi. 

^ Id.  p.  ro*  * * Id  ibid. 

ff  Id.  ibid,  and  .iEsCHiHEs  CrpsiPH. 
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the  high  intereft  to  which  the  vail  fums  diftributed 
in  elections  had  raifed  money  * at  Rome,  we  find, 
that  Verres,  before  that  fadious  period,  ftated  24 
per  cent,  for  money  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
publicans;  and  though  Cicero  exclaims  againft  this 
article,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  extravagant  ufury ; 
but  becaufe  it  had  never  been  cuftomary  to  fiate  any 
intereft  on  fuch  occafions|.  Intereft,  indeed,  funk 
at  Rome  after  the  fettlement  of  the  empire:  But  it 
never  remained  any  confiderable  time  fo  low  as  in 
the  commercial  ftates  of  modern  times  b 

Among  the  other  inconveniences,  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Dacelia  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  it  is  reprefented  by  Thucydides  §, 
as  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  that  they  could  not 
bring  over  their  corn  from  Eubea  by  land,  palling 
by  Oropus  ; but  were  obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to 
fail  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  A furprifing 
inftance  of  the  imperfection  of  ancient  navigation ! 
For  the  water-carriage  is  not  here  above  double  the 
land. 

I do  not  remember  a paftage  in  any  ancient 
author,  where  the  growth  of  a city  is  aferibed  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  a manufacture.  The  commerce, 
which  is  faid  to  flourifli,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of 
thofe  commodities  for  which  difterent  foils  and  cli- 
mates were  fuited.  The  fale  of  wine  and  oil  into 
Africa,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus!!,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agri centum.  The 
fituation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according  to  the 
fame  author^,  was  the  caufe  of  its  immenfe  populouf- 
nefs ; being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and 
Sybaris,  But  thefe  two  rivers,  we  may  obferve,  are 
not  navigable ; and  could  only  produce  fome  fertile 
vallies,  for  agriculture  and  tillage;  an  advantage  fo 
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inconliderable,  that  a modern  writer  would  fcarcely 
have  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together 
with  the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  w^hich  animated 
thofe  ages,  mull  have  baniflied  every  merchant  and 
manufacliirer,  and  have  quite  depopulated  the  hate, 
had  it  fubfided  upon  induilry  and  commerce.  While 
the  cruel  and  fufpicious  Dionysius  was  carrying  on 
his  butcheries,  who,  that  was  not  detained  by  his 
landed  property,  and  could  have  carried  with  him 
any  art  or  Ikiil  to  procure  a fubliftence  in  other 
countries,  would  have  remained  expofed  to  fuch  im- 
placable-barbarity? The  perfecutions  of  Philip  II. 
and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the  maiiu- 
fadurers  of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

I grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  fpecies  of  induftry 
chiefly  requifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  multitudes : 
and  it  is  poflible,  that  this  induftry  may  flourifti, 
even  where  manufiuftures  and  other  arts  are  unknown 
and  negledted.  vSwisserland  is  at  prefent  a re- 
markable inftance ; where  we  find  at  once  the  moft 
Ikiiful  hiilbandmen,  and  the  moft  bungling  tradef- 
men,  that  ate  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  That 
agriculture  flourifhed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  leaft 
in  fome  parts  of  them,  and  at  fome  periods,  we  h^ve 
reafon  to  prefume : And  whether  the  mechanical 
arts  had  reached  the  fame  degree  of  perfection,  may 
not  be  efteemed  fo  material ; efpecially,  it  we  con- 
fider  the  great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  re- 
publics, where  each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate, 
with,  the  greateft  care  and  induftry,  its  own  little 
field,  in  order  to  its  fubfiftence. 

But  is  it  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture  may, 
in  fome  inftances^  flourifti  without  trade  or  manu- 
factures, to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of 
country,  and  for  any  great  traCt  of  time,  it  would 
fubfift  alone?  The  moft  natural  ivay,  furely,  of  en- 
couraging hufbandry,  is,  firft  to  excite  other  kinds 
of  induftry^  and  thereby  afford  the  fiibourer  a ready 
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• biarket  for  his  commodities,  and  a return  of  fuch 
goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleafure  and  enjoy- 
ment. This  method  is  infallible  and  umverfal ; and, 
as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  government  than  in 
the  ancient,  it  affords  a prefumption  of  the  fuperior 
populoufnefs  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  fays  Xii  nophon  *,  may  be  a farmer : No 
art  or  Ikill  is  requifite:  All  confifts  in  induftry,  and 
in  attention  to  the  execution.  A ftrong  proof,  as 
Columella  hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  little 
known  in  the  age  of  Xe nophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiffence  of 
men,  and  confequently  towards  their  propagation 
and  encreafe  ? Our  fuperior  fkill  in  mechanics ; the 
difcovery  of  new  worlds,  by  which  commerce  has 
been  fo  much  enlarged  ; the  effablifliment  of  polls  ; 
and  the  ufe  of  bills  of  exchange : Thefe  feem  all  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  induftry, 
and  populoufnefs.  Were  we  to  ftrike  oft'  thefe,  what 
a check  Ihould  we  give  to  every  kind  of  buftnefs  and 
labour,  and  what  multitudes  of  families  would  imme- 
diately perifti  from  want  and  hunger  ? And  it  feems 
not  probable,  that  we  could  fupply  the  place  of  thefe 
new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or  inftitu- 
tion. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
ftates  was  any  wife  comparable  to  that  of  modern, 
or  that  men  had  then  equal  fecurity,  either  at  home, 
or  in  their  journeys  by  land  or  water  ? ! queftion 
not,  but  every  impartial  examiner  would  give  us  the 
preference  in  this  particular  f. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  aflign  any  juft  reafon,  why  the  world  Ihould 
have  been  more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times.  The  equality  of  property  among  the  ancients, 
liberty,  and  the  fmall  diviftons  of  their  ftates,  were 
indeed  circumftances  favourable  to  the  propagation 
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of  mankind : But  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and 
deftructive,  their  governments  more  fadlious  and  un~ 
fettled,  commerce  and  manufadures  more  feeble  and 
languiihing,  and  the  general  police  more  loofe  and 
irregular.  Thefe  latter  difadvantages  fecm  to  form 
a fufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantages ; 
and  rather  favour  the  oppofite  opinion  to  that  which 
commonly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  fubject. 

But  there  is  no  reafoning,  it  may  be  faid,  againil 
matter  of  fad.  If  it  appear,  that  the  world  was 
then  more  populous  than  at  prefent,  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  that  our  conjedures  are  falfe,  and  that  we  have 
eveiiooked  fome  material  circumftance  in  the  com- 
parifon.  This  I readily  own : All  our  preceding 
reafonings,  I acknowledge  to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at 
leaft,  fmall  fkirmiflies  and  frivolous  rencounters, 
which  decide  nothing.  But  unluckily  the  main 
combat,  where  we  compare  fads,  cannot  be  render- 
ed much  more  decifive.  The  fads  delivered  by  an- 
cient authors,  are  either  fo  uncertain  or  fo  imperfed, 
as  to  aftbrd  us  nothing  pofltive  in  this  matter.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwife?  The  very  fads  which 
we  mull  oppofe  to  them,  in  computing  thepopulouf- 
nefs  of  modern  dates,  are  far  from  being  either  cer- 
tain or  complete.  Many  grounds  of  calculation  pro- 
ceeded on  by  celebrated  writers,  are  little  better  than 
thofe  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  formed 
an  eflimate  of  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from 
ten  thoufand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had 
been  found  in  that  city  *. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are 
uncertain  in  ancient  manuferipts,  and  have  been  fub- 
jed  to  much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part 
of  the  text ; and  that  for  an  obvious  reafon.  Any 
•alteration,  in  other  places,  commonly  afleds  the 
fenfe  or  grammar,  and  is  more  readily  perceived  by 
the  reader  and  tranferiber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made 
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of  any  tracfl:  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of 
good  authority,  fo  as  to  afford  us  a large  enough  \de\v 
for  comparifon. 

It  is  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a good 
foundation  for  the  number  of  citizens  alTigned  to  any 
free  city;  becaufe  they  entered  for  a fhare  in  the 
government,  and  there  were  exacl  regifters  kept  of 
them.  But  as  the  number  of  haves  is  feldom  men- 
tioned, this  leaves  us  in  as  great  uncertainty  as  ever, 
with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  even  of  lingle  cities. 

The  hrh;  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  ruy  opinion, 
the  commencement  of  real  hiftory.  All  preceding 
narrations  are  fo  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philo- 
fophers  ought  to  abandon  them,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  the  embellifhment  of  poets  and  orators*. 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple affigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lofe  all  credit 
and  authority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sy^baris,  able 
to  bear  arms,  and  adlually  drgwn  out  in  battle,  were 
300,000.  They  encountered  at  Siagra  wnth  100, coo 
citizens  of  Crotona,  another  Greeu  city  contigu- 
ous to  them;  and  were  defeated.  This  is  Diodorus 
Siculus’s  f account,  and  is  very  ferioully  infilted  on 
by  that  hiftorian.  Strabo  | alfo  mentions  the  fame 
number  of  Sybarites. 

D iodorus  Siculus  ||,  enumerating  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum,  wTen  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, fays,  that  they  amounted  to  20,000 
citizens,  200,000  hrangers,  behdes  hayes,  who  in  fo 
opulent  a city  as  he  reprefents  it,  would  probably  be. 
at  lead,  as  numerous.  We  muft  remark,  that  tlie 
women  and  the  children  are  not  included  ; and  that 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  this  city  mud  have  con- 
tained near  two  millions  of  inhabitants  §.  And  what 
was  the  reafon  of  fo  immenfe  an  encreafel  They 
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were  induftrious  in  cultivating  the  neighbouring 
fields,  not  exceeding  a fmall  English  country;  and 
Tthcy  traded  with  their  wine  and  oil  to  Africa,  which, 
at  that  time,  produced  none  of  thefe  commodities. 

Ptolemy,  fays  Theocritus*,  commands  33,339 
cities.  I fuppofe  the  fingularity  of  the  number  was 
the  reafon  of  alligning  it.  Diodorus  SiCuLUSf  af- 
ligns  three  millions  of  inhabitants  to  ^Egypt,  a fmall 
number : But  then  he  makes  the  number  of  cities 
amount  to  18,000:  An  evident  contradiction. 

He  fays  I , the  people  were  formerly  feven  mil- 
lions. Thus  remote  times  are  always  moll  envied 
and  admired. 

That  Xerxes’s  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I 
can  readily  believe  ; both  from  the  great  extent  of 
his  empire,  and  from  the  praClice  among  the  eallern 
nations,  of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a fuperflu- 
ous  multitude:  But  will  any  rational  man  cite  He- 
rodotus’s wonderful  narrations  as  an  authority? 
Thereis  fomething  very  rational,  1 own,  in  Lysias’s  || 
argument  upon  this  fubjeCl.  Had  not  Xerxes’s  ar- 
my been  incredibly  numerous,  fays  he,  he  had  never 
made  a bridge  over  the  Hellespont:  It  had  been 
much  ealier  to  have  tranfported  his  men  over  fo  Ihort 
a palfage,  with  the  numerous  lliipping  of  which  he 
was  mailer. 

Polybius  § fays,  that  the  Romans,  between  tlkc 
firll  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with 
an  invalion  from  the  Gauls,  mullercd  ail  their  own 
forces,  and  thofe  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  a- 
mount  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  men  able  to  bear 
arms:  A great  number  furely,  and  which  when  join- 
ed to  the  Haves,  is  probably  not  lefs,  if  not  rather 
more,  than  that  extent  of  country  afibrds  at  prefentt* 

The 
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|j  Oral,  funchris.  ^ Lib.  il. 

^ The  country  that  fupplied  this  number,  was  not  above  a third 
of  Italy,  viz.  the  Pope’s  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples:  But  perhaps  in  thofe  early  times  there  were 
rery  few  Havct,  ciicept  ia  Rome  or  the  great  cities. 
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The  enumeration  too,  feems  to  have  been  made  with 
fonie  exactnefs;  and  Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of 
the  particulars.  But  might  not  the  number  be  mag", 
nified,  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus*  makes  the  fame  enumeration 
amount  to  near  a million.  Thefe  variations  are 
fufpicious.  He  plainly  too  fuppofes,  that  Italy  in 
his  time  was  not  fo  populous:  Another  fufpicious 
circumdance.  For  who  can  believe,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  diminifhed  from  the  time  of 
the  firfl  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  triumvirates  P 

Julius  CmsAR,  according  to  Appi an f,  encoun- 
tered four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and 
made  another  million  prifoners  J.  Suppofing  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy’s  army  and  that  of  the  llain  could 
be  exadly  afligned,  which  never  is  poffible;  how 
could  it  be  known  how  often  the  fame  man  returned 
into  the  armies,  or ^ how  diftingiiifh  the  new  from- 
the  old  levied  foldiers?  No  attention  ought  ever 
to  be  given  to-fuch  loofe,  exaggerated  calculations; 
efpecially  where  the  author  does  not  tell  us  the  me- 
diums upon  which  the  calculations  were  founded. 

Paterculus  II  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed 
by  C^SAR  amount  only  to  400,000.  A more  pro- 
bable account,  and  more  eafily  reconciled  to  the  hif- 
■ tory  of  thefe  wars  given  by  that  conqueror  himfelf 
in  his  Commentaries  §.  The  moft  bloody  of  his 
battles  were  fought  againft  the  Helvetii  and  the 
Germans. 

One  would  imagine,  that  every  circumflance  of 
the  life  and  aclions  of  Dionysius  the  elder  might 
be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous 
exaggeration ; both  becaufe  he  lived  at  a time  when 
letters  flrurilhed  moil  in  Greece,  and  becaufe  his 
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J Plutarch  {ht  vita  C^s.)  makes  the  numbers  that  Caesar 
fought  with  amount  to  three  millions;  Julian  Ca;saribus) 
to  two.  jj  Lib.  ii.  cap.  47. 
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chief  hiftorian  was  Philistus,  a man  allowed  to  be 
of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a courtier  and  minifter 
of  that  prince.  But  can  we  admit,  that  he  had  a 
Banding  army  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horfe,  and  a 
fleet  of  40c  gallies  * ? Thefe,  we  may  obferve,  were 
mercenary  forces,  and  fubfilled  upon  pay,  like  our 
armies  in  Europe.  For  the  citizens  were  all  dif- 
armed;  and  when  Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily, 
and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  their 
liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with 
him,  which  he  diftributed  among  thofe  who  joined 
him  f.  In  a Hate  whel'e  agriculture  alone  flouridies, 
there  may  be  many  iiihabitants ; and  if  thefe  be  all 
armed  and  difeiplined,  a great  force  may  be  called 
out  upon  occafion:  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary 
troops  can  never  be  maintained,  without  either  great 
trade  and  numerous  manufactures,  or  exteniive  do- 
minions. The  United  Provinces  never  were  mafters 
of  fuch  a force  by  fea  and  land  as  that  which  is  faid 
to  belong  to  Dionysius;  yet  they  poflefs  as  large  a 
territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have  much 
more  refources  from  their  commerce  and  induitry. 
Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time, 
the  army  of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible;  that 
is,  as  I interpret  it,  was  entirely  a fiction;  and  the 
opinion  arofe  from  the  exaggerated  Battery  of  the 
courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the  vanity  and  policy  of 
the  tyrant  himfelf. 

It  is  a ufual  fallacy,  to  confider  all  the  ages  of  an- 
tiquity as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers 
contained  in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  as  if  thefe  cities  had  been  all  cotemporary. 
The  Greek  colonies  fiouriflied  extremely  in  Sicily 
during  the  age  of  Alexander:  But  in  Augustus’s 
time  they  were  fo  decayed,  that  almoft  all  the  pro- 
duce of  that  fertile  illand  was  confumed  in  Italy  J. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  inhabitants 

afligned 

♦ Diod.  Sic. lib.  n.  f Plutarch  in  tiia  Dionys. 

Strabo,  lib.  vi. 
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afligned  to  particular  cities  irr  antiquity ; and  omit- 
ting the  numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
fphere  of  real  hillory,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
ftates.  I mult  own,  the  more  I confider  this  fub- 
jed,  the  more  am  I inclined  to  fcepticifm,  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  populoufnefs  afcribed  to  ancient 
times. 

Athens  is  faid  by  PlXto*  to  be  a very  great 
city;  and  it  was  furely  the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek| 
cities  except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the 
fame  fize  in  Thucydides’s J time,  and  afterwards 
encreafed  beyond  it.  For  Cicero ||  mentions  it  as 
the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  his  time ; not 
comprehending,  I fuppofe,  either  Antioch  or  A- 
lexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athen^us§ 
fays,  that,  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
LEREUS,  there  were  in  Athens  21,000  citizens, 

10.000  ftrangers,  and  400,000  flaves.  This  number 
is  much  inftfted  on  by  thofe  whofe  opinion  I call  in 
queftion,  and  is  efteemed  a fundamental  faft;  to  their 
purpofe : But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  point  of 
cjiticifm  more  certain,  than  that  Athenjeus  and 
Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  miftaken,  and 
that  the  number  of  flaves  is,  at  leaft,  augmented  by  a 
whole  cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  40,000. 

Firjl,  When  the  number  of  citizens  is  faid  to  be 

21.000  by  Athen^us^,  men  of  full  age  are  only 
underftood.  For,  (i.)  Herodotus  fays**  that 

Arista- 

* Analog.  SocR. 

f Argos  feems  alfo  to  have  been  a great  city  ; for  Lysias  con- 
tents himfelf  with  faying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.  Orat.34, 
Lib.  vi.  See  alfo  Plutarch  in  vita  Nici.*:. 

}1  Qrat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  fays, 
it  was  twenty-two  miles  in  compafs.  But  then  we  are  to  confider, 
that  it  contained  two  harbours  within  it;  one  of  which  was  a very 
large  one,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  bay. 

^ Lib.  vi.  cap.  20. 

Demosthenes  .illigns  20,000j  contra  Aristag. 

**  Lib.  V, 
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Aristagoras,  ambalTador  from  the  Ionians,  found 
it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spartan  than  30,000  A- 
THEN  I A ns;  meaning,  in  a loofe  way,  the  whole  Hate, 
fuppofed  to  be  met  in  one  popular  affembly,  exclu- 
ding the  women  and  children.  (2.)  Thucvdidls  * 
fays,  that,  making  allowance  for  all  the  abfentees  in 
the  fleet,  army,  garrifons,  and  for  people  employed 
in  their  private  affairs,  the  Athenian  aflembly 
never  rofe  to  five  thoufaUd.  (3.)  The  forces  enume- 
rated by  the  fame  hiflorianf,  being  all  citizens,  and 
amounting  to  13,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  prove 
the  fame  method  of  calculation ; as  alfo  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Greek  hiflorians,  who  always  under- 
fland  men  of  full  age,  when  they  affign  the  number 
of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now,  thefe  being  but 
the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians 
were  by  this  account  84,000;  the  flrangers  40,000; 
and  the  flaves,  calculating  by  the  fmaller  number, 
and  allowing  that  they  married  and  propagated  at 
the  fame  rate  with  freemen,  were  160,000;  and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  284,000:  A number  furely 
large  enough.  The  other  number,  1,720,000,  makes 
Athens  larger  than  London  and  Paris  united. 

Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houfes-  in  A- 

THENSJ. 

nirdly.  Though  the  extent  of  the  wails,  as  given 
us  by  Thucydides [|,  be  great  (to  wit,  eighteen 
miles,  befide  the  fea-coaft);  yet  Xenophon^  fays, 
there  was  much  wafte  ground  within  the  walls. 
They  feem  indeed  to  have  joined  four  diftindl  and 
feparate  cities  f. 

Fourthly,  No  infurredlion  of  the  flaves,  or  julpicion 
of  infurredlion,  is  ever  mentioned  by  hiflorians; 
except  one  commotion  of  the  miners**. 

Fifthly,  The  treatment  of  flaves  by  the  Athenians 

♦ Lib.viii.  ...  .. 

+ Lib  ii.  Diodorus  Siculus’s  account  perfcaiy  agrees,  lib.xii. 

i Xenophon  Mem.  lib.  ii.  |1  Lib.  ii.  J Dy  ratione  red. 

See  NOTE  [GG].  **  Athen. lib.  vi. 
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is  faid  by  Xenophon*  and  DEMosTHENEsf,  and 
Plautus t,  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent: Which  could  never  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  the  difproportion  been  twenty  to  one.  The 
difproportion  is  not  fo  great  in  any  of  our  colonies; 
yet  are  we  obliged  to  exercife  a rigorous  military 
government  over  the  negroes. 

Sixthly y No  man  is  ever  clleemed  rich  for  pofTef- 
fmg  what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  diftribution  of 
property  in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple 
that  wealth.  Thus  every  perfon  in  England  is 
computed  by  fome  to  fpend  lixpence  a-day : Yet  is 
he  elteemed  but  poor  who  has  five  times  that  fum. 
Now  T I MARC  HUS  is  faid  by  j!Eschini:s||  to  have  been 
left  in  eafy  circumfiances ; but  he  was  mafter  only 
of  ten  Haves  employed  in  manufactures.  Lysias  and 
his  brother,  two  llrangers,  were  profcribed  by  the 
thirty  for  their  great  riches;  though  they  had  but 
fixty  a-piece§.  Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich 
by  his  father,  yet  he  had  no  more  than  fifty-two 
Haves  Plis  workhoufe  of  twenty  cabinet-makers, 
is  faid  to  be  a very  confiderable  manufactory**. 

Seventhly^  During  theDECELiAN  war,  astheGREEK 
hiftorians  call  it,  20,000  Haves  deferred,  and  brought 
the  Athenians  to  great  diftrefs,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides ff.  This  could  not  have  happened,  had 
they  been  only  the  tw^e^tieth  part.  The  bell  Haves 
would  not  defert. 

Eighthly^  Xenophon  propofes  a fcheme  for  main- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  Haves:  And  that  fo 
great  a number  may  pofiibly  be  fuppoited,  any  one 
will  be  convinced,  fays  he,  who  confiders  the  num- 
bers we  poHeHed  before  the  Decelian  w’-ar.  A way 
of  fpeaking  altogether  incompatible  with  the  larger 
number  of  ATHEiNjEUS.i 


Ninthly, 


* De  rep.  At  hen. 

Contra  Tim  arch. 
^ Contra  A,? HQ-R, 
ft  Lib.  vii. 


Philip.  3.  4.  Sticho. 

$ Or  at,  1 1. 


**  Ibid. 

De  rat,  red. 
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Ninthly^  The  whole  cenfus  of  the  ftate  of  Athens 
was  lefs  than  6oco  talents.  And  though  numbers  in 
ancient  manufcripts  be  often  fufpeded  by  critics,  yet 
this  is  unexceptionable ; both  becaufe  Demo  sthenes 
who  gives  it,  gives  alfo  the  detail,  which  checks  him  ; 
andbecaufePoLYBius  f afligns  the  fame  number,  and 
reafons  upon  it.  Now,  the  moft  vulgar  Have  could  yield 
by  his  labour  an  obolus  a-day,  over  and  above  his 
maintenance',  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  J,  who 
fays,  thatNiciAs’s  overfeer  paid  his  mailer  fo  much 
for  Haves  whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  eftimate  an  obolus  a-day,  and  the  Haves 
at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years  purchafe, 
you  will  find  the  fum  above  12,000  talents  ; even 
though  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
holidays  in  i^xHENS.  Befides,  many  of  the  Haves 
would  have  a much  greater  value  from  their  art.  The 
lowellthatDEMosTHENEsellimates  any  of  his  ||  father’s 
Haves  is  two  minas  a-head.  And  upon  this  fuppofition, 
it  is  a little  difficult,  I confefs,  to  reconcile  even  the 
number  of  40,000  Haves  with  the  cenfus  of  6000  ta- 
lents. 

‘Tenthly,  Chios  is. faid  by  Thucydides  § to  contain 
more  Haves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta. 
Sparta  then  had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000 
in  the  town,  30,000  in  the  ♦country  The  male 

Haves,  therefore,  of  full  age,  mull  have  been  more 
than  78,000;  the  whole  more  than  3,120,000.  A 
number  impoffible  to  be  maintained  in  a narrow 
barren  country,  fuch  as  Laconia,  which  had  no 
trade.  Had  the  Helotes  been  fo  very  numerous, 
the  murder  of  2000  mentioned  by  Thucydides**, 
would  have  irritated  them,  without  weakening  them. 

Befides,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  number  aflign- 

ed 

* De  claffilus.  t Lib.  ii.  cap.  62. 

4 De  rat.  red,  {|  Contra.  Aphobum.  § Lib.viii. 

^ Plutarch //j  Lycurg.  **Libit. 
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ed  by  Athen^us  *,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Att  i c a,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Athens. 
The  Athenians  affeded  much  a country  life,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides!;  and  when  they  were  all 
chafed  into  town,  by  the  invalion  of  their  territory 
during  the  Peloponesian  war,  the  city  was  not  able 
to  contain  them  ; and  they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the 
porticoes,  temples,  and  even  ftreets,  for  want  of 
lodging  f . 

The  fame  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  af- 
ligned,  we  mull  always  underhand  it  to  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  city.  Yet,  even  with  this  allowance,  it 
mull  be  confeffed,  that  Greece  was  a populous  coun- 
try, and  exceeded  what  we  could  imagine  concerning 
fo  narrow  a territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and 
which  drew  no  fupplies  of  corn  from  other  places. 
For,  excepting  Athens,  which  traded  to  Pont  us  for 
that  commodity,  the  other  cities  feem  to  have  fubfift- 
ed  chiefly  from  their  neighbouring  territory  [|. 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a city  of  ex- 
tenlive  commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  fplendor; 
yet  it  contained  only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms, 
when  it  was  befieged  by  Demetrius  §. 

Thebes  w^as  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of 
Greece  ^ ; But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded 
not  thofe  of  Rhodes**.  Phliasia  is  faid  to  be  a 
fmall  city  by  XENOPiioNff ; yet  we  find  that  it  con- 
tained 6000  citizens  Jp  I pretend  not  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  facffs.  Perhaps,  Xenophon  calls  Phliasia 
3 a 

* The  fame  author  affirms,  that  Corimth  had  once  460,000 
Haves  ; ^gina  470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  ftrong- 
er  againft  thefe  fadls,  which  are  indeed  entirely  abTurd  and  impoffi- 
ble.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  Athf.njeus  cites  fo  great 
an  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this  lair  fact  : And  the  fcholiail  on 
Pi  NDAR  mentions  the  fame  number  of  flaves  in  ^Egina. 

fLib.ii.  X I hucyI).  lib.  ii.  [j  See  NOTE  [HHT 

§ Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  ^ IsocR.paneg. 

**  See  NOTE  [II]. 

tf  Hid,  CtR.?ec.  lib.  vist  tt  Id-  hb* 
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a fmall  town,  becaufe  it  made  but  a fmall  figure  m 
Greece,  and  maintained  only  a fubordinate  alliance 
with  Sparta;  or  perhaps  the  country,  belonging  to 
it,  w^as  extenfive,  and  moll;  of  the  citizens  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

Manthnea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  *: 
Confequentiy  it  was  equal  toMuGALOPOLi  s,  which  was 
fifty  ftadia,  or  fix  miles  and  a quarter  in  circumfe- 
rence f.  But  Mantinea  had  only  3000  citizens  f;. 
The  Greek  cities,  therefore,  contained  often  fields 
and  gardens,  together  with  the  houfes ; and  we  can- 
not judge  of  them  by  the  extent  of  their  walls. 
Athens  contained  no  more  than  10,000  houfes ; yet 
its  walls,  with  the  fea-coaft,  were  above  trventy  miles 
in  extent.  Syracuse  was  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ; yet  w^as  fcarcely  ever  fpoken  of  by  the 
ancients  as  more  populous  than  Athens.  Babylon 
was  a fquare  of  fifteen  mules,  or  fixty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit ; but  it  contained  large  cultivated  fields  and  in- 
clofures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny.  Though  Aurelian’s 
wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference  ||,  the  circuit  of 
all  the  thirteen  divifions  of  Rome,  taken  apart,  accor- 
ding to  Publius  Victor,  was  only  about  forty-three 
miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the  country,  all  the 
inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  infiruments 
of  hufbandry : and  the  great  height  to  which  the 
w^alls  \vere  raifed,  enabled  a fmall  number  to  defend 
them  with  facility. 

Sparta,  fays  Xenophon  §,  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  that  has  the  fewefi  inhabitants.  Yet  Poly- 
bius ^ fays,  that  it  was  forty-eight  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  round.  . 

z All 

* PoLYB  lib.  li.  f PoLYB.  lib.  ix.  cap.  20 

f Lysias,  orat.  34.  ||  Vopiscus;«  vita  Aurel. 

^ De  rep.  Lacpd.  This  pafTage  'is  not  eafily  reconciled  with 
that  of  Plutarch  above,  who  fays,  that  Sparta  had  9000  cid- 
:Jens. 

<1  Pol  YE,  lib.  ix.  cap.  20, 
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All  the  jEtolians  able  to  bear  arms  in  Anti  pa- 
ter’s time,  deducting  fome  few  garrifons,  were  but 
ten  thoiifand  men  f-. 

Polybius  f tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  mights 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  30  or  40,000  men: 
And  this  account  feems  probable:  For  that  league 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
Yet  Paosanias^,  fpCaking  of  the  fame  period,  fays, 
that  all  the  Ac AN s able  to  bear  arms,  even  when 
feveral  manumitted  Haves  were  joined  to  them,  did 
not  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand. 

The  Thessalians,  till  their  final  conquefl;  by  the 
I Romans,  were  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  faflious,  fediti- 
I ous,  diforderly  1| . It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  this  part  of  Greece  abounded  much  in 
people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides^,  that  the  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  adjoining  to  Pylus,  was  defart  and 
uncultivated.  Herodotus  fays**,  that  Macedo- 
nia was  full  of  lions  and  wild  bulls ; animals  which 
can  only  inhabit  vafl  unpeopled  forefls.  Thefe  were 
the  two  extremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions,  who  were  fold  byPAULus^iTiMiLius, 
amounted  only  to  1 50,000 ff.  Yet  Epirus  might  be 
double  the  extent  of  Yorkshire. 

Justin'^  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  ofMACEDON 
was  declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called 
a congrefs  of  all  the  Hates,  except  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, who  refufed  to  concur;  and  he  found  the  force 
of  the  whole,  upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000 
infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry.  This  muft  be  under- 
hood  to  be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 


VoL.  I. 


Bb 


For 


fDiOD.  Sic.  lib.  xvlii. 

I Legat. 

[|  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  51. 
•f  Lib.  vii. 

ff  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  34-. 


Plato  m Critone. 


**  Lib.  vii. 


§ In  Achaicis. 


* Lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
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For  as  the  Greek  repuhlics  maintained  no  merceiiar/ 
forces,  and  had  n-a  mditia  diflinct  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens,  it  h not  conceNablc  what  other  me- 
dium there  could  be  of  coln-putation.  That  fuch  an 
rirmy  could  ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into  the 
held,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  hi- 
llorv.  Upon  this  mppo-fition,  therefm'e,  we  may  thus  , 
reafon.  The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  fexeswere 
860,000.  Tlic  Haves,  ellhnating  them  by  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  Haves  as  above,  who  feldom  mar- 
ried or  had  families,  were  double  the  male  citizens 
of  fidl  age,  tovvit,  430,000:  And  all  the  mhabitarits 
of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia,  were  about 
one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thbufand:  No- 
mighty  number,  nor  -exceeding  what  may  be  found 
at  prefent  in  Scotland,  a country  of  not  much-  great- 
er extent,  and  very  indilferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  confider  the  numbers  of  people  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  ailbrded 
us  by  fcattered  paHages  in  ancient  authors.  We  Ihali 
Hiid,  upon  the  whole,  a great  difiiculty  in  fixing  any 
opinion  on  that  head;  and  no  reafon  to  fupport  thole 
exaggci'ated  calculations  fo  much  infifted  on  by  mo- 
dern writers. 

Dro-NYSius  Halicarnass^kus  Hws,  that  the  an- 
cient ’walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  fame  compafs 
with  thofe  of  Athens,  but  that  the  fuburbs  ran  cut 
to  a great  extent;,  and  it  w^as  diHicult  to  tell  wdien; 
the  town  ended,  or  the  country  began.  In  feme 
places  of  Ror.TE,  it  appears  from  tlie  fame  author*, 
from  Juvenal  f,  and  from  other  ancient  wri  - 
tevsj,  that  the  houl'cs  weie  high,  and  families  livcd= 
in  feparate  Horeys,  o.ne  above  another:  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  thefe  ’were  only  tlie  poorer  citizens,  and 
only  in  feme  fenv  ftreets.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
younger  Pliny’s  5 account  of  his  own  houfe,  and 

from 

* Lib.  iv.  f Lil),  j-  Satyr,  iil.  1.  269,  2 ye* 

1 See  N OTE  [KK].  § See  NOTE  [LIJ, 
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from  Bartoli’s  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  the  men 
of  quality  had  very  fpacious  palaces;  and  their  build- 
ings were  like  the  Chinese  houfes  at  this  day^  where 
each  apartment  is  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  rifes 
no  higher  than  a lingle  ftorey.  To  which  if  we  add, 
that  the  PvOMan  nobility  much  affected  extenlive 
porticoes,  and  even  wmods  j|  in  town ; we  may  perhaps 
allow  Vossius  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  rcafon 
for  it)  to  read  the  famous  paffage  of  the  elder  Pliny  ^ 
his  own  w^ay,  without  admitting  the  extravagant  con- 
feqiiences  which  he  draws  from  it. 

The  number  of  citzens  who  received  corn  by  the 
public  didribution  in  the  time  of  AucusxuSj  'were 
two  hundred  thoufand"^*.  This  one  would  cdeem 
a pretty  certain  ground  of  calculation;  Yet  it  is  at- 
tended with  fuch  circumftances  as  throw  us  back  into 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  diftribu- 
tion?  It  was  calculated,  to  be  fure,  chiefly  for  their 
benefit.  But  it  appears  from  a paffage  in  Cicero ff, 
that  the  rich  might  alfo  take  their  portion,  and  that 
it  was  efteemed  no  reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given;  whether  only  to 
heads  of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ? 
The  portion  every  month  was  five  ?nodn  to  each  * 
(about  4 of  a bufnel).  . This  w^as  too  little  for  a fa- 
mily, and  too  much  for  an  individual.  A very  ac- 
curate antiquary!,  therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  given 
to  every  man  of  full  age;  but  he  allo’ws  the  matter 
to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  ftricfly  enquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
within  the  precindls  of  Rome;  or  "vvas  it  fufiicient, 

B b 2 that 

II  ViTRuv.  lib.  V.  cap.  i r.  Tacit,  atihal.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  Sue- 
tON.  in  vita  Octav.  cap.  72,  fee. 

See  NOTE  [MM]. 

**  Ex  77ioniiment.  Ancyr.  df  Tiifc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  aS 

* Licinius  aptid  Salluji.  hij}*frag.  lib.  iii. 

! Nicolaus  Hcrtenjiiis  de  re  frmnentaria  UofTian^ 
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that  he  pi'efented  himfelf  at  the  monthly  diftribiitrcn? 
This  laft  feems  more  probable  ||, 

Were  there  no  falfe  claimants?  We  are  told§,  that 
Cms  ar  itruck  oft' at  once  170,000,  who  had  creeped 
in  without  a juft  title;  and  it  is  very  little  probable' 
that  he  remedied  all  abufes. 

But,  laftly,  what  proportion  of  flaves  mu  ft  we  af- 
ftgn  to  thefe  citizens?  This  is  the  moll  material  que- 
ftion,  and  the  inoft  uncertain.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
whether  Athens  can  be  eftablilhed  as  a rule  for 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  Athenians  had  more  flaves,. 
becaufe  they  employed  them  in  manufactures,  for 
which  a capital  city  like  Rome  feems  not  fo  proper. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had  more 
Daves,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  luxiury  and  riches. 

There  were  exaeft  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome; 
but  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  bu- 
rials, except  Suetonius*,  who  tells  us,  that  in  one 
feafon,  there  were  3.0,000  names  carried  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Libitina;  but  this  was  during  a plague  which 
can  afford  no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  though  diflributed  only  to  200,000 
citizens,  afteefted  very  conliderably  the  whole  agricul- 
ture of  iTALYf ; A fact  no  wife  reconcileable  to  fome 
modern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country. 

7'he  heft  ground  of  conjeclmre  I can  find  concern- 
ing the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Rome,  is  this:  We  are 
told  by  Herodian},  that  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria were  very  lit^e  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears 

from 

(I  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  frorrrtheir  bufinefs,  Augus- 
tus ordained  tlie  diflrlbution  of  corn  to  be  made  only  thrice  a-year; 
But  the  people,  finding  the  monthly  dillributions  more  convenient 
(as  preferving,  I fuppofe,  a more  regular  oeconomy  in  their  famih)» 
tfefired  to  have  them  rellorcd.  Sukton.  August,  rap.  40.  Had 
not  fome  of  tlie  people  come  from  fome  diflance  for  their  corn,  Au- 
gustus’s precaution  feems  fuperfiuous. 

§ Suet  on.  in  Jul.  cap-  41. 

^ In  vita  Neronis,  f Sueton.  cap.  42.  i Lib.  iv,  cap.  5> 
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from  Diodorus  Siculus  §,  that  one  flraight  ftreet  of 
Alexandria,  reaching  from  gate  to  gate,  was  five 
miles  long ; and  as  Alexandria  was  much  more  ex- 
tended in  length  than  breadth,  it  feems  to  have  been 
a city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  PxVRis  jj ; and  Rome  might 
•be  about  the  fize  of  London. 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  SicUr- 
Lus’s  time^,  300,000  free  people,  comprehending, 
1 fuppofe,  women  and  children But  what  num- 
ber of  Haves?  Had  we  any  juft  ground  to  fix  thefe  at 
an  equal  number  with  the  free  inhabitants,  it  would 
favour  the  foregoing  computation. 

There  is  a paftlige  in  Herod i an,  which  is  a little 
furpriling.  He  fays  politively,  that  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  was  as  large  as  all  tlfb  reft  of  the  city*. 
This  was  Nero’s  golden  houfc,  wliich  is  indeed  re- 
prefented  by  Suetonius  j- and  Pliny  as  of  an  enor- 
mous extent  1;  but  no  power  of  imagination  can  make 
us  conceive  it  to  bear  any  proportion  to  fuch  a city 
as  London. 

We  may  obferve,  had  the  hiftorian  been  relating 
Nero’s  extravagance,  and  had  he  made  ufe  of  fuch 
an  exprellion,  it  would  have  had  much  lefs  weight; 

Thefe  rhetorical  exaggerations  being  fo  apt  to  creep 
into  an  author’s  ftyle,  even  when  the  moft  chafte  and 
correH.  But  it  is  mentioned  byHERODiAN  only  by 
the  bye,  in  relating  the  quarrels  between  Get  a and 
Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  hiftorian  §,  that  there 
was  then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  man- 
ner of  ufe;  and  he  aferibes  it  as  a great  praife  to  Per- 

B b 3 TINAX, 

§ Lib.  xvii.  II  See  NOTE  [NN].  ^ Lib.  xvii. 

He  fays  not  which  lad  expreffion  miift  have 

•■been  underilood  of  citizens  alone,  and  grown  men. 

*Ihb.  iv.  cap.  i.  PoLiTiAN  interprets  it  jedibus 

majoribus  etiam  reliqua  urbe.” 

. f See  NOTE  [00]._ 

j Plcnius,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.  **  Bis  vidimus  urbem  totam 

0 cingi  domibus  principum,  Caii  ac  NEPvONcsg' 

^ Lib. pi.  cap  3 5. 
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TIN  AX,  that  he  allowed  every  one  to  take  fiich  ian4 
either  in  Italy  or  elfe where,  and  cultivate  it  as  he 
pleafed,  without  paying  any  taxes.  Lands  uncultiva- 
ted, and  put  to  no  vianner  ofufe!  This  is  not  heard 
of  in  any  part  of  Ghkistendom,  except  in  foine  re- 
mote parts  of  Hungary,  as  I have  been  informed. 
And  it  furely  correfponds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of 
the  extreme  populoulhefs  of  antiquity  fo  much  infift- 
ed  on. 


We  learn  from  Vopiscus*,  that  there  was  even  in 
Etruria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vine- 
yards, in  order  to  furnifli  the  Roman  people  with  a 
gratuitous  diftribution  of  wine;  a very  proper  expe- 
dient for  depopulating  dill  farther  that  capital,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  territories. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  Polybius  f gives  of  the  great  herds  offwine 
to  be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well 
as  in  Greece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them 


which  v/as  then  praclifed.  There  are  great  herds 
of  fwine”  fays  he,  throughoqt  all  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  former  times,  through  Etruria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  And  a herd  frequently  con- 
lifts  of  a thoufand  or  more  fwine.  When  one  of 
thefe  herds  in  feeding  meets  with  another,  they 
mix  together;  and  the  fwine-herds  have  no  other 
expedient  for  feparating  them  than  to  go  to  diffe- 
rent quarters,  where  they  found  their  horn;  and 
thefe  animals  being  accuilomed  to  that  lignal,  run 
immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper. 
Whereas  in  Greece,  if  the  herds  offwine  happen 
to  mix  in  the  forelfs,  he  who  has  the  greater  llock, 
takes  cunningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all 
away.  And  thieves  are  very  apt  to  purloin  the 
llraggling  hogs,  which  have  wandered  to  a great 
diilance  from  tlieir  keeper  in  fearch  of  food. 

Mai' 

f In  Aurtlian.  cap.  48, 
f Lib.  xii.  cap^  2. 
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May  v/e  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  v/as  then  much  lefs 
peopled,  and  worfe  cultivated,  than  at  prefent?  How 
could  thefe  vail  herds  be  fed  in  a country  lo  full  of 
inclofures,  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  fo  divided  by 
farms,  fo  planted  with  vines  and  corn  intermingled 
together?  I mult  confefs,  that  Polybius’s  relation 
has  more  the  air  of  that  (economy  which  is  to  be  met 
whth  in  our  American  colonies,  than  tlie  manage- 
ment of  a European  country. 

We  meet  with  a refleclionin  Ari  stotle’ s"^  Ethicks, 
•which  feems  unaccountable  on  any  fuppolition,  and 
by  proying  too  much  in  favour  of  our  prefent  rea- 
foning,  may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothing. 
That  philofopher,  treating  of  friendlliip,  and  obfer- 
ving,  that  this  relation  ought  neither  to  be  contracted 
'to  a very  few,  nor  extended  over  a great  multitude, 
illuftrates  his  opinion  by  the  following  argument: 
In  like  manner”  favs  he,  “ as  a citv  cannot  fub- 
fill,  if  it  either  have  fo  few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or 
“ fo  many  as  a hundred  thoufand;  fo  is  there  a me- 
diocrity  required  in  the  number  of  friends:  and 
‘‘  you  deftroy  the  elience  of  friend Hiip  by  running 
into  either  extreme.”  What  I iinpoUlble  that  a 
city  can  contain  a hundred  thouland  inhabitants  ! 
Had  Aristotle  never  feen  nor  heard  of  a city  fo 
populous  ? This,  I mull  own,  palfes  my  coinpre- 
henlion. 

Pliny t tells  ns,  that  Seleu.cia,  the  feat  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  Ealf,  was  reported  to  contain 
600, ooo  people.  Carthage  is  laid  by  Strabo  f to 
have  contained  700,000.  The  inlmbitants  of  Pekin 
are  not  much  more  numerous.  London,  Paris,  and 
Constantinople,  may  admit  of  nearly  the  fame 
computation;  at  leafl,  the  two  latter  cities  do  not 
exceed  it.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  v/e  have 

B b 4 already 

* Lib.  Ix.  cap.  )o.  Kis  exprefTioii  is  av?fa)tyof,  not  3 lu- 

i^abitant,  not  citizen. 

f Lib*  vi.  cap.  28.  % Lib.  svil. 
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already  fpoken  of.  From  the  experience  of  pad  and 
prefent  ages,  one  might  conjecture  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  impoffibility,  that  any  city  could  ever  rife 
much  beyond  the  proportion.  Whether  the  gran- 
deur of  a city  be  foun4ed  on  commerce  or  on  em- 
pire, there  feem  to  be  invincible  obllacles,  which 
prevent  its  farther  progrefs.  The  feats  of  vaft  mo- 
narchies, by  introducing  extravagant  luxury,  irregu- 
lar expence,  idlenefs,  dependence,  and  falfe  ideas  of 
rank  and  fuperiority,  are  improper  for  commerce. 
Extenfive  commerce  checks  itfeif,  by  railing  the 
price  of  all  labour  and  commodities.  When  a great 
court  engages  the  attendance  of  a numerous  nobility, 
poireifed  of  overgrown  fDrtunes,  the  middling  gentry 
lernain  in  their  provincial  towns,  where  they  can 
make  a figure  on  a moderate  income.  And  if  the 
dominions  of  a date  arrive  at  an  enormous  dze,  there 
necelfarily  • arife  many  capitals,  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces, whither  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a few 
courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and  amufe- 
ment*.  London,  by  uniting  extendve  commerce 
and  middling  empire,  has,  perhaps,  arrived  at  a 
greatnefs,  which  no  city  will  ever  be  able  to  exceed. 

Choofe  Dover  or  Calais  for  a center;  Draw  a 
circle  of  two  hundred  miles  radius : You  compre- 
hend London,  Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  and  feme  of  the  bed  cultivated 
parts  of  France  and  England,  It  may  fafely,  I 
think,  be  affirmed,  that  no  fpot  of  ground  can  be 
found  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent,  Vvhich  contained 
near  fo  many  great  and  populous  cities,  and  was  fo 
docked  with  riches  and  inhabitants.  To  balance  in 
both  periods,  the  dates  which  })odeded  mod  art, 
knowledge,  civility,  and  the  bed  police,  feems  the 
trued  method  of  comparifon. 

It 

^ Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  Ephejus, 
Lyons,  Uc.  in  the  Roman  empire.  Such  are  even  Bourdeaux, 
Tholouse,  Dijon,  Rennes,  Rouen,  Aix,  i^c.  in  France,  DuB'* 
LIN,  EDINBURGH,  YcRK,  intliG  BRITISH  dominioDS, 
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It  is  an  obfervation  of  L’ Abbe  du  Bos,  that  Italy 
is  warmer  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  acient  times. 
The  annals  of  Rome  tell  us,”  fays  he,  “ that  in 
the  year  480  ab  U.  C.  the  winter  was  fo  fevere 
that  it  deftroyed  the  trees.  The  Tyber  froze  in 
‘‘  Rome,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  for 
forty  days.  When  Juvenal*  defcribes  a fuper- 
“ ftitious  woman,  he  reprefents  her  as  breaking  the 
ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  flie  might  perform  her 
“ ablutions: 

“ Hybermim  fracla  glade  defeendet  in,  amnem, 

‘‘  Tier  matiitino  Tyberi  mergetur. 

“ He  fpeaks  of  that  rivers  freezing  as  a common 
‘‘  event.  Many  palfages  of  Horace  fuppofe  the 
flreets  of  Rome  full  of  fnow  and  ice.  We  fhould 
have  more  certainty  with  regard  to  this  point, 
had  the  ancients  known  the  ufe  of  thermometers: 
‘‘  But  their  writers,  without  intending  it,  give  us  iii- 
formation,  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  win- 
“ ters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome  than 
“ formerly.  At  prefent  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes 
at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans 
eileem  the  winters  very  rigorous,  if  the  fnow  lie 
two  days,  and  if  one  fee  for  eight  and  forty  hours 
“ a few  icicles  hang  from  a fountain  that  has  a north 
expofure.” 

The  obfervation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be 
extended  to  other  European  climates.  Who  could 
difeover  the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus 
Sic  ulus’s  I defeription  of  that  of  Gaul?  As  it  is 
a northern  climate,”  fays  he,  it  is  infefted  with 
cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy  weather, 
“ inftead  of  rain  there  fall  great  fnows ; and  in 
“ clear  weather,  it 'there  freezes  fo  exceffive  hard, 
“ that  the  rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  fub- 
“ ftance,  over  which,  not  only  lingle  travellers  may 
“ pafs,  but  large  armies,  accompanied  with  all  their 
baggage  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there  being 

many 
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**  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine, 

**  almoil  all  of  them  are  frozen  over;  and  it  is  iifiial, 
in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to  cover  the  ice  v itk 
**  chaff  and  itraw  at  the  place  where  the  road  paR 
fes.”  Colder  than  a Gallic  J Vinter,  is  ufed  by 
Fetronius  as  a proverbial  expreflion.  Asistotle 
Jays,  that  Gaul  is  fo  cold  a climate  that  an  afs  could 
jiot  live  in  it'^. 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  fays  SxRABof,  Gaul 
produces  not  figs  and  olives:  And  the  vines  wliich 
liave  been  planted,  bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen.  * 
Ovid  pofitively  maintains,  with  all  the  feries  af- 
firmation of  profe,  that  the  Euxine  fea  was  frozen 
over  every  winter  in  his  time ; and  he  appeals  to 
Roman  governors,  whom  he  names,  tor  the  truth 
of  his  aflertionl.  I'his  fcldom  or  never  ha])pens  at 
prefent  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was 
banifhed.  All  the  complaints  of  the  fame  poet  feem 
to  mark  a rigour  of  the  feafons,  which  is  fcarcely 
experienced  at  prefent  in  Petersburgh  or  Stock- 
holm. 

Tournefort,  a Provencal,  who  had  travelled  into 
the  fame  country,  obferves,  that  there  is  not  a finer 
climate  in  the  world : And  he  afferts,  that  nothing 
but  Ovid’s  melancholy  could  have  given  him  fuch 
difmal  ideas  of  it.  But  the  facls  mentioned  by  that 
poet  are  too  cjrcumflantial  to  bear  any  fuch  inter- 
pretation. 

Polybius ||  fays,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was 
very  cold,  and  the  air  moift. 

Italy,”  fays  Varro  §,  is  the  moft  temperate 
climate  in  Europe.  The  inland  parts”  (Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Pan  non  i a,  no  doubt)  “ have  almolt 
perpetual  winter.” 

'Ihe  northern  parts  of  .Spain,  according  to  Stra- 

50, 

^ De  generai.  anim.  lib.  ii.  f Lib.  iv. 

:|;  Trijfl.  lib.  iii.  elcg.  9.  D;  Ponte,  Hb.  iv  eleg.  7.  9.  IQ. 

Lib.  jy.  cap.  2i.  ^ Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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becaufe  of  tlie  great 


Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  juft,  that 
Europe  is  become  -warmer  than  formerly ; how  can 
we  account  for  it?  Plainly  by  no  other  method,  than 
by  fuppofingj  that  the  land  is  at  prefent  much  better 
cultivated,  and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which 
formerly  threw  a iliade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the 
rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern 
colonies  in  America  become  mere  temperate,  in 
pro])orLion  as  the  v/oods  are  felled  f;  but  in  general, 
every  one  may  remark,  that  cold  is  ftill  much  more 
fevercly  felt,  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
than  in  places  under  the  fame  latitude  in  Europe. 

Saserna,  quoted  by  Columella  affirmed,  that 
the  difoofition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his 
time,  and  that  the  air  had  become  much  mild- 
or  and  warmer;  as  appears  hence,  fays  he,  that  many 


places  now  abound  with  vineyards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, which  formerly,  by  reafon  of  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  could  raife  none  of  thefe  produclions.  Such 
a change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evident  lign  of 
the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries  be- 
fore the  age  of  SASLRNAjj;  and  if  it  be  continued  to 
the  prefent  times,  is  a proof,  that  thefe  advantages 
have  been  continually  encrealing  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  nov.^  call  our  eye  over  all  the  countries 
wffiich  are  the  feene  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
and  compare  their  pafe  and  prefent  fitiiation : We 
fliall  not,  perhaps,  find  fuch  foundation  for  the  com- 
plaint of  the  prefent  emptinefs  defolation  of  the 

world. 


^ Lib,  A 

f The  warm  foutbern  colonies  alio  become  more  healthful : And 
it  is  rematkable,  that  in  the  Spanish  hiftoriesof  the  firll  difeovery 
and  conquclt  of  thefe  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
healthful ; being  then  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  No  account 
of  the  ficknefs  or  decay  of  Cortls’s  or  Pizarro’s  fmali  armies. 

i Lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

[j  He  feerns  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Afri- 
CAuus;  lib.  i.  cap.  h 
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world.  -£gypt  is  repreleutea  oy  Maillet,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  bed  account  of  it,  as  extemely  populous ; 
though  he  efteems  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
be  diminilhed.  Syria,  and  the  Leffer  Asia,  as  well 
as  the  coail  of  Barb  ary,  I can  readily  own  to  be 
defart  in  comparifon  of  their  ancient  condition.  The 
depopulation  of  Greece  is  alfo  obvious.  But  whe> 
ther  the  country  now  called  Turky  in  Europe  may 
not,  in  general,  contain  more  inhabitants  than  during 
the  flounfning  period  of  Greece,  may  be  a little 
doubtful.  The  L hraci  ans  feem  then  to  have  lived 
like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  by  pafturage  and  plun- 
der ^ : The  Getes  w'ere  dill  more  uncivilized  + : And 
the  Illyrians  w^ere  no  better  J.  Thefe  occupy 
nine-tenths  of  that  country  : And  though  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favouable  toindudry 
and  propagation ; yet  it  preferves  at  lead  peace  and 
order  among  the  inhabitants ; and  is  preferable  to 
that  barbarous,  unfettled  condition,  in  wdiich  they 
anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  net  popu- 
lous ; but  are  certainly  much  more  fo  than  the  ancient 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia;  where  no  liulhandry  or 
•tillage  was  ever  heard  of,  and  padurage  was  the  foie 
art  by  which  the  people  w^ere  maintained.  The  like 
obfervation  may  be  extended  to  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. No  one  ought  to  edeem  the  immenfe  fwarms 
of  people,  which  formerly  came  from  the  Nortli, 
and  over-ran  all  Europe,  to  be  any  objedion  to  this 
opinion.  Where  a whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it, 
remove  their  feat ; it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  what  a pro- 
digious multitude  they  mud  form ; with  what  def- 
perate  valour  they  mud  make  their  attacks ; and  how 
the  terror  they  drike  into  the  invaded  nations  will 
make  thefe  magnify,  in  their  imagination,^  both  the 
courage  and  multitude  of  the  invaders.  Sgotl and 

is  neither  extenlive  nor  populous ; but  were  the  half 

of 

* Xenoph.  Exp.  Hb.  vli.  Polyh.  lib.iv.  cap.  45-  . .. 

^ Ovid.paffiwj  b’f.  Strahsi  lib.  vli.  f Eoljh.  hb.  u.  cap.  12, 
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of  its  inhabitants  to  feek  new  feats,  they  wonld  form 
a colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cimbri; 
and  would  {hake  all  Europe,  fuppofing  it  in  no  better 
condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  furely  at  prefent  twenty  times  more 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultiva- 
ted  no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  the  ex- 
tenlive  defolation  which  it  fpiead  around ; as  we 
learn  from  C^:sar  and  Tacitus  f,  and  Strabo 
A proof,  that  the  divifion  into  fmall  republics  will 
not  alone  render  a nation  populous,  iinlefs  attended 
with  the  fpirit  of  peace,  order,  and  induilry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former 
times  is  well  known,  and  the  thinnefs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants may  eaiily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  bar- 
barity, and  from  a circumftance  mentioned  by  He- 
rodian||,  that  all  Britain  was  marhiy,  even  in 
Severus’s  time,  after  the  Ror.iANs  had  been  fully 
fettled  in  it  above  a century. 

It  is  not  eaiily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  %vere 
anciently  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than 
their  northern  neighbours;  lince  they  travelled  to 
this  illand  for  their  education  in  the  mvlteries  of  the 
religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Druids  §.  I cannot 
therefore  think,  that  Gaul  was  then  near  fo  popu-^ 
ious  as  France  is  at  prefent. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together 
the  teftimony  of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  we  mull  admit  of  an  incredible  populoufneis 
in  Gaul.  The  former  hiflorian  ^ fays,  that  there 
were  400  nations  in  that  country;  the  latter* **  af- 
firms, that  the  largeft;  of  the  Gallic  nations  con- 
fifted  of  200,000  men,  hefidcs  women  and  children, 
and  the  lead  of  50,000.  Calculating,  therefore,  at 

a 

* De  Bello  Galileo^  lib.  vi.  f JGe  Morlhus  Ger??:. 

f Lib.  vii.  il  IJb.  Hi.  cap. 47. 

§ C^SAR  de  Bello  lib.  xvl.  Strabo,  lib.  vH.  fays,  thr 

Gauls  were  not  much  more  improved  than  the  German’s. 

Celt,  pars  I.  **Lib.  r, 
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a medium,  we  mud  admit  of  near  200,000,000  of 
people,  in  a country  which  We  eileem  populous  at 
preient,  though  fuppofed  to  contain  little  more  than 
twenty*.  Such  calculations,  therefore,  by  their  ex- 
travagance, iofe  all  manner  of  aiitliority.  We  may 
obferve,  that  the  equality  of  property,  to  which  the 
populoufnefs  of  antiquity  may  be  alcribed,  had  no 
place  among  the  Gauls  j.  Their  intelline  wars  alfo, 
betore  time,  were  almoil  perpetual  J.  And 

Strabo  j|  obferves,  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cul- 
tivated, yet  it  tvas  not  cultivated  with  any  flcill  or 
the  ,o:cnius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them 


care ; 


iefs  to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  flavery  under  Roml 
produced  peace  among  themfelves. 

C.'EsAR^  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great 
forces  which  were  levied  in  Btlgium  to  oppol’e  hi? 
conqueils;  and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000. 
Thefe  w^ere  not  the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms  ■; 
Tor  the  fame  hillorian  tells  us,  that  the  Bello  vac  i 
could  have  brought  a hundred  thoufand  men  into 
the  field,  though  they  engaged  only  for  fixty.  Ta- 
king the  whole,  therefore,  in  this  proportion  of  ten  to 
iix,  the  fum  of  lighting  men  in  all  the  dates  of  Bel- 
gium was  about  350,000;  all  the  inhabitants  a mil- 
lion and  a half.  And  Belgium  being  about  a fourth 
of  Gaul,  that  country  might  contain  lix  millions, 
which  is  not  near  the  third  of  its  prefent  inhabitants^. 
We  are  informed  by  CmsAR,  that  the  Gauls  had  no 
fixed  property  in  land;  hut tliat  the  chieftains,  when 
any  death  happened  in  a family,  made  a new  divi- 
don  of  all  the  lands  among  the  levcral  members  of 
the  family.  This  is  the  cudom  of  Tamjiry,  wdiich 
lb  long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  wdiich  retained 
that  country  in  a date  of  mifery,  barbarilm,  and  de- 
folation. 

2 The 

Ancient  Gauc  was  more  cxtenfive  than  modern  France. 

*}•  Cjesar  de  Bello  Gallico,Y\h.v\i  i Id.  ibid,  ||  Lib.  B. 

^ De  Bello  Callko,  lib.  ii.  r £te  NOTE.  [PP]. 
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The  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  lengthy 
and  180  in  breadth,  according  to  the  fame  author 
yet  contained  only  360,000  inhabitants.  1 he  can- 
ton of  Berne  alone  has,  at  prefent,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  I know  not  whether  I dare  affirm,  that 
the  modern  Dutch  are  more  numerous  than  the  an- 
cient Bat  AVI. 

SpxMN  is,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago;  but  if  we  ilep  backward  two  thou- 
iimd  years,  and  conhder  the  refliefs,  turbulent,  un- 
fettled condition  of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  now  much  more  popu- 
lous. Many  Spaniards  killed  themfelves,  when  de- 
prived of  their  arm.s  by  the  Ro mains |.  It  appears 
from  Plutarch that  robbery  and  plunder  were 
eiteemed  honourable  among  the  Spaniards.  Hir- 
Tius[|  reprefents  in  the  lame  light  the  lituation  of 
that  country  in  CLesar’s  time;  and  he  lays,  that 
every  man  was  obliged  to  live  in  cailles  and  walled 
towns  for  his  fecurity.  It  was  not  till  its  final  con-r 
f[uell  under  Augustus,  that  thefc  diforders  were  re- 
prelfed^.  The  account  wdiich  Strabo and  Jus- 
tin** give  of  Spain,  correfponds  exactly  with  thofe 
above  mentioned.  How  much,  therefore,  muil  it 
diminifh  from  our  idea  of  the  populoufnefs  of  anti- 
quity, when  we  find,  that  Tully,  comparing  Italy, 
Afric,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Spain,  mentions  the 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
Itance  which  rendered  this  latter  country  formida- 
ble ff.^ 

Italy 

* Dc  ^cUo  Galtk^i  lib.  i.  f Tift  iJvii,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  i 7, 

f In  vita  Marti.  j|  De  Bello  Hifp 

§ Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  § 90.  ^ Lib.  iii.  **  Lib.  xliy. 

“ Nec  nmnero  Hifpanos,  ntc  rohore  Gallo;;,  nec  cailiditate 
Fccnos,  nec  artibus  Graecos,  nec  denique  hocjpfo  hujus  gentis, 

ac  ten*  domeftico  nativoque  Lnfu,  Italos  iplos  ac  Latinos 

“ fupefavimus.”  Be  harufp.  refp.  cap.  9.  The  diforders  of  Spain 
feem  to  have  been  almolt  proverbial : “ Nec  irnpacatos  a tergo 
horrebis  Jberos.’^  ^ bb.  lii.  The  >I5Eri  are  here 

plainly  taken,  by  a poetical  ftgnve,  for  robbcri»in  genera!. 
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Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed:  Bu,* 
how  many  great  cities  does  it  itili  contain?  VkNick, 
Genoa,  Pavi  a, Tur in, Milan , Naples,  Flo ren c e, 
Leghorn,  which  either  fublifted  not  in  ancient  tinier, 
or  were  then  very  inconfiderable?  It  we  reftecd  on 
this^  we  fliall  not  be  apt  to  carry  matters  to  fo  great 
an  extreme  as  is  ufual  with  regard  to  this  fulpect. 

'iVhen  the  Roman  authors  complain,  that  I i aly, 
which  formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent 
on  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never 
afcribe  this  alteration  to  the  cncreafe  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage  and  agrionltiire'’^. 
A natural  effedt  of  that  pernicious  practice  or  import- 
ing corn,  in  order  to  diftribute  it  gyati.^  among  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  a very  bad  means  of  multiply- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  any  country -K  The^yJ>o?T///u, 
fo  much  talked  of  by  Martial  and  J'tvenal,  being 
prefents  regularly  made  by  the  great  lords  to  their 
fmaller  clients,  muit  have  had  a like  tendency  to  pro- 
duce idlenefs,  debauchery,  and  a continual  decuy  a- 
mong  the  people.  Lbe  parilh-rates  have  at  prefent 
the  fame  bad  confequenccs  in  Enolanl. 

Were  I to  alhgn  a period,  wheh  I imagine  this  part 
of  the  world  might  polTibly  contain  more  inhabitants 
than  at  prefent,  I fnouldpitch  upon  liie  agcofTicA- 
tAN  and  the  Antonines  ; the  great  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  being  then  civilized  and  cultivated, 
fettled  almoft  in  a profound  peace  botli  foreign  and 
domeftic,  and  living  under  the  fame  regular  police 
and  government];.  But  we  are  told,  tliat  all  exten- 
five  governments,  cfuccially  abfolute  monarchies,  are 
pernicious  to  population,  and  contain  a fecret  vice 

2 and 

Var.ro  di  re  riiftka,  liv.  li.  prref.  Coi.umrll.a  pnTf.  Sue- 
TON.  August,  cap.  42. 

f Though  the  obfervations  of  L’Abbc  du  Bos  fliouldbc  admitted, 
that  Italy  is  now  wanner  than  in  former  times,  the  confcquencc 
mar  not  be  necefTan:,  that  it  Is  more  populous  or  better  cultivated. 
If  the  other  countries  of  Turope  were  more  favage  and  woody,  the 
cold  winds  that  blew  from  them  might  affect  the  climate  of  Italy. 

t Sec  NOTE  [(LQ]. 
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and  poifon  which  deftroy  the  efFecd;  of  all  thefe 
mifing  appearances*.  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a 
paflage  cited  from  Plutarch!,  w^hich  being  fome- 
what  iingular,  we  fhall  here  examine  it. 

The  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  filence 
of  many  of  the  oracles,  fays,  that  it  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  preient  defolation  of  the  world,  proceeding 
from  former  w^ars  and  fadions;  w hich  common  ca- 
lamity, he  adds,  has  fallen  heavier  upon  Greece  than 
on  any  other  country;  iiifomuch,  that  the  wdiole 
could  fcarcely  at  prefeiit  furnifli  three  thoufand  w^ar- 
riors;  a number  w^hich,  in  the  time  of  the  Median 
w^ar,  w^cre  fupplied  by  the  fingle  city  of  Megara. 
The  gods,  therefore,  w'ho  afiecl  w’orks  of  dignity  and 
importance,  have  fupprcifed  many  of  their  oracles^ 
and  deign  not  to  ufe  fo  many  interpreters  of  their  will 
to  fo  diminutive  a people. 

I muft  confefs,  that  this  paflage  contains  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  I know  not  wdiat  to  make  of  it.  You 
may  obferve,  that  Plutarch  afligns,  for  a caufe  of 
the  decay  of  mankind,  not  the  extenfive  dominion  of 
the  Komais’S,  but  the  former  w^ars  and  fadions  of  the 
feveral  ftates ; all  w hich  w^ere  quieted  by  the  Roman 
arms.  Plutarch’s  reafoning,  therefore,  is  diredly 
contrary  to  the  inference  W'hich  is  drawn  from  the 
fad  he  advances. 

Polybius  fuppofes,  that  Greece  had  become  more 
profperous  and  fiourifliing  after  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  Roman  yoke| ; and  though  that  hiftorian  wrote 
before  thefe  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being 
the  patrons,  to  be  the  plunderers  of  mankind ; yet  as 
we  find  from  Tacitus  ||,  that  the  feverity  of  the  em- 
perors afterw^ards  correded  the  licence  of  the  gover- 
nors, w^e  have  no  reafoli  to  think  that  extenfive  mo- 
narchy fo  deftrudive  as  it  is  often  reprefented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  §,  that  the  Romans,  from 

VoL.  I.  C c ^ their 

* VEfprit  de  Loh^  liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19.  ^ De  Orac.  Defefiuh 

% See  NOTE  [RR]. 

II  Annul,  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  ^ Lib,  vUii  and  ix* 
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their  regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  dine, 
mod  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated 
nation;  andNsRo  afterwards  rather  encreafed  them*. 
How  therefore  can  we  imagine,  that  the  Roman  yoke 
was  fo  burdenfome  over  that  part  of  the  world?  The 
oppreffion  of  the  proconfuls  was  checked;  and  the 
magiftracies  in  Greece  being  all  bellowed,  in  the 
feveral  cities,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there 
was  no  necellity  for  the  competitors  to  attend  the 
emperor’s  court.  If  great  numbers  went  to  feek  their 
fortunes  in  Rome,  and  advance  themfelves  by  learn- 
ing or  eloquence,  the  commodities  of  their  native 
country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the  for- 
tunes which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  enrich 
the  Grecian  commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  general  depopulation 
had  been  more  fenlibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any 
other  country.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  fu- 
perior  privileges  and  advantages? 

Belides,  this  palTage,  by  proving  too  much,  really 
proves  nothing.  Only  three  thoiifand  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  all  Greece  ! Who  can  admit  fo  llrange  a 
propolition,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  great  num- 
ber of  Greek  cities,  whofe  names  Hill  reinaiii  in  hi- 
llory,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  writers  long  after 
the  age  of  Plutarch?  There  are  there  furely  ten 
limes  more  people  at  prefent,  when  there  fcarcely  re- 
mains a city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece. 
That  country  is  Hill  tolerably  cultivated,  and  fur- 
nilhes  a fure  fupply  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  any  fcarcity 
in  Spain,  Italy,  or  the  South  of  France. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  Itill  fublill- 
ed  during  the  age  of  PlUtarch,  as  appears  from  Lu- 
cian Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that 
country  was  polfelTed  by  a few  mailers,  and  a great 
number  of  Haves. 

It 

* Plutarch.  De  his  qui  fero  a Xumine  puniuntur, 

f De  merceds  conJudiu 
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It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  difcipline,  being 
entirdy  ufelefs,  was  extremely  negleded  in  Greece 
after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Roman  empire; 
and  if  thefe  commonwealths,  formerly  fo  warlike  and 
ambitious,  maintained  each  of  them  a fmall  city-guard 
to  prevent  mobbifh  diforders,  it  is  all  they  had  occa- 
lion  for;  and  thefe  perhaps  did  not  amount  to  3000 
men  throughout  all  Greece.  I own,  that  if  Plu- 
tarch had  this  fad  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a 
grofs  paralogifm,  and  affigns  caufes  no  wife  propor- 
tioned to  the  elfects.  But  is  it  fo  great  a prodigy, 
that  an  author  fliould  fall  into  a miftake  of  this  na- 
ture *, 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  palTage  of 
Plutarch,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it 
by  as  remarkable  a palTage  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
where  the  hihorian,  after  mentioning  Ninus’s  army 
of  1,700,000  foot,  and  200,000  horfe,  endeavours  to 
fupport  the  credibility  of  this  account  by  fome  po- 
llerior  fads ; and  adds,  that  we  mull  not  form  a notion 
of  the  ancient  populoufnefs  of  mankind  from  the  pre- 
fent  emptinefs  and  depopulation  which  is  fpread  o- 
ver  the  worldf . Thus  an  author,  who  lived  at  that 
very  period  of  antiquity  which  is  reprefented  as  moft 
populous |,  complains  of  the  defolation  which  then 
prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  and 
has  recourfe  to  ancient  fables  as  a foundation  for  his 
opinion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  prefent,  and 
admiring  the  pall,  is  ftrongly  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  has  an  influence  even  on  perfons  endued  with  the 
profoundell  judgment  and  moll  extenlive  learning. 

Qe  2 ESSAY 


* See  Note  [SS].  t Lib.  ii. 

He  was  coteroporary  with  Ca:sar  and  Augustus'^ 
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Of  the  Original  Contract. 


AS  no  party,  in  the  prefent  age,  can  well  fupport 
itfelf,  without  a philofophical  or  fpeculative  fy- 
Hem  of  principles,  annexed  to  its  political  or  practi- 
cal one,  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  the  factions, 
into  which  this  nation  is  divided,  has  reared  up  a 
fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order  to  proteCt  and 
cover  that  fcheme  of  aCtions  which  it  purfues.  llie 
people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  efpccially 
in  this  fpeculative  way,  and  more  efpecially  itili 
when  actuated  by  party-zeal ; it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  their  workmanfliip  mu  ft  be  a little  unfliapely, 
and  difcover  evident  marks  of  that  violence  and  hurry 
in  which  it  was  raifed.  The  one  party,  by  tracing 
up  government  to  the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it 
fo  facred  and  inviolate,  that  it  muft  be  little  lefs  than 
facrilege,  however  tyrannical  it  may  become,  to  touch 
or  invade  it  in  the  fmalleft  article.  The  other  party, 
by  founding  government  altogether  on  the  confent  of 
the  People,  fuppofe  that  there  is  a kind  of  original 
contract  - by  which  the  fubjeCls  have  tacitly  referved 
the  power  of  relifting  their  fovereign,  whenever  they 
find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with 
which  they,  kave,  for  certain  purpofes,  voluntarily 
cntrufted  him.  Thefe  are  the  fpeculative  principles 
of  the  two  parties ; and  thefe  too  are  the  practical 
confequences  deduced  from  them. 

I ftiall  venture  to  affirm,  That  both  thefe  fy Hems  of 
fpeculative  principles  are  jujl ; though  not  in  the  fenfe 
intended  by  the  parties : And,  That  both  fehemes 
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<(f  practical  con  fequences  are  prudent ; though  not  in  the 
extremes  to  which  each  party,  in  oppojition  to  the  other, 
has  commonly  endeavoured  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  govern- 
ment, will  never  be  denied  by  any  who  admit  a 
general  providence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the 
univerfe  are  conducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  di- 
rected to  wife  purpofes.  As  it  is  impoliible  for  the 
human  race  to  fubfilt,  at  lead  in  any  comfortable 
or  fecure  date,  without  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment; this  inditution  mud  certainly  have  been  intend- 
ed by  that  beneficient  Being,  who  means  the  good 
of  all  his  creatures  : And  as  it  has  univerfally,  in  fact, 
taken  place,  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages ; we  may 
conclude,  with  dill  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  that  omnifeient  Being,  who  can  never  be 
deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.  But  dnee  he 
gave  rife  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  miraculous 
interpofition,  but  by  his  concealed  and  univerfal  effi- 
cacy ; a fovereign  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be  call- 
ed his  vicegerent,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  every  power 
or  force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  faid  to  act 
by  his  commidion.  Whatever  actually  happens  is 
comprehended  in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  pro- 
vidence ; nor  has  the  greated  and  mod  lawful  prince 
any  more  reafon,  upon  that  account,  to  plead  a pe- 
culiar facrednefs  or  inviolable  authority,  than  an 
inferior  magidrate  or  even  an  ufurper,  or  even  a rob- 
ber and  a pirate.  The  fame  divine  fuperintendent, 
who,  for  wife  purpofes,  invclled  a Titus  or  a Tra- 
jan with  authority,  did  alfo,  for  purpofes,  no  doubt, 
equally  wife,  though  unknown,  bedow  power  on  a 
Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  fame  caufes,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  fovereign  power  in  every  date,  eda- 
blifhed  likewife  every  petty  jurifdi(!:tion  in  it,  and 
every  limited  authority.  Acondable,  therefore,  no 
lefs  than  a king,  acts  by  a divine  ccmmiffion,  and 
podedes  an  indefeadble  right. 

When  we  condder  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in 
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their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  pqwers 
and  faculties,  till  cultivated  by  education  ; we  mud 
neceffarily  allow,  that  nothing  but  their  own  confent 
could,  at  firft,  aflbciate  them  together,  and  fubjed 
them  to  any  authority.  The  people,  if  we  trace 
government  to  its  firft  origin  in  the  woods  and  defarts, 
are  the  fource  of  ail  power  and  jurifdidion,  and  vo- 
luntarily, for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  abandon- 
ed their  native  liberty,  and  received  laws  from  thqir 
equal  and  companion.  The  conditions,  upon  which 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit,  were  either  expreffed, 
or  were  fo  clear  and  obvious,  that  it  might  well  be 
efteemed  fuperfluous  to  exprefs  them.  If  this,  then, 
be  meant  by  the  original  contracl,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  all  government  is,  at  firft,  founded  on  a con- 
trad,  and  that  the  moft  ancient  rude  combinations 
of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle. 
In  vain,  are  we  afkedin  what  records  this  charter  of  our 
liberties  is  regiftered.  It  was  not  vrritten  on  parch- 
ment, nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees,  It  pre- 
ceded the  ufe  of  writing  and  all  the  other  civilized 
arts  of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  in  the  equality,  or  fomething  approaching 
equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that 
fpecies.  The  force,  which  now  prevails,  and  which 
is  founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  is  plainly  political, 
and  derived  from  authority,  the  effed  of  eftabliflied 
government.  A man’s  natural  force  confifts  only  in 
the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  cou- 
rage ; which  could  never  fubjed  multitudes  to  the 
‘ command  of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own  confent, 
and  their  fenfe  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  peace 
and  order,  could  have  had  that  influence. 

Yet  even  this  confent  was  long  very  imperfed,  and 
could  not  be  the  bafts  of  a regular  adminiftration,. 
The  chieftain,  who  had  probably  acquired  his 
influence  during  the  continuance  of  war,  ruled 
more  by  perfuafton  than  command  ; and  till  he  could 
piploy  force  to  reduce  the  refradory  and  difobedicnt, 
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the  fociety  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  attained  a 
ilate  ot  civil  government.  No  compacd  or  agreement, 
it  is  evident,  was  exprefsly  formed  for  general  fub- 
miffion  ; an  idea  far  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of 
ravages  : Each  exertion  of  authority  in  the  chieftain 
mull  have  been  particular,  and  called  forth  by  the 
prefent  exigencies  of  the  cafe  : The  fenfible  utility, 
refulting  from  his  interpolition,  made  thefe  exertions 
become  daily  more  frequent ; and  their  frequency 
gradually  produced  an  habitual,  and,  if  you  pleafe  to 
call  it  fo,  a voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious,  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  people. 

But  philofophers,  who  have  embraced  a party  (if 
that  be  not  a contradiction  in  terms)  are  not  conten- 
ted with  thefe  conceffions.  They  affert,  not  only 
that  government  in  its  earlieft  infancy  arofe  from  con- 
fent,  or  rather  the  voluntary  acquiefcence  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but  alfo,  that,  even  at  prefent,  when  it  has 
attained  its  full  maturity,  it  reds  on  no  other  founda- 
tion. They  affirm,  that  all  men  are  dill  born  equal, 
and  owe  allegiance  to  no  prince  or  government,  un- 
lefs  bound  by  the  obligation  and  fanclion  of  2iproimfe. 
And  as  no  man,  without  fome  equivalent,  would 
forego  the  advantages  of  his  native  liberty,  and  fub- 
jecf  himfelf  to  the  will  of  another  ; this  promife  is 
always  underdood  to  be  conditional,  and  impofes  on 
liim  no  obligation,  unlefs  he  meet  with  judice  and 
protection  from  his  fovereign.  Thefe  advantages  the 
fovereign  promifes  him  in  return  ; and  if  he  fail  in 
the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his  part,  the  articles 
of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  freed  his  fubjed: 
from  all  obligations  to  allegiance.  Such,  according 
to  thefe  philofophers,  is  the  foundation  of  authority 
in  every  government ; and  fuch  the  right  of  reddance 
podeded  by  every  fubjed:. 

But  would  thefe  reafoners  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the 
lead,  correfponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  fo 
?:efined  and  philofophical  a fydem.  On  the  contrary, 
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we  find,  every  where,  princes,  who  claim  their  fiib- 
jecls  as  their  property,  and  alTert  their  independent 
right  of  fovereignity,  from  conqueft  or  fiiccellion. 
We  find  alfo,  every  where,  fubjeds,  who  acknow- 
ledge this  right  in  their  prince,  and  fuppofe  them- 
felves  born  under  obligations  of  obedience  to  a certain 
iovereign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reverence  and 
duty  to  certain  parents.  Thefe  conneclions  are  al- 
ways conceived  to  be  equally  independent  of  our 
confent,  in  Persia  and  China;  in  France  and 
Spain;  and  even  in  FIolland  and  England, 
wherever  the  dodrines  above-mentioned  have  not 
been  carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  fubjeclion 
becomes  fo  familiar,  that  moft  men  never  make  any 
enquiry  about  its  origin  or  caufe,  more  than  about 
the  principle  of  gravity,  refiflance,  or  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  laws  of  nature.  Or  if  curiofity  ever  move 
them,  as  foon  as  they  learn,  that  they  themfelves 
and  their  anceftors  have,  for  feveral  ages,  or  from 
time  immemorial,  been  fubjecl  to  fucli  a form  of 
government  or  fuch  a family;  they  immediately 
acquiefce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  alle- 
giance. Were  you  to  preaeh,  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world,  that  political  connedtions  are  founded  alto- 
gether on  voluntary  confent  or  a mutual  promife, 
the  magiftrate  would  foon  irnprifon  you,  as  feditious, 
for  loofening  the  ties  of  obedience  ; if  your  friends 
did  not  before  fliut  you  np  as  delirious  for  advancing 
fuch  abfurdities.  It  is  ftrange,  that  an  a6t  of  the 
mind,  which  every  individual  is  fuppoied  to  have 
formed,  and  after  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  too, 
otherwife  it  could  have  no  authority;  that  this  act, 
I fay,  fhould  be  fo  much  unknown  to  ail  of  them, 
that,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  there  fcarcely 
remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it. 

But  the  contrad,  on  which  government  is  founded, 
is  faid  to  be  the  original  contratl;  and  confequently 
may  be  fuppofed  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  prefent  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by 
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which  favage  men  firfl  affociated  and  conjoined  their 
force,  be  here  meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real ; 
but  being  fo  ancient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a 
thoufand  changes  of  government  and  princes,  it  can- 
not now  be  fuppofed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we 
would  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  we  muft  aflert, 
that  every  particular  government,  which  is  lawful, 
and  wdiich  impofes  any  duty  of  allegiance  on  tl;e 
iubject,  was,  at  firll;,  founded  on  content  and  a vo- 
luntary compact:.  But  betides  that  this  fuppofes  the 
confent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to 
the  motl  remote  generations  (which  republican  wri- 
ters will  never  allow),  betides  this,  1 lay,  it  is  not 
jutlitied  by  hiftory  or  experience,  in  any  age  or 
country  of  the  world. 

Almoil  all  the  governments,  which  exitl  at  prefent, 
or  of  wdiich  there  remains  any  record  in  tlory,  have 
been  founded  originally,  either  on  ufurpation  or 
conquell,  or  both,  ’without  any  pretence  of  a fair 
content,  or  voluntary  fubjeclion  of  the  people.  When 
an  artful  and  bold  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army  or  faction,  it  is  often  ealy  for  him,  by  employ- 
ing, fornetimes  violence,  fometimes  falfe  pretences, 
to  etlablith  his  dominion  over  a people  a hundred 
times  more  numerous  than  his  partizans.  He  allows 
no  fuch  open  communication,  that  his  enemies  can 
knowg  with  certainty,  their  number  or  force.  He 
gives  them  no  leifure  to  atTemble  together  in  a body 
to  oppoie  him.  Even  all  thofe,  ’who  are  the  inftru- 
inents  of  his  ufurpation,  may  wifli  his  fall ; but  their 
ignorance  of  each  others  intention  keeps  them  in 
awe,  and  is  the  foie  caufe  of  his  fecurity.  By  fuch 
arts  as  thefe,  many  governments  have  been  ellablilh- 
ed  ; and  tliis  is  ail  the  original  contracl  w'hich  they 
have  to  boall  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by 
the  encrcafe  of  finall  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by 
the  dillblution  of  great  empires  into  fmaller  kingdoms, 
by  the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of 
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tribes.  Is  there  any  thing  difcoverable  in  all  thefe 
events,  but  force  and  violence?  Where  is  the  mutu- 
al agreement  or  voluntary  affociation  fo  much  talked 
of? 

Even  the  fraootheft  way,  by  which  a nation  may 
receive  a foreign  mailer,  by  marriage  or  a will,  is 
not  extremely  honourable  for  the  people;  but  lu})- 
pofes  them  to  be  difpofed  of,  like  a dowry  or  a le- 
gacy, according  to  the  pleafure  or  intereft  ot  their 
rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interpofes,  and  election  takes 
place ; what  is  this  election  fo  highly  vaunted  ? It 
is  either  the  combination  of  a few  great  men,  who 
decide  for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  oppolition : 
Or  it  is  the  fury  of  a multitude,  that  follow  a fedi- 
tious  ringleader,  who  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a 
dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement 
merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary 
caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  thefe  diforderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too, 
of  fuch  mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawful 
foundation  of  all  government  and  allegiance? 

In  realitv,  there  is  not  a more  terrible  event,  than 
a total  diffolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty 
to  the  multitude,  and  makes  the  determination  or 
choice  of  a new  eftablifhmcnt  depend  upon  a number, 
which  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the 
people : For  it  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whole 
body  of  them.  Every  wife  man,  then,  widies  to  fee 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  and  obedient  army,  a gene- 
ral, who  may  fpeedily  feize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the 
people  a malfer,  which  they  are  fo  unfit  to  choofe  for 
themfelves.  So  little  correfpondent  is  facl  and  reali- 
ty to  thofe  philofophical  notions. 

Let  not  the  efcablilhinent  at  the  Revolution  deceive 
us,  or  make  us  fo  much  in  love  with  a philofophical 
origin  to  government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  mon- 
flrous  and  irregular.  Even  that  event  was  far  from 
correfponding  to  thefe  refined  ideas.  It  was  only 
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the  fucceffion,  and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the 
government,  which  was  then  changed  : And  it  was 
only  the  majority  of  feven  hundred,  who  determined 
that  change  for  near  ten  millions.  I doubt  not,  in- 
deed, but  the  bulk  of  thofe  ten  millions  acquiefeed 
willingly  in  the  determination;  But  was  the  matter 
left,  in  the  lead,  to  their  choice?  Was  it  not  juftly 
fuppofed  to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided,  and  every 
man  punifued,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  new  fo- 
vereign?  How  otherwife  could  the  matter  have  ever 
been  brought  to  any  ilhie  or  conclufion  ? . 

T['he  republic  of  x\thens  w'as,  1 believe,  the  mofl 
extenlive  democracy  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory : 
Yet  if  v/e  make  the  requilite  allowances  for  the  wo- 
men, the  Haves,  and  the  drangers,  we  lhall  find,  that 
that  edablidiment  was  not  at  drd  made,  nor  any 
law  ever  voted,  by  a tenth  part  of  thofe  who  were 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it:  Not  to  inention  the 
idand  and  foreign  dominions,  which  the  Athenians 
claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  conqued.  And  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  popular  affemblies  in  that  city 
were  always  full  of  licence  and  difordcr,  notwith- 
danding  the  inditutions  and  laws  by  which  they 
were  checked;  how  much  more  diforderly  mud 
they  prove,  where  they  form  not  the  edablidied 
conditution,  but  meet  tumultuoully  on  the  dilfolution 
of  the  ancient  government,  in  order  to  give  rife  to  a 
new  one?  Ho\r  chimerical  mud  it  be  to  talk  of  a 
choice  in  fuch  circumdances? 

The  AenmANS  enjoyed  the  freed  and  mod  per- 
fect democracy  of  all  antiquity;  yet  they  employed 
force  to  oblige  fome  cities  to  enter  into  their  league, 
as  we  learn  from  Polybius*. 

Harry  the  IVth  and  Harry  the  Vllth  of  Eng- 
land, had  really  no  title  to  the  throne  but  a parlia- 
mentary election ; yet  they  never  would  acknowledge 
^t,  led  they  diould  thereby  w^eaken  their  authority. 

Strange, 


* Lib.  ii.  cap.  3S. 
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Strange,  if  the  only  real  foundation  of  all  authority 
be  confent  and  promife  ! 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  arc  or 
fliould  be,  at  firft,  founded  on  popular  confent,  as 
much  as  the  necelfity  of  human  affairs  will  admit. 
This  favours  entirely  my  pretenlion.  1 maintain, 
that  human  affairs  will  never  admit  of  this  confent ; 
feldom  of  th^  appearance  of  it.  But  that  conqueff 
or  ufurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  force,  by  dif- 
folving  the  ancient  governments,  is  the  origin  of  ai- 
moft  all  the  new  ones  which  were  ever  ellablillied 
in  the  world.  And  that  in  the  few  cafes  where 
confent  may  feem  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  com- 
monly fo  irregular,  fo  confined,  or  fo  much  inter- 
mixed either  with  fraud  or  violence,  that  it  cannot 
have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent 
of  the  people  from  being  one  jufi  foundation  of 
government  where  it  has  place.  It  is  furely  tlic 
bed;  and  mofi  facred  of  any.  I only  pretend,  that 
it  has  very  feldom  had  place  in  any  degree,  and 
never  almoff  in  its  full  extent : And  that  therefore 
fome  other  foundation  of  government  muff  alfo  be 
admitted. 

Were  all  men  poffeffed  of  fo  inflexible  a regard 
to  juftice,  that,  of  themfelves,  they  would  totally 
abfiain  from  the  properties  of  others  ; they  had  for 
ever  remained  in  a ftate  of  abfoiute  liberty,  without 
fubjedion  to  any  magiftrate  or  political  fociety  : But 
this  is  a Hate  of  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is 
juftly  deemed  incapable.  Again;  rvere  all  men  pof- 
feffed of  fo  perfect  an  imderitanding,  as  always  to 
know  their  own  interefts,  no  form  of  government 
had  ever  been  fubmitted  to,  but  what  w^as  eltabliflied 
on  confent,  and  was  fully  canvaffed  by  every  member 
of  the  fociety : But  this  ftate  of  perfedion  is  like- 
wdfe  much  fuperior  to  human  nature.  Reafon,  hi- 
ftory,  and  experience  ftiow^  us,  that  all  political  fo- 
cieties  have  had  an  origin  much  Icfs  accurate  and 
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regular;  and  were  one  to  chufe  a period  of  time, 
when  the  peoples  confent  was  the  lead;  regarded  in 
public  tranfadions,  it  v/ould  be  precifely  on  the 
eftablilhment  of  a new  government.  In  a fettled 
conllitution,  their  inclinations  are  often  confulted  : 
but  during  the  fury  of  revolutions,  conqiiefts,  and 
public  convullions,  military  force  or  political  craft 
ufually  dicides  the  controverfy. 

When  a new  government  is  eftablillied,  by  what- 
ever means,  the  people  are  commonly  dilTatisfied 
with  it,  and  pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  ne- 
cedity,  than  from  any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral 
obligation.  The  prince  is  watchful  and  jealous,  and 
mud  carefully  guard  againd  every  beginning  or  ap- 
pearance of  infurreclion.  Time,  by  degrees,  removes 
all  thefe  didiculties,  and  accudoms  the  nation  to  re- 
gard, as  their  lawful  or  native  princes,  that  family 
which,  at  drd,  they  confidered  as  ufurpers  or  foreign 
conquerors.  In  order  to  found  this  opinion,  they 
have  no  recourfe  to  any  notion  of  voluntary  confent 
or  promife,  which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this 
cafe,  either  expedted  or  demanded.  The  original 
edablidiment  was  formed  by  violence,  and  fubmitted 
to  from  necedity.  The  fubfequent  adminidration  is 
alfo  fupported  by  power,  and  acquiefeed  in  by  the 
people,  not  as  a matter  of  choice,  but  of  obligation. 
They  imagine  not,  that  their  confent  gives  their 
prince  a title : But  they  willingly  confent,  becaufe 
they  think,  that,  ftom  long  pofTedion,  he  has  acqui- 
red a title,  independent  of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that,  by  living  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every  indi- 
vidual has  given  a tacit  confent  to  his  authority,  and 
promifed  him  obedience ; it  may  be  anfvvered,  that 
fuch  an  implied  confent  can  only  have  place,  where 
a man  imagines  that  the  matter  depends  on  his 
choice.  But  where  he  thinks  (as  all  mankind  do 
who  are  born  under  edablilhed  governments)  that 
by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a certain  prince 
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or  certain  form  of  government ; it  would  be  abfufd  to 
infer  a confent  or  choice,  which  he  exprefsly,  in  this 
cafe,  denounces  and  difclaims. 

Can  we  ferioufly  fay,  that  a poor  peafant  or  arti- 
zan  has  a free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he 
knows  no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives, 
from  day  to  day,  by  the  fmall  wages  which  he  ac- 
quires? We  may  as  well  aflert,  that  a man,  by  re- 
maining in  a veffel,  freely  confents  to  the  dominion 
of  the  mailer;  though  he  was  carried  on  board  while 
alleep,  and  mult  leap  into  the  ocean,  and  perihi  the 
moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  fubjecls  to  quit  his 
dominions  ; as  in  Tiberius’s  time,  it  was  regarded 
as  a crime  in  a Roman  knight  that  he  had  attempted 
to  fly  to  the  Parthians,  in  order  to  efcape  the  ty- 
ranny of  that  emperor*?  Or  as  the  ancient  Musco- 
vites prohibited  all  travelling  under  pain  of  death? 
And  did  a prince  obferve,  that  many  of  his  fiibjeds 
were  feized  with  the  frenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign 
countries,  he  would  doubtlefs,  with  great  reafon  and 
jultice,  rellrain  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depo- 
pulation of  his  own  kingdom.  Would  he  forfeit  the 
allegiance  of  all  his  fubjeds,  by  fo  wife  and  reafon-- 
able  a law  ? Yet  the  freedom  of  their  choice  is  furely 
in  that  cafe  raviflied  from  them. 

A company  of  men,  who  Ihould  leave  their  native 
country,  in  order  to  people  fome  inhabited  region, 
might  dream  of  recovering  their  native  freedom ; but 
they  would  foon  find,  that  their  prince  ftill  laid 
claim  to  them,  and  called  them  his  fubjeds,  even  in 
their  new  fettlement.  And  in  this  he  would  but  ad 
conformably  to  the  common  ideas  of  mankind. 

The  truell  tacit  confent  of  this  kind,  that  is  ever 
obferved,  is  when  a foreigner  fettles  in  any  country, 
and  is  before  hand  acquainted  with  the  prince,  and 
government,  and  laws,  to  which  he  mull  fubmit : 
Yet  is  his  allegiance,  though  more  voluntary,  much 
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lefs  expedled  or  depended  on,  thsn  that  of  a natural 
born  fubjedl.  On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince 
ftill  aflerts  a claim  to  him.  And  if  he  punifh  not 
the  renegade,  when  he  feizes  him  in  war  wdth  his 
new  prince’s  commiffion ; this  clemency  is  not  found- 
ed on  the  municipal  law,  which  in  all  countries  con- 
demns the  prifoner  ; but  on  the  confent  of  princes, 
who  have  agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent reprifals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  oft  the  flage  at  once, 
and  another  fucceed,  as  is  the  cafe  with  lilk-worms 
and  butterflies,  the  new  race,  if  they  had  fenfe  enough 
to  choofe  their  government,  which  furely  is  never  the 
cafe  with  men,  might  voluntarily,  and  by  general 
confent,  ellablifh  their  own  form  of  civil  polity, 
without  any  regard  to  the  laws  or  precedents  which 
prevailed  among  their  anceflors.  But  as  human  fo- 
ciety  is  in  perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going 
cut  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  preferve  liability  in  government, 
that  the  new  brood  Ihould  conform  themfelves  to 
the  eltabliflied  conllitution,  and  nearly  follow  the 
path  which  their  fatiiers,.  treading  in  the  footfleps  of 
theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them.  Some  innovations 
mud  necelTarily  have  place  in  every  human  inllitu- 
tion  ; and  it  is  happy  where  the  enlightened  genius 
of  the  age  give  thefe  a direction  to  the  fide  of  reafon, 
liberty,  and  jullice:  But  violent  innovations  no  in- 
dividual is  intitled  to  make  : They  are  even  dange- 
rous to  be  attempted  by  the  legiflature : More  ill 
than  good  is  ever  to  be  expeded  from  them  : And 
if  hillory  affords  examples  to  the  contrary,  they  are 
not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent,  and  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  fcience  of  politics  affords 
few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  fome  exception, 
and  which  may  not  fometimes  be  controlled  by  for- 
tune and  accident.  The  violent  innovations  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from  an  imperious 
monarch,  feconded  by  the  appearance  of  legillative 
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authority ; Thofe  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were 
derived  from  faction  and  fanaticifm  ; and  both  of 
them  have  proved  happy  in  the  ifflie  : But  even  the 
former  were  long  the  fource  of  many  difordei^,  and 
{till  more  dangers ; and  ifthe  ineafures  of  allegiance 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  latter,  a total  anarchy  mult 
have  place  in  human  fociety,  and  a final  period  at 
once  be  put  to  every  government. 

Suppofe  that  an  ufurper,  after  having  banilhed 
his  lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  fliould  eftablifli 
his  dominion  for  ten  or  a dozen  vears  in  anv  countrv, 
and  fliould  preferve  fo  exad:  a difcipline  in  his  troops, 
and  fo  regular  a difpolition  in  his  garrifons,  that  no 
infurrection  had  ever  been  raifed,  or  even  murmur 
heard,  againfl  his  adminiftration  ; can  it  be  aflerted, 
that  the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treafon, 
have  tacitly  confented  to  his  authority,  and  promifed 
him  allegiance/ merely  becaufe,  from  neceffity,  they 
live  under  his  dominion  ? Suppofe  again  their  native 
prince  reftored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  he  le- 
vies in  foreign  countries : They  receive  him  with 
joy  and  exultation,  and  diow  plainly  with  what  re- 
iudtance  they  had  fubmitted  to  any  other  yoke. . I 
may  now  afk,  upon  what  foundation  the  prince’s  title 
Hands  ? Not  on  popular  confent  furely  : For  though 
the  people  willingly  acquiefee  in  his  authority,  they 
never  imagine,  that  their  confent  made  him  fovereign. 
They  confent ; becaufe  they  apprehend  him  to  be 
already,  by  birth,  their  lawTul  fovereign.  And  as 
to  that  tacit  confent,  which  may  now  be  inferred 
from  their  living  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more 
than  what  they  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant  and 
ufurper. 

When  we  affert,  that  all  lawful  government  arifes 
from  the  confent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them 
a great  deal  more  honour  than  they  deferve,  or  even 
expeft  and  defire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  donn- 
nions  became  too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  go- 
vern them,  the  people,  over  the  whole  knowm  world, 
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were  extremely  grateful  to  Augustus  for  that  au- 
thority, which,  by  violence,  he  had  eflabliihed  over 
them ; and  they  Ihowed  an  equal  difpolition  to  lub- 
mit  to  the  fucceflbr,  whom  he  left  them  by  his  laft 
will  and  teftament.  It  was  afterwards  their  misfor- 
tune, that  there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long 
regular  fuccellion  ; but  that  their  line  of  princes  was 
continually  broken,  either  by  private  alfaflinations 
of  public  rebellions.  The  pratonan  bands,  on  the 
failure  of  every  family,  fet  up  one  emperor ; the 
legions  in  the  Eaft  a fccond ; thofe  in  Germany, 
perhaps,  a third  : And  the  fword  alone  could  decide 
the  controverfy.  The  condition  of  the  people  in 
that  mighty  monarchy,  was  to  be  lamented,  not  be- 
caufe  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to 
them  ; fot  that  w^as  impracticable:  Butbecaufe  they 
never  fell  under  any  fucceffion  of  mailers,  who  might 
regularly  follow  each  other.  As  to  the  violence  and 
wars  and  bloodihed,  occalioned  by  every  new  fettle- 
ment ; thefe  were  not  blameable,  becaufe  they  were 
inevitable. 

The  houfe  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  iiland 
about  fixty  years  ; yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rofe 
feemed  daily  to  multiply  in  England.  The  pre- 
fent  eilabliihment  has  taken  place  during  a ftill  longer 
period.  Have  all  views  of  right  in  another  family 
been  utterly  extinguiilied  ; even  though  fcarce  any 
man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion, 
when  it  w^as  expelled,  or  could  have  confented  to  its 
dominion,  or  have  promifed  it  allegiance  ? A fuffi- 
cient  indication  furely  of  the  general  fentiment  of 
mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not  the  par- 
tizans of  the  abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of 
the  long  time  during  which  they  have  preferved  their 
imaginary  loyalty:  We  blame  them  for  adhering 
to  a family,  which  w^e  affirm,  has  been  juftly  expel- 
led, and  which,  from  the  moment  the  new  fettle- 
ment  took  place,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a more  regular,  at  lead  a more 
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philofop’hical  refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  origin- 
al contraft  or  popular  confent ; perhaps  the  follow- 
ing obfervations  may  fuffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
are  thofe  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a 
natural  inftindl,  or  immediate  propenlity,  which 
operates  on  them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of  obliga- 
tion, and  of  all  views,  either  to  public  or  private 
utility.  Of  this  nature  are,  love  of  children,  grati- 
tude to  benefadlors,  pity  to  the  unfortunate.  When 
we  refledl  on  the  advantage  which  refults  to  fociety 
from  fuch  humane  inftin(^l;s,  we  pay  them  the  juft 
tribute  of  moral  approbation  and  efteem : But  the 
perfon,  acftuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  and  in- 
fluence antecedent  to  any  fuch  refledlion. 

The  Jecond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  fuch  as  are 
not  fupported  by  any  original  inftindt  of  nature,  but 
are  performed  entirely  from  a fenfe  of  obligation, 
when  we  conlider  the  neceflities  of  human  fociety, 
and  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  it,  if  thefe  duties 
were  ncgledled.  It  is  thus  jiijlice  or  a regard  to  the 
property  of  others,  fidelity  or  the  obfervance  of  pro- 
mifes,  becomes  obligatory,  and  acquire  an  authority 
over  mankind.  For  as  it  is  evident,  that  every  man 
loves  himfelf  better  than  any  other  perfon,  he  is  na- 
turally impelled  to  extend  his  acquifitions  as  much 
as  pollible  ; and  nothing  can  reftrain  him  in  this  pro- 
penlity,  but  reflection  and  experience,  by  which  he 
learns  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  licence,  and  the 
total  diffolution  of  fociety  which  muft  enfue  from  it. 
His  original  inclination,  therefore,  or  inftindt,  is  here 
checked  and  reftrained  by  a fubfequent  judgment  or 
obfervation. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  political 
or  civil  duty  of  allegiance,  as  with  the  natural  duties 
of  juftice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary  inftincts  lead 
us,  either  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  unlimited  freedom, 
or  to  feek  dominion  over  others  : And  it  is  reflection 
only,  which  engages  us  to  facrifice  fuch  ftrong  paf- 
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fions  to  the  interefts  of  peace  and  public  order.  A 
fmall  degree  of  experience  and  obfervatfon  fuffices 
to  teach  us,  that  fociety  cannot  poffibly  be  maintain- 
ed  without  the  authority  of  magilfrates,  and  that  this 
authority  mud  foon  fall  into  contempt,  where  exact 
obedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The  obfervation  of 
thefe  general  and  obvious  interefts  is  the  fource  of  all 
allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation  w^hich  we 
attribute  to  it. 

What  neceffity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the 
duty  of  allegiance  or  obedience  to  magiflrates  on  that 
of  jidelity  or  a regard  to  promifes,  and  to  fuppofe,i 
that  it  is  the  confent  of  each  individual,  which  fub- 
jecls  him  to  government ; wiien  it  appears  that  both 
allegiance  and  fidelity  hand  precifely  on  the  fame 
foundation,  and  are  both  fubmitted  to  by  mankind,' 
on  account  of  the  apparent  interefts  and  neceflities 
of  human  fociety?  We  are  bound  to  obey  our  fovc- 
reign,  it  is  faid ; becaufe  we  have  given  a tacit  pro- 
mile  to  that  purpofe.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  ob- 
ferve  our  promife?  It  muft  here  be  aflerted,  that  the 
commerce  and  intercourfe  of  mankind,  which  are  of 
fuch  mighty  advantage,  can  have  no  fecurity  w’here 
men  pay  no  regard  to  their  engagements.  In  like 
manner,  may  it  be  faid,  that  men  could  not  live  at 
all  in  fociety,  at  leaft  in  a civilized  fociety,  without 
laws  and  magiftrates  and  judges,  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ftrong  upon  the  weak,  of  the 
violent  upon  the  juft  and  equitable.  The  obligation 
to  allegiance  being  of  like  force  and  authority  tvith 
the  obligation  to  fidelity,  w^e  gain  nothing  by  re- 
folving  the  one  into  the  other.  The  general  in- 
terefts or  neceflities  of  fociety  are  fufhcient  to  cftablifti 
both. 

If  the  reafon  be  afkcd  of  that  obedience,  tvhich  wc 
are  bound  to  pay  to  government,  I readily  anfwer, 
hecaufe  fociety  could  not  otherwife  fuhjijl : And  this 
anfwer  is  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your 
anfwer  is,  becaufe  we  Jhould  keep  our  word.  But 
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bcfides,  that  no  body,  till  trained  in  a philofophical 
fyftem,  can  either  comprehend  or  relilli  this  anfwer  r 
Befides  this,  I fay,  you  find  yourfelf  embarrafled, 
when  it  is  afked,  why  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  word!^ 
Nor  can  you  give  any  anfwer,  but  what  would  im- 
mediately, without  any  circuit,  have  accounted  for 
our  obligation  to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due?  And  who  is  our 
lawful  fovereign  ? This  quefiion  is  often  the  moft  dif- 
ficult of  any,  and  liable  to  infinite  dilcullions.  When 
people  are  fo  happy,  that  they  can  anfwer,  Our  pre- 
je?it  fovereign,  who  inherits,  in  a direct  line,  from  an- 
cejlors  that  have  governed  us  for  ma?iy  ages  ; this  an- 
fwer admits  of  no  reply;  even  though  hiftorians,  in 
tracing  up  to  the  remotefi  antiquity,  the  origin  of 
that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  commonly  happens,, 
that  its  firfh  authority  was  derived  from  ufurpation 
and  violence.  It  is  confelfed,  that  private  jufiice,  or 
the  ablfinence  from  the  properties  of  others,  is  a molt 
cardinal  virtue  : Yet  reafon  tells  us,  that  there  is  no- 
property  in  durable  objects,  fuch  as  lands  or  houfeSj, 
when  carefully  examined  in  palling  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  mufi,  in  fome  period,  have  been  founded 
on  fraud  and  injufiice.  The  neceflitks  of  human 
fociety,  neither  in  private  nor  public  life,  will  allow 
of  fuch  an  accurate  inquiry  : And  there  is  no  virtue 
or  moral  duty,  but  what  may  with  facility  be  re- 
fined away,  if  we  indulge  a falfe  philofophy,  in  lift- 
ing and  fcrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious  rule  of 
logic,  in  every  light  or  politibn,  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The  quellions  with'  regard  fo  private  property 
have  filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philofophy, 
if  in  both  we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original 
text ; and  in  the  end,  we  may  fafely  pronounce, 
that  many  of  the  rules,  there  elfablillied,  are  uncer- 
tain, ambiguous,  and  arbitrary.  The  like  opinion 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  fuccclfion  and 
rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  government.  Several 

cafes, 
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cafes,  no  doubt,  ' occur,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of 
-any  conftitution,  which  admit  of  no  determination 
from  the  laws  of  juftice  and  equity : And  our  hiito- 
rian  Rap  in  pretends,  that  the  controverfy  between 
Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of 
this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal 
to  heaven,  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  ihall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Dru- 
sus  ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he 
died,  while  they  were  both  alive,  without  naming 
any  of  them  for  his  fucceflbr  ? Ought  the  right  of 
adoption  to  be  received  as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood, 
in  a nation,  where  it  had  the  fame  effedl  in  private 
families,  and  had  already^  in  two  inftances,  taken 
place  in  the  public  ? Ought  Germanicus  to  be  e- 
ileemed  the  elder  fon  becaufe  he  was  born  before 
D RUSES  : or  the  younger,  becaufe  he  was  adopted 
after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ? Ought  the  right  of 
the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a nation,  where  he  had 
no  advantage  in  the  fucceflion  of  private  families  ? 
Ought  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time  to  be  deemed 
hereditary,  becaufe  of  two  examples  ? or  ought  it, 
even  fo  early,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Wronger  or  to  the  prefent  poflelTor,  as  being  founded 
on  fo  recent  an  ufurpation  ? 

Com  MODUS  mounted  the  throne  after  a pretty 
long  fucceflion  of  excellent  emperop,  who  had  ac- 
quired their  title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  eledlion, 
but  by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption.  That  bloody 
debauchee  being  murdered  by  a confpiracy,  fuddenly 
formed  between  his  'wench  and  her  gallant,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  Pratorian  PrcEfe6l\ 
thefe  immediately  deliberated  about  chooling  a niaf- 
ter  to  human  kind,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
ages  ; and  they  call:  their  eyes  on  Pertinax.  Before 
the  tyrant’s  death  was  known,  the  P reefed  went  fe- 
cretly  to  that  fenator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
foldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  or- 
dered by  Co  mmodus.  He  was  immediately  fainted 
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emperor  by  the  officer  and  his  attendants ; cheerfully 
proclaimed  by  the  populace  ; unwillingly  fubiiiitted 
to  by  the  guards  ; formerly  recognized  by  the  fe- 
nate  ; and  paffively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

The  difcontent  of  the  Fr(Ztorian  bands  broke  out 
in  a fudden  fedition,  which  occafioned  the  murder 
of  that  excellent  prince  : And  the  world  being  now 
without  a mailer  and  without  government,  the  guards 
thought  proper  to  fet  the  empire  formally  to  fale. 
Julian,  the  purchafer,  was  proclaimed  by  the  fol- 
diers,  recognized  by  the  fenate,  and  fubmitted  to  by 
the  people ; and  mull  allb  have  been  fubmitted  to 
by  the  provinces,  had  not  the  envy  of  the  legions 
begotten  oppolition  and  refillance.  Pescennius 
Niger  in  Syria  elebled  himfelf  emperor,  gained  the 
turaultary  confent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended 
with  the  fecret  good-will  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome.  Aleinus  in  Britain  found  an  equal  right 
to  fet  up  his  claim  ; but  Severus,  who  governed 
Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them. 
That  able  politician  and  warrior,  finding  his  own 
birth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial 
crown,  profefied  at  firll  an  intention  only  of  revenging 
the  death  of  Pert  in  ax.  He  marched  as  general 
into  Italy;  defeated  Julian;  and  without  our 
being  able  to  fix  any  precife  commencement  even  of 
the  foldiers  confent,  he  was  from  neceffity  acknow- 
ledged emperor  by  the  fenate  and  people  ; and  fully 
ellabliflied  in  his  violent  authority  by  fubduing  Ni- 
ger and  Albinus 

Liter  heec  Gor dianus  CiESAR  (fays  Capitolinus, 
fpeaking  of  another  period)  fuhlatus  a viilitibus. 
Imperator  ejl  appellatus,  quia  non  erat  alius  in  pnefentL 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Gordian  was  a boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  in  fiances  of  a like  nature  occur  in  the 
bifiory  of  the  emperors ; in  that  of  Alexander’s 
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fEccefibrs  ; and  of  many  other  countries  : Nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  unhappy  than  a defpotic  govern-^ 
ment  of  this  kind  ; where  the  fucceffion  is  disjointed 
and  irregular,  and  mull  be  determined,  on  every  va- 
cancy, by  force  or  election.  In  a free  government 
the  matter  is  often  unavoidable,  and  is  alfo  much 
lefs  dangerous.  1 he  interells  of  liberty  may  there 
frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to 
alter  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown.  And  the  confti- 
tution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  ftill  main- 
tain a fufficient  liability,  by  refting  on  the  ariflocra- 
rical  or  democratical  members,  though  the  monarchi- 
cal be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  former. 

In  an  abfolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince  who  has  a title  to  the  throne,  it  may  fafely 
be  determined  to  belong  to  the  firft  occupant.  In- 
ilances  of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  efpecially 
in  the  eailern  monarchies.  When  any  race  of  prin- 
ces expires,  the  will  or  deftination  of  the  lall  fove- 
reign  will  be  regarded  as  a title.  Thus  the  edidt  of 
Lewis  the  XIVth,  who  called  the  ballard  princes  to 
the  fucceffion  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate princes,  would,  in  fuch  an  event,  have  lome 
authority  Thus  the  will  of  Charles  the  Second 
difpofed  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
ceffion  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  efpecially  when 
joined  to  conqueft,  is  likewife  deemed  a good  title. 

The  general  obligation,  which  binds  us  to  go- 
vernment is,  the  intereft  and  neceffities  of  fociety  ; 
and  this  obligation  is  very  ffrong.  The  determina- 
tion of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  prince  or  form  of 
government,  is  frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubi- 
ous. Prefent  poffeffion  has  confiderable  authority  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  greater  than  in  private  property; 
becaufe  of  the  diforders  which  attend  all  revolutions 
and  changes  of  government. 

We  ffiall  only  obferve,  before  we  conclude,  that^ 
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though  an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  juftly,  in 
the  fpeculalive  fciences  of  metaphyfics,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  or  agronomy,  be  deemed  unfair  and  incon- 
cluiive,  yet  in  all  qiieftions  with  regard  to  morals, 
as  well  as  criticifm,  there  is  really  no  other  ftand- 
ard,  by  which  any  controverly  can  ever  be  decided. 
And  nothing  is  a clearer  proof,  that  a theory  of  this 
kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  para- 
doxes, repugnant  to  the  common  fentiments  of  man- 
kind. and  to  the  pradice  and  opinion  of  ail  nations 
and  all  ages.  The  dodrine,  which  founds  all  law- 
ful government  on  an  original  contracl,  or  confent  of 
the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind  ; nor  has  the  moll 
noted  of  its  partizans,  in  profecution  of  it,  fcrupled 
to  affirm,  that  abjolute  monarchy  is  inconjljlent  with 
civil  fociety,  and  fo  can  he  no  form  of  civil  government 
at  all  * ; and  that  the  fupreme  power  in  a Jlate  cannot 
take  from  any  man,  by  taxes  and  impoftions , any  part  of 
his  property,  without  his  own  confent  or  that  of  his  re- 
prefentatives\.  What  authority  any  moral  reafon- 
ing  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions,  fo  wide  of 
the  general  pradice  of  mankind,  in  every  place  but 
this  fingle  kingdom,  it  is  eafy  to  determine. 

The  only  paffage  I meet  with  in  antiquity,  where 
the  obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  aferibed 
to  a prornife,  is  in  Plato’s  Crito\  where  Socrates 
refufes  to  efcape  from  prifon^  becaufe  he  had  tacitly 
promifed  to  obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a tory 
confequence  of  paffiye  obedience  on  a whig  founda- 
tion of  the  original  contrad. 

New  difeoveries  are  not  to  be  expeded  in  thefe 
matters.  If  fcarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever 
imagined  that  governrnent  was  founded  on  compad, 
it  is  certain,  that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  fuch 
foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  arnong  the  ancients  was 
commonly  exprefled  by  the  terms  novas  res 

moliri,  - ' ESSAY 
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IN  the  former  eflaj,  we  endeavour  to  refute  the 
fpeculative  fyftems  of  politics  advanced  in  this 
nation;  as  well  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  one  party, 
as  the  philofophical  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to 
examine  thtpraBical  confequences,  deduced  by  each 
party,  with  regard  to  the  meaiures  of  fubmilTion  due 
to  fovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  juftice  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  interefts  of  fociety,  which  require  mutual  abfti- 
nence  from  property,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  a- 
mong  mankind ; it  is  evident,  that  when  the  execu- 
tion of  juflice  would  be  attended  with  very  pernicious 
confequences,  that  virtue  muft  be  fufpended,  and  give 
place  to  public  utility,  in  fiich  extraordinary  and  fuch 
preffing  emergencies.  I'he  maxim,  fiat  Juftitia  et 
ruat  Coelum,  “ let  juftice  be  performed,  though  the 
“ univerfe  be  deftroyed,”  is  apparently  falfe;  and  by 
facrificing  the  end  to  the  means,  Hiows  a prepofterous 
idea  of  the  fubordination  of  duties.  What  governor 
of  a town  makes  any  fcruple  of  burning  the  fuburbs, 
when  they  facilitate  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  Or 
what  general  abftains  from  plundering  a neutral  coun- 
try, when  the  neceffities  of  war  require  it,  and  he 
cannot  otherwife  fubfift  his  army?  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  duty  of  allegiance ; and  common  fenfe 
teaches  us,  that  as  government  binds  us  to  obedience 
only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public  utility,  that 
duty  muft  always,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  when  pub- 
lic 
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lie  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield  to 
the  primary  and  original  obligation.  Sahu  popiiU 
Juprema  lex,  “ The  fafety  of  the  people  is  the  fupreme 
law.”  This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments 
of  mankind  in  all  ages : Nor  is  any  one,  when  he 
reads  of  the  infurreclions  againft  Nero  or  Philip  the 
Second,  fo  infatuated  with  party  fyftems,  as  not  to 
willi  fuccefs  to  the  enterprize,  and  praife  the  under- 
takers. Even  our  high  monarchical  party,  in  fpite 
of  their  fublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  conformity  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

Pveliftance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordi- 
nary emergencies,  the  queftion  can  only  be  among 
good  reafoners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  ot  neceftity 
which  can  juftify  refiitance,  and  render  it  lawful  or 
commendable.  And  here  I muft  contefs,  that  I fliall 
always  incline  to  their  fide  who  draw  the  bond  ot  al- 
legiance very  clofe,  and  conlider  an  infringement  ot 
it,  as  the  laft  refuge  in  defperate  cafes,  when  the  pub- 
lic is  in  the  higheft  danger  from  violence  and  tyranny. 
For  befides  the  mifehiefs  of  a civil  war  which  com- 
monly attends  infurredlion ; it  is  certain,  that  where 
a difpolition  to  rebellion  appears  among  any  people, 
it  is  one  chief  caufe  ot  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and 
forces  them  into  many  violent  meafures  which  they 
never  would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  in- 
clined to  fubmiffion  and  obedience.  Thus  the  tyrmi- 
nicide  or  aflaftination,  approved  of  by  ancient  ma- 
xims, inftead  of  keeping  tyrants  and  ufurpcis  in  awe, 
made  them  ten  times  more  fierce  and  unrelenting  *, 
and  is  now  juftly,  upon  that  account,  abolifhed  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  univerfally  condemned  as  a bafe 
and  treacherous  method  of  bringing  to  juftice  thefe 
difturbers  of  fociety. 

Befides,  we  muft  confider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  it  ought  chief- 
ly to  be  inculcated;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  pre- 

pofterous  than  an  anxious  care  and  folicitude  m Ita- 
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ting  all  the  cafes  in  which  refinance  may  be  allowed. 
In  like  manner,  though  a philofopher  reafonably  ac- 
knowledges in  the  courfe  of  an  argument,  that  the 
rules  of  juflice  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  cafes  of  ur- 
gent neceffity : What  fliould  we  think  of  a preacher 
or  cafuiil:,  who  fnoiild  make  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  find 
out  fuch  cafes,  and  enforce  them  with  ail  the  vehe- 
mence of  argument  and  eloquence?  Would  he  not  be 
better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  dodrine, 
than  in  difplaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which, 
we  are  perhaps  but  too  much  inclined  of  ourfelves, 
to  embrace  and  to  extend? 

There  are,  however,  two  reafons  which  may  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have, 
with  fo  much  induilrw  propagated  the  maxims  of  re- 
fiftance;  maxims  which,  it  mufl  be  confelfed,  are,  in 
general,  fo  pernicious,  and  fo  deftruclive  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  The  firji  is,  that  their  antagonifts  carrying 
the  dodlrine  of  obedience  to  fiich  an  extravagant 
height,  as  not  only  never  to  mention  the  exceptions 
in  extraordinary  cafes  (which  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
Gufable),  but  even  pofitively  to  exclude  them;  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  infill  on  thefe  exceptions,  and  de- 
fend the  rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty.  The 
fecond,  and,  perhaps,  better  reafon,  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  British  conflitution  and  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  almoll  peculiar  to  our  conflitution  to  eftablifli 
a firfl  magiflrate  with  fuch  high  pre-eminence  and 
dignity,  that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a 
manner,  fo  far  as  regards  his  own  perfon,  above  the 
laws,  and  can  neither  be  queflioned  nor  punifhed  for 
any  injury  or  wrong  which  may  be  committed  by  him. 
H is  miniflers  alone,  or  thofe  who  acl  by  his  commif- 
lion,  are  obnoxious  to  juflice;  and  while  the  prince 
is  thus  allured,  by  the  profpedl  of  perfonal  fafety,  to 
give  the  laws  their  free  courfe,  an  equal  fecurity  is, 
in  effedl,  obtained  by  the  punifhment  of  leffer  oftend- 
,ers,  and  at  the  fame  time  a civil  war  is  avoided,  which 

would 
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would  be  the  infallible  confequence,  were  an  attack, 
at  every  turn,  made  directly  upon  the  fovereign.  But 
though  the  conftitution  pays  this  falutary  complement 
to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reafonably  be  underftood, 
by  that  maxim,  to  have  determiaed  its  own  deftruc- 
tion,  or  to  have  eftablilhed  a tame  fubmiffion,  where 
he  protects  his  minifters,  perfeveres  in  injullice,  and 
nfurps  the  whple  power  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
cafe,  indeed,  is  never  exprefsly  put  by  the  laws;  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  for  them,  in  their  ordinary  courfe^ 
to  provide  a remedy  for  it,  or  eftablifh  any  magi- 
- Itrate,  with  fiiperior  authority,  to  chaftife  the  exor- 
bitancies  of  the  prince.  But  as  a right  without  a re- 
medy would  be  an  abfurdity,  the  remedy,  in  this  cafe, 
is  the  extraordinary  onp  of  rehftance,  when  affairs 
come  to  that  extremity,  that  tl5e  conftitution  can  be 
defended  by  it  alone.  Refiftance  therefore  mufl,  of 
courfe,  become  more  frequent  in  the  British  govern- 
ment than  in  others  which  are  fimpler,  and  confift  of 
fewer  parts  and  movements.  Where  the  king  is  an 
abfolute  fovereign,  he  has  little  temptation  to  com- 
mit fuch  enormous  tyranny  as  may  jultly  provoke  re- 
bellion: But  where  he  is  limited,  his  imprudent  am- 
jiition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him  into 
that  perilous  fituation.  This  is  frequently  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Charles  the  Firft;  and 
if  we  may  now  fpeak  truth,  after  animofities  are 
ceafed,  this  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  James  the  Second. 
Thefe  were  harmlefs,  if  not,  in  their  private  charac- 
ter, good  men;  but  miflaking  the  nature  of  our  con- 
flitution,  and  engroffing  the  whole  legiflative  power, 
it  became  neceffary  to  oppofe  them  with  fome  vehe- 
mence ; and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of 
that  authority,  which  he  had  ufed  with  fuch  impru- 
dence and  iiidifcretion. 
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± praclicable,  perhaps  not  dehrable,  in  a free  go- 
vernment.  The  only  dangerous  parties  are  fuch  as 
entertain  oppolite  views  with  regard  to  the  effentials 
of  government,  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  or  the 
more  confiderable  privileges  belonging  to  the  feveral 
members  of  the  conftitution ; where  there  is  no  room 
for  any  compromife  or  accommodation,  and  where 
the  controverfy  may  appear  fo  momentous  as  to  jufti- 
fy  even  an  oppofition  by  arms  to  the  pretenlions  of 
antagonills.  Of  this  nature  was  the  animolity,  con- 
tinued for  above  a century  paft,  between  the  parties 
in  England;  an  animofity  which  broke  out  fome- 
times  into  civil  war,  which  occalioned  violent  revo- 
lutions, and  which  continually  endangered  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there  have  ap- 
peared of  late  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  an  univerfal 
delire  to  abolifli  thefe  party  diltindions ; this  ten- 
dency to  a coalition  affords  the  moft  agreeable  pro- 
fpeft  of  future  happinefs,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
cheriflied  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  coun- 


try. 


There  is  not  a more  effectual  method  of  promoting 
fo  good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreafonable  in- 
fult  and  triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to 
encourage  moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  me- 
dium in  all  difputes,  to  perfuade  each  that  its  anta- 
gonift  may  poflibly  be  fometimes  in  the  right,  and  to 


keep 
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keep  a balance  in  the  praife  and  blame  which  we  be- 
llow on  either  fide.  The  two  former  Eflays,  con- 
cerning the  original  contraEl  and  pajfive  obedience,  are 
calculated  for  this  purpofe  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
fophical  and  pradtical  controverlies  between  the  par- 
ties, and  tend  to  fliow  that  neither  fide  are  in  thefe 
refpedls  fo  fully  fupported  by  reafon,  as  they  endea- 
vour to  flatter  themlelves.  We  fliall  proceed  to  ex- 
ercife  the  fame  moderation  with  regard  to  the  hijtorical 
difputes  between  the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of 
them  was  juflified  by  plaulible  topics;  that  there 
were  on  both  fides  wife  men  who  meant  well  to  their 
country ; and  that  the  pail  animofity  between  the 
factions  had  no  better  foundation  than  narrow  preju- 
dice or  interefted  paflion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the 
name  of  whigs,  might  juflify,  by  very  fpecious  argu- 
ments, that  oppofition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our 
prefent  free  conftitution  is  derived.  Though  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  precedents  in  favour  of  prero- 
gative had  uniformly  taken  place  during  many  reigns 
before  Charles  the  Firft,  they  thought,  that  there 
was  no  reafon  for  fubmitting  any  longer  to  fo  danger- 
ous an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  their  rea- 
foning:  As  the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be 
deemed  facred,  no  prefeription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary 
power  can  have  authority  fuflicient  to  abolifli  them. 
Liberty  is  a blefiing  fo  ineftimable,  that  wherever 
there  appears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a na- 
tion may  willingly  run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not 
even  to  repine  at  the  greateft  eflufion  of  blood  or  dif- 
fipation  of  treafare.  All  human  inftitutions,  and  none 
more  than  government,  are  in  continual  fluctuation. 
Kings  are  fure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending their  prerogatives;  and  if  favourable  inci- 
dents be  not  alfo  laid  hold  of  for  extending  and  fecu- 
ring  the  privileges  of  the  people,  an  univerfal  defpo- 
tifm  mufl  for  ever  prevail  amongfl:  mankind.  The 
example  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  proves,  that 
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k is  no  longer  fafe  to  entruft  with  the  crown  the  fame 
high  prerogatives  which  had  formerly  been  exercifed 
during  rude  and  Ample  ages.  And  though  the  example 
of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a power 
in  the  prince  fomewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns 
afford  inftances  of  ftricfer  limitations  impofcd  on  the 
crown;  and  thofe  pretenhons  of  the  parliament,  now 
bianded  with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a re- 
covery of  the  jull  rights  of  the  people. 

Thefe  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  furely  large, 
and  generous,  and  noble:  To  their  prevalence  and 
fuccefs  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty;  perhaps  its 
learning,  its  indullry,  commerce,  and  naval  power: 
By  them  chiefly  the  English  name  is  diftinguiflied 
among  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  afpires  to  a rivalfliip 
with  that  of  the  freed:  and  moft  illuftrious  common- 
wealths of  antiquity.  But  as  all  thefe  mighty  con- 
fequences  could  not  reafonably  be  forefeen  at  the  time 
when  the  conteft  began,  the  royalifts  of  that  age  want- 
ed not  fpecious  arguments  on  their  flde,  by  whicli 
they  could  juflify  their  defence  of  the  then  eftabliflied 
prerogatives  of  the  prince.  We  fliall  ftate  the  que- 
flion  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  aflem- 
blingofthat  parliament,  which,  by  its  violent  encroach- 
ments on  the  crown,  began  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have 
faid,  known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  ufe 
and  practice:  Reafon  is  lb  uncertain  a guide,  that  it 
will  always  be  expofed  to  doubt  and  controverfy : 
Could  it  ever  render  itfelf  prevalent  over  the  people, 
men  had  always  retained  it  as  their  foie  rule  of  con- 
duct : They  had  Itill  continued  in  the  primitive,  un- 
connected flate  of  nature,  without  fubmitting  to  po- 
litical government,  whofe  foie  bafis  is,  not  pure  reafon, 
but  authority  and  precedent.  Diflblve  thefe  ties,  you 
break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  fociety,  and  leave  every 
man  at  liberty  to  confult  his  private  interefl,  by  thofe 
expedients,  which  his  appetite,  difguifed  under  the 
fippearance  of  reafon,  fliall  dictate  to  him.  Thefpi- 
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rit  of  innovation  is  in  itfelf  pernicious,  however  fa- 
vourable its  particular  objedl  may  fometimes  appear: 
A truth  fo  obvious,  that  the  popular  party  themfelves 
are  fenlible  of  it ; and  therefore  cover  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  crown  by  the  plaulible  pretence  of  their 
recovering  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  prefent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allow- 
ing all  the  fuppolitions  of  that  party,  have  been  in- 
conteftibly  ellablifhed  ever  fmce  the  acceilion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor;  a period  which,  as  it  now  compre- 
hends a hundred  and  lixty  years,  may  be  allowed 
fufficient  to  give  liability  to  any  conllitution.  Would 
it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the  republican 
conllitution  as  the  rule  of  government;  or  to  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  former  rights  of  the  fenate,  and  confuls, 
and  tribunes,  were  Hill  fublilling? 

But  the  prefent  claims  of  the  English  monarchs 
are  much  more  favourable  than  thofe  of  the  Roman 
emperors  during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Augus- 
tus was  a plain  ufiirpation,  grounded  only  on  mili- 
tary violence,  and  forms  fuch  an  epoch  in  the  Roman 
hillory  as  is  obvious  to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry 
VII.  really,  as  fome  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of 
the  crown,  it  was  only  by  infenlible  acquilitions  which 
efcaped  the  apprehenlion  of  the  people,  and  have 
fcarcely  been  remarked  even  by  hillorians  and  poli- 
ticians. The  new  government,  if  it  deferve  the  epi- 
thet, is  an  imperceptible  tranlition  from  the  former; 
is  entirely  engrafted  on  it ; derives  its  title  fully  from 
that  root ; and  is  to  be  conlidered  only  as  one  ot  thole 
gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  affairs,  in  every 
nation,  will  be  for  ever  fubjecl. 

The  Houfe  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of 
Stuart,  exercifed  no  prerogatives,  but  what  had 
been  claimed  and  exercifed  by  the  Plant  a genets. 
Not  a lingle  branch  of  their  authority  can  be  faid  to 
be  an  innovation.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  per- 
haps, former  kings  exerted  thefe  powers  only  by  in- 
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ten^alsj  and  were  not  able,  by  reafon  of  the  oppoli- 
tion  of  their  barons,  to  render  them  fo  Heady  a rule 
ot  adminiilration.  But  the  foie  inference  from  this 
facH  is,  that  thofe  ancient  times  were 'more  turbulent 
and  feditious  ; and  that  royal  authority,  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  the  laws,  have  happily  of  late  gained  the 
afcendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now 
fpeak  of  recovering  the  ancient  conftitution  ? The 
former  control  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the 
commons,  but  in  the  barons : The  people  had  no  au- 
thority, and  even  little  or  no  liberty  ; till  the  crown, 
by  fuppreffing  thefe  fadious  tyrants,  enforced  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all  the  fubjeds 
equally  to  refped  each  others  rights,  privileges,  and 
properties.  If  we  mull  return  to  the  ancient  barba- 
rous and  feudal  conftitution ; let  thofe  gentlemen,  who 
now  behave  themfelves  with  fo  much  infolence  to 
their  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example.  Let  them  make 
court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a neighbouring 
baron  ; and  by  fubmitting  to  fiavery  under  him,  ac- 
quire fome  protedion  to  themfelves ; together  with 
the  'power  of  exerciling  rapine  and  oppreflion  over 
their  inferior  flaves  and  villains.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  commons  among  their  remote  ancef- 
tors. 

But  how  far  back  mull  we  go,  in  having  recourfe 
to  ancient  conftitutions  and  governments  ? There  was 
a conftitution  Hill  more  ancient  than  that  to  which 
thefe  innovators  affed  fo  much  to  appeal.  During 
that  period  there  was  no  magna  charta : The  barons 
themfelves  pofTefTed  few  regular,  Hated  priviliges : 
And  the  houfe  of  commons  probably  had  not  an  ex- 
iHence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  commons,  while  they 
are  aHuming,  by  ufurpation,  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment, talk  of  reviving  ancient  inHitutions.  Is 
it  not  known,  that,  though  reprefentatives  received 
;Wages  from  their  conHituents ; to  be  a member  of  the 
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lower  houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a burden,  and 
an  exemption  from  it  as  a privilege?  Will  they  per- 
fuade  us,  that  power,  which,  of  all  human  acquili- 
tions,  is  the  moll  coveted,  and  in  comparifon  of  which 
even  reputation  and  pleafure  and  riches  are  flighted, 
could  ever  be  regarded  as  a burden  by  any  man? 

The  property,  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons, 
it  is  faid,  intitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  an- 
ceftors  enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  encreafe  of  their 
property  owing,  but  to  an  encreafe  of  their  liberty 
and  their  feciirity  ? Let  them  therefore  ackowledge, 
that  their  anceftors,  while  the  crown  was  reftrained 
by  the  feditious  barons,  really  enjoyed  lefs  liberty 
than  they  themfelves  have  attained,  after  the  fove- 
reign  acquired  the  afcendant : And  let  them  enjoy 
that  liberty  with  moderation  ; and  not  forfeit  it  by 
new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it  a pretence 
for  endlefs  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  prefent  eflablifli- 
ed  practice  of  the  age.  That  has  moft  authority,  be- 
caufe  it  is  recent : It  is  alfo  beft  known,  for  the  fame 
reafon.  Who  has  afllired  thofe  tribunes,  that  the 
Plant  A GENETS  did  not  exercife  as  high  adls  of  au- 
thority as  the  Tudors  ? Hiftorians,  they  fay,  do  not 
mention  them.  But  hiftorians  are  alfo  filent  with 
regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of  prerogative  by  the 
Tudors.  Where  any  powmr  or  prerogative  is  fully 
and  undoubtedly  eftablifhed,  the  exercife  of  it  palfes 
for  a thing  of  courfe,  and  readily  efcapes  the  notice 
of  hiftory  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monuments 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  than  what  are  preferved  even 
by  Camden,  the  moft  copious,  judicious,  and  exaift 
of  our  hiftorians,  w^e  ftiould  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
moft  important  maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  in 
its  full  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended 
by  divines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquifced 
in,  nay  paflionately  cherifhed,  by  the  people  in  gene- 
ral ; and  all  this  during  a period  of  at  leaft  a hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  fixty  years,  and  till  of  late,  without  the 
fmallefl  murmur  or  controverfy  ? This  general  con- 
fent  furely,  during  fo  long  a time,  muft  be  fufficient 
to  render  a conflitution  legal  and  valid.  If  the  origin 
of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from  the 
people  ; here  is  their  confent  in  the  fulleft  and 
moft  ample  terms  that  can  be  deiired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they 
can,  by  their  confent,  lay  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their 
pleafure,  to  overthrow  and  fubvert  them.  There  is 
no  end  of  thefe  feditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The 
power  of  the  crown  is  now  openly  ftruck  at : The  no- 
bility are  alfo  in  viftble  peril : The  gentry  will  foon 
follow  : The  popular  leaders^  who  will  then  afllime 
the  name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  expofed  to  danger : 
And  the  people  themfelves,  having  become  incapable 
of  civil  government,  and  lying  under  the  reftraint 
of  no  authority,  muft,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  admit, 
inftead  of  their  legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a fuceflion  ot 
military  and  defpotic  tyrants. 

Thefe  confequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as 
the  prefent  fury  of  the  people,  though  glofled  over 
by  pretenlions  to  civil  libertyj  is  in  reality  incited  by 
the  fanaticifin  of  religion  ; a principle  the  moft  blind, 
headftrong,  and  ungovernable,  by  which  human  na- 
ture can  poffibly  be  aduated.  Popular  rage  is  dread- 
ful, from  whatever  motive  derived : But  muft  be  at- 
tended with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  when 
it  arifes  from  a principle,  which  difelaims  ail  control 
by  human  law,  reafon,  or  authority. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  which  each  party  may 
make  ufe  of  to  juftify  the  condud  of  their  predeceflbrs 
during  that  great  crifis.  The  event,  if  that  can  be 
admitted  as  a reafon,  has  ftiown,  that  the  arguments 
of  the  popular  party  were  better  founded ; but  per- 
haps, according  to  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  lawyers 
and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  royalifts  ought,  be- 
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fore -hand,  to  have  appeared  more  folid,  more  fafe, 
and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  greater 
moderation  we  now  employ  in  reprefentingpaft  events, 
the  nearer  fhall  we  be  to  produce  a full  coalition  of 
the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquifcence  in  our  prefent 
eftablifliment.  Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every 
eftablilliment : Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a 
fettled  power : And  an  over-active  zeal  in  friends  is 
apt  to  beget  a like  fpirit  in  antagonifls.  The  tranfi- 
tion  from  a moderate  oppolition  againft  an  eftablilh- 
ment,  to  an  entire  acquifcence  in  it,  is  eafy  and  in- 
fen lible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  ihotild 
induce  the  malcontent  party  to  acquifce  entirely  in 
the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  conftitution.  They  now 
find,  that  the  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  firft 
conneded  with  religious  fanaticifm,  could  purge  it- 
felf  from  that  pollution,  and  appear  under  a more 
genuine  and  engaging  afpedlj  a friend  to  toleration, 
and  an  encourager  of  all  the  enlarged  and  generous 
fentiments  that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  They 
may  obferve,  that  the  popular  claims  could  flop  at  a 
proper  period  ; and  after  retrenching  the  high  claims 
of  prerogative,  could  ftill  maintain  a due  refpedl  to 
monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient  inftitutions. 
Above  all,  they  mull  be  fenfible,  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple, which  made  the  ftrength  of  their  party,  and 
from  which  it  derived  its  chief  authority,  has  now 
deferted  them,  and  gone  over  to  their  antagonifls. 
The  plan  of  liberty  is  fettled ; its  happy  effeds  are 
proved  by  experience  ; a long  tra6l  of  time  has  given 
it  {lability ; and  whoever  would  attempt  to  overturn 
it,  and  to  recal  the  pafl  government  or  abdicated 
family,  would,  befides  other  more  criminal  imputa- 
tions," be  expofed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach  of 
faclion  and  innovation.  While  they  perufe  the  hi- 
flory  of  ixifi  events,  they  ought  to  refled,  both  that 
thofe  rights  of  the  crown  are  long  fince  annihilated, 

and  that  the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  opprefiion, 
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to  which  they  often  gave  rife,  are  ills,  from  which 
the  eftablifhed  liberty  of  the  conftitution  has  now  at 
laft  happily  protedled  the  people.  Thefe  reflexions 
will  prove  a better  fecurity  to  our  freedom  and  pri- 
vileges, than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evi- 
dence of  faXs,  that  fuch  regal  powers  ever  had  an 
exiftence.  There  is  not  a more  effeXual  method  of 
betraying  a caufe,  than  to  lay  the  flrefs  of  the  argu- 
ment on  a wrong  place,  and  by  difputing  an  unten- 
able poll,  enure  the  adverfaries  to  fuccefs  and  vic- 
tory. 


ESSAY  XV. 

Of  the  Protestant  Scucession, 


1 Suppose,  that  a member  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while 
the  eflablifliment  of  the  Protejlant  SuccejUion  was  yet 
uncertain,  were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he 
would  choofe  in  that  important  qiiefliion,  and  weigh- 
ing, with  impartiality,  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  on  each  fide : I believe  the  following  particu- 
lars would  have  entered  into  his  conflderation. 

He  would  eaflly  perceive  the  great  advantage  re- 
fulting  from  the  reftoration  of  the  Stuart  family  ; 
by  which  w^e  fhould  preferve  the  fucceflion  clear  and 
undifputed,  free  from  a pretender,  with  fuch  a fpe- 
cious  title  as  that  of  blood,  which,  with  the  multi- 
tude, is  ahvays  the  claim,  the  ftrongefl:  and  moil 
eaflly  comprehended.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  as  many 
have  done,  that  the  queftion  with  regard  to  gover-^ 
norSj  independent  of  government,  is  frivolous,  and 
little  w’orth  difputing,  much  lefs  fighting  about. 
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The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter  into 
thefe  fentiments ; and  it  is  much  happier,  I believe, 
for  fociety,  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in 
their  natural  prepolTeffions.  How  could  ftability  be 
preferved  in  any  monarchical  government  (which, 
though,  perhaps,  not  the  beft,  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  moft  common  of  any),  unlefs  men  had  fo 
paffionate  a regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their*  royal 
family ; and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  underftand- 
ing,  or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  fo  fenfible  a pre- 
ference above  perfons  the  moft  acomplifhed  in  ftii- 
ning  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  atchievements  ? 
Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at 
every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy ; and 
the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars 
and  convulfions.  ? The  condition  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, furely,  was  not,  in  this  refped,  much  to  be 
envied  ; nor  is  that  of  the  Eajlern  nations,  who  pay 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  fovereign,  but  facri- 
fice  them,  every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary 
humour  of  the  populace  or  foldiery.  It  is  but  a 
foolifti  wifdom,  which  is  fo  carefiilly  difplayed,  in 
undervaluing  princes,  and  placing  them  on  a level 
with  the  meaneft  of  mankind.  To  be  fure,  an  anato- 
mift  finds  no  more  in  the  greateft  monarch  than  in 
the  loweft  peafent  or  day-labourer;  and  a moral! ft 
may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  lefs.  But  what  do  till 
thefe  reflexions  tend  to  ? We,  all  of  us,  ftill  retain 
thefe  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family  ; and 
neither  in  our  ferious  occupations,  nor  moft  carelefs 
amufements,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them. 
A tragedy,  that  Ihould  reprefent  the  .adventures  of 
failors,  or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gentlemen, 
would  prefently  difguft  us ; but  one  that  introduces 
kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air  of  im- 
portance and  dignity.  Or  Ihould  a man  be  able,  by 
his  fuperior  wifdom,  to  get  entirely  above  fuch  pre- 
poATeffions,  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame 
wifdom,  again  bring  himfelf  down  to  them,  for  the 
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fake  of  fociety,  whofe  welfare  he  would  perceive  to 
be  intimately  conneded  with  them.  Far  from  en- 
deavouring to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particular, 
he  would  cherifh  fuch  fentiments  of  reverence  to 
their  princes,  as  requilite  to  preferve  a due  fubordi- 
nation  in  fociety.  And  though  the  lives  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  be  often  facrificed  to  maintain  a king 
in  poffellion  of  his  throne,  or  preferve  the  right  of 
fucceffion  undifturbed,  he  entertains  no  indignation 
at  the  lofs,  on  pretence  that  every  individual  of  thefe 
was,  perhaps,  in  himfelf,  as  valuable  as  the  prince 
he  ferved.  He  confiders  the  confequences  of  violating 
the  hereditary  right  of  kings  : Confequences  which 
may  be  felt  for  many  centuries ; while  the  lofs  of 
feveral  thoufand  men  brings  fo  little  prejudice  to  a 
large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  he  perceived  a few 
years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  fucceflion  are  of 
an  oppofite  nature,  and  arife  from  this  very  circum- 
ftance,  that  it  violates  hereditary  right ; and  places 
on  the  throne  a prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title 
to  that  dignity.  It  is  evident,  from  the  hiftory  of 
this  ifland,  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  have, 
during  near  two  centuries,  been  continually  upon  the 
encreafe,  by  the  divilion  of  the  church-lands,  by  the 
alienations  of  the  barons  eftates,  by  the  progrefs  of 
trade,  and  above  all,  by  the  happinefs  of  our  litua- 
tion ; which,  for  along  time,  gave  us  fufficient  fe- 
curity,  without  any  handing  army  or  military  elta- 
blifliment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has,  al- 
moft  in  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  been,  during 
the. fame  period,  extremely  upon  the  decline;  while 
the  people  were  difgufted  at  the  hardfhips  of  the  old 
feudal  militia,  and  rather  chofe  to  entruh  their  prince 
with  mercenary  armies,  which  he  ealily  turned  a- 
gainlt  themfelves.  It  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  fome  of  our  British  fovereigns  mif- 
took  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  at  leaft  the  genius 
of  the  people  ; and  as  they  embraced  all  the  favour- 
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able  precedents  left  them  by  their  anceftors,  they 
overlooked  all  thofe  which  were  contrary,  and  which 
fuppofed  a limitation  in  our  government.  They  were 
encouraged  in  this  millake,  by  the  example  of  all  the; 
Tiighbouring  princes,  who,  bearing  the  fame  title  or 
appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fame  enfigns  * 
of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  fame 
powers  and  prerogatives.  It  appears  from  the  fpeeches 
and  proclamations  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  train 
of  that  prince’s  actions,  as  well  as  his  fon’s,  that  he 
regarded  the  English  government  as  a fimple  mo- 
narchy, and  never  imagined  that  any  conliderable  part 
of  his  fubjeds  entertained  a contrary  idea.  This 
opinion  made  thofe  monarchs  difeover  their  pretenfions 
without  preparing  any  force  to  fupport  them ; and 
even  without  referve  or  difguife,  which  are  always 
employed  by  thofe  who  enter  upon  any  new  project, 
or  endeavour  to  innovate  in  any  government.  The 
flattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirmed  their  prejudices ; 
and  above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  wjio  from  feveral 
‘paflages  of  feripturey  and  thefe  wrefled  too,  had  erec- 
ted ^ regular  and  avowed  fyftem  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  only  method  of  deftroying,  at  once,  all  thefe 
liigh  claims  and  pretenfions,  was  to  depart  from  the 
true  hereditary  line^  and  choofe  a prince,  who,  being 
plainly  a creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the 
prown  on  conditions,  exprelfed  and  avowed,  found 
his  authority  eftabliflied  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  By  eleding  him  in  the 
royal  line,  eve  cut  off  all  hopes  of  ambitious  fubjed  s, 
who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  diftiirb  the  govern- 
ment by  their  cabals  and  pretenfions : By  rendering 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all 
the  inconveniences  of  eledive  monarchy  *,  and  by 
excluding  the  lineal  heir,  w'e  fecured  all  our  conftitu- 
tional  limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uni- 
form and  of  a piece.  The  people  cherifli  monarchy, 
becaufe  proteded  by  it : The  monarch  favours  li- 
berty, becaufe  created  bv  it.  And  thus  every  advan- 
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tage  is  obtained  by  the  new  eftablifliment,  as' far  as 
human  Ikili  and  wifdom  can  extend  itfelf. 

Thefe  are  the  feparate  advantages  of  fixing  the 
fucceffion,  either  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart  or  in  that 
ot  Hanover.  There  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  each 
eftablifliment,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  pon- 
der and  examine,  in  order  to  form  a juft  judgment 
upon  the  whole. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion  con- 
fill  in  the  foreign  dominions,  which  are  pofTefTed  by 
the  princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it 
might  be  fuppofed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues 
and  wars  of  the  continent,  and  lofe  us,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  ineftimable  advantage  we  polTefs,  of  being 
furrounded  and  guarded  by  the  fea,  which  we  com- 
mand. The  difadvantages  of  recalling  the  abdicated 
family,  confift  chiefly  in  their  religion,  which,  is  more 
prejudicial  to  fociety  than  that  eftablifhed  amongft 
us  is  contrary  to  it,  and  affords  on  toleration,  or  peace 
or  fecurity  to  any  other  communion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  thefe  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages are  allowed  on  both  Tides ; at  leaft  by 
every  one  who  is  at  all  fufceptable  of  argument  or 
reafoning.  No  fubjed,  however  loyal,  pretends  to 
deny,  that  the  difputed  title  and  foreign  dominions 
of  the  prefent  royal  family  are  a lofs.  Nor  is  there 
any  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  but  will  confefs,  that 
the  claim  of  hereditary,  indefeafible  right,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  alfo  difadvantages  in 
that  family.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  a philofopher 
alone,  who  is  of  neither  party,  to  put  all  the  circum- 
fiances  in  the  fcale,  and  affign  to  each  of  them  its  pro- 
per poife  and  influence.  Such  a one  will  readily,  atfirft^ 
acknowledge,  that  all  political  queftions  are  infinitely 
complicated,  and  that  there  fcarcely  ever  occurs,  in  any 
deliberation,  a cho.ice,  which  is  either  purely  good  or 
purely  ill.  Confequences,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be 
forefeen  to  flow  from  every  meafure : And  many  con- 
fequences, unforefeen,  do  always,  in  fact,  refult  from 
every  one,  Hefitation,  and  referve,  and  fufpence, 
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are,  therefore,  the  only  fentiments  he  brings  to  this 
eflay  or  trial.  Or  if  he  indulges  any  paffion,  it  is 
that  of  derilion  againft  the  ignorant  multitude,  who 
are  always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the 
niceft  queftions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper, 
perhaps  ftill  more  than  of  underftanding,  they  are  al- 
together unfit  judges. 

But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this 
head,  the  following  refledlions  will,  I hope,  (how 
the  temper,  if  not  the  underftanding,  of  a philbfo- 
pher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearances, 
and  by  paft  experience,  we  muft  allow  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a parliamentary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
are  greater  than  thofe  of  an  undifputed  hereditary 
title  in  the  houfe  of  St  u art  ; and  that  our  fathers  aH- 
ed  wifely  in  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So 
long  as  the  hcufe  of  Stuart  ruled  in  Grea  t Britain, 
which,  with  fome  interruption,  was  above  eighty 
years,  the  government  was  kept  in  a continual  fever, 
by  the  contention  between  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  If  arms  were 
dropped,  the  noife  of  difputes  continued  : Or  if  thefe 
were  filenced,  jealoufy  ftill  corroded  the  heart,  and 
threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment  and  dif- 
order.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in  domeftic 
difputes,  a foreign  power,  dangerous  to  public  liberty, 
ereded  itfelf  in  Europe,  without  any  oppofition 
from  us,  and  even  fometimes  with  our  alfiftance. 

But  during  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  when  a parlia- 
mentary eftablifhment  has  taken  place  ; whatever 
fadionsmay  have  prevailed  either  among  the  people 
or  in  public  aflcmblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  con- 
ftitution  has  always  fallen  to  one  fide,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted harmony  has  been  preferved  between  our 
princes  and  our  parliaments.  Public  liberty,  with 
internal  peace  and  order,  has  flouriftied  almoft  with- 
out interruption : Trade  and  manufadures  and  agri- 
culture have  encreafed : The  arts,  and  fciences,  and 
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philofophy,  have  been  cultivated.  Even  religious 
parties  have  been  necellitated  to  lay  alide  their  mutu- 
al rancour  : And  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  fpread 
itfelf  all  over  Europe  ; derived  equally  from  our 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  valour  and 
iuccefs  in  war.  So  long  and  fo  glorious  a period  no 
nation  almoft  can  boaft  of:  Nor  is  there  another  in- 
ftance  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind,  that  fo  many 
milions  of  people  have,  during  fuch  a fpace  of  time, 
been  held  together,  in  a manner  fo  free,  fo  rational, 
and  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  though  this  recent  experience  feems  clearly 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  prefent  eftablifhment, 
there  are  fome  circumftances  to  be  thrown  into  the 
other  fcale;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our 
judgment  by  one  event  or  example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  flourilhing 
period  above  mentioned,  belides  plots  and  confpira- 
cies  without  number.  And  if  none  of  thefe  have 
produced  any  very  fatal  event,  we  may  afcribe  our 
efcape  chiefly  to  the  narrow  genius  of  thofe  princes 
who  difputed  our  eftablifhment ; and  we  may  efteem 
ourfelves  fo  far  fortunate.  But  the  claims  of  the 
banifhed  family,  I'fear,  are  not  yet  antiquated;  and 
who  can  foretel,  that  their  future  attempts  will  pro- 
duce no  greater  diforder? 

The  difputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative 
may  ealily  be  compofed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and 
conferences,  and  conceflions  : where  there  is  tolera- 
ble temper  or  prudence  on  both  fides,  or  on  either 
fide.  Among  contending  titles,  the  queftion  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  fword,  and  by  devaftation, 
and  by  civil  war. 

A prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a difputed 
title,  dares  not  arm  his  fubjecfts  ; the  only  method  of 
fecuring  a people  fully,  both  againft  domeftic  op- 
preflion  and  foreign  conqueft. 

Notwithftanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a 
critical  efcape  did  we  make,  bv  the  late  peace,  from 
^ ‘ ' dangers. 
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dangers,  which  were  owing  not  fo  much  to  bad  con- 
du6l  and  ill  fuccefs  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious 
praflice  of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and  the  dill 
more  pernicious  maxim  of  never  paying  off  our  in- 
cumbrances ? Such  fatal  meafiires  would  not  proba- 
bly have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  fecure 
a precarious  eftablifliment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a parliamentary  one,  which  is 
not  fupported  by  any  other  views  or  motives ; a man 
needs  only  tranfport  himfelf  back  to  the  aera  of  the 
reftoration,  and  fuppofe,  that  he  had  had  a feat  in  that 
parliament  which  recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put 
a period  to  the  greateft;  diforders  that  ever  arofe  from 
the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  prince  and  people.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  one,  that  had  propofed 
at  that  time,  to  fet  afide  Charles  II.  and  fettle  the 
crown  on  the  Duke  of  York  or  Gloucester,  merely 
in  order  to  exclude  all  high  claims,  like  thofe  of 
their  father  and  grandfather?  Would  not  fuch  a 
one  have  been  regarded  as  an  extravagant  projector, 
who  loved  dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper 
and  play  with  a government  and  national  conftitu- 
tion,  like  a quack  with  a fickly  patient  ? 

In  reality,  the  reafon  afligned  by  the  nation  for 
excluding  the  race  of  Stuart,  and  fo  many  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of 
their  hereditary  title  (a  reafon  which  would,  to  vul- 
gar apprehenfions,  have  appeared  altogether  abfurd), 
but  on  account  of  their  religion.  Which  leads  us 
to  compare  the  difadvantages  above  mentioned  in 
each  eftablifhment. 

I confefs,  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  general, 
it  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  our  prince  had  no 
foreign  dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention 
to  the  government  of  this  ifland.  For  not  to  men- 
tion fome  real  inconveniences  that  may  refult  from 
territories  on  t^e  continent,  they  afford  fuch  a handle 
for  calumny  and  defamation,  as  is  greedily  feized 
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by  the  people,  always  difpofed  to  think  ill  of  theit 
fuperiors.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
Hanover,  is,  perhaps,  the  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe 
the  lead  inconvenient  for  a King  in  England.  It 
lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a diftance  from  the 
great  powers,  which  are  our  natural  rivals : It  is 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by 
the  arms  of  its  own  fovereign : And  it  ferves  only  to 
conned!  us  more  clofely  with  the  houfe  of  Austria, 
our  natural  ally. 

The  religious  perfuafion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart 
is  an  inconvenience  of  a much  deeper  dye,  and 
would  threaten  us  with  much  more  difmal  confe- 
quences.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  its 
train  of  priefts  and  friars,  is  more  expenfive  than 
ours : Even  though  unaccompanied  with  its  natural 
attendants  of  inquilitors,  and  ftakes,  and  gibbets,  it 
is  lefs  tolerating ; And  not  content  with  dividing  the 
facerdotal  from  the  regal  office  (which  muft  be  pre- 
judicial to  any  ftate),  it  beftows  the  former  on  a fo- 
reigner, who  has  always  a feparate  intereft  from 
that  of  the  public,  and  may  often  have  an  oppofitc 
one. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  fo  advantageous  to  fo- 
ciety,  it  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  eftabliftied 
among  us,  and  which  is  likely  to  keep  pofleffion, 
for  a long  time,  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  And 
though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  will,  by  degrees,  abate  the  acrimony  of  oppo- 
fite  religions  all  over  Europe  ; yet  the  fpirit  of  mo- 
deration has,  as  yet,  made  too  flow  advances  to  be 
entirely  trufted. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  fet- 
tlement  in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from 
a difputed  title,  feem  to  bear  fome  proportion  with 
thofe  of  the  fettlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover, 
which  frees  us  from  the  claims  of  prerogative  : But 
at  the  fame  time,  its  difadvantages,  by  placing  on 
the  throne  a Roman  Catholic,,  are  greater  than  thofe 
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of  the  other  ellablilhment,  in  fettling  the  crown  on 
a foreign  prince.  What  party  an  impartial  patriot 
in  the  reign  of  K.  William  or  Q^Anne,  would 
have  chofen  amidft  thefe  oppofite  views,  may,  per- 
haps, to  fome  appear  hard  to  determine. 

But  the  fettlement  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  has 
adtually  ta'ken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family, 
without  intrigue,  without  cabal,  without  folicitation 
on  their  part,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne, 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  legiflative  body. 
They  have,  fince  their  acceffion,  difplayed  in  all  their 
actions,  the  iitmod  mildnefs,  equity,  and  regard  to 
the  laws  and  conftitution.  Our  own  minifters,  our 
own  parliaments,  ourfelves  have  governed  us ; and  if 
aught  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune 
or  ourfelves.  What  a reproach  mufl;  we  become 
among  nations,  if,  difgufted  with  a fettlement  fo 
deliberately  made,  and  whofe  conditions  have  been 
fo  religioully  obferved,  we  fhould  throw  every  thing 
again  into  confulion,  and  by  our  levity  and  rebellious 
difpolition,  prove  ourfelves  totally  unfit  for  any  Hate 
but  that  of  abfolute  flavery  and  fubjeclion  ? 

The  greateft  inconvenience  attending  a difputed 
title  is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and 
rebellions.  What  wife  man,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, would  run  diredlly  into  a civil  war  and  re- 
bellion? Not  to  mention,  that  fo  long  pofleflion, 
fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  muft,  ere  this  time,  in  the 
' apprehenfion  of  a great  part  of  the  nation,  have  be- 
gotten a title  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  independent 
of  their  prefent  poflefiion ; So  that  now  we  fhould 
not,  even  by  a revolution,  obtain  the  end  of  avoiding 
a difputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever 
be  able,  without  fome  other  great  neceffity,  to  abolifh 
our  debts  and  incumbrances,  in  which  the  intereft 
of  fo  many  perfons  is  concerned.  And  a revolution 
made  by  foreign  forces,  is  a conqueft : A calamity, 
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with  which  the  precarious  balance  of  power  threat- 
ens us,  and  which  our  civil  dilTentions  are  likely, 
above  all  other  circumltances,  to  bring  upon  us. 
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IT  is  not  with  forms  of  government  as  with  other 
artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may 
be  rejected,  if  we  can  difcover  another  more  accurate 
and  commodious ; or  where  trials  may  fafely  be  made, 
even  though  the  fuccefs  be  doubtful.  An  eftablilhed 
government  has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very 
circumftance,  of  its  being  eftabliftied;  the  bulk  of 
mankind  being  governed  by  authority,  not  reafon, 
and  never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has 
not  the  jecommendation  of  antiquity.  To  tamper, 
therefore,  in  this  affair,  or  try  experiments  merely 
upon  the  credit  of  fuppofed  argument  and  philofophy, 
can  never  be  the  part  of  a wife  magiftrate,  who  will 
bear  a reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ; and 
though  he  may  attempt  fome  improvements  for  the 
public  good,  yet  will  he  adjuft  his  innovations  as  much 
as  poffible  to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preferve  entire 
the  chief  pillars  and  fupports  of  the  conftitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much 
divided  concerning  that  figure  of  a fhip,  which  is  the 
moft  commodious  for  failing;  and  Huygens,  who  at 
laft  determined  the  controverfy,  is  juftly  thought  to 
have  obliged  the  learned  as  well  as  commercial 
wmrld;  though  Columbus  had  failed  to  America, 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the  tour  of  the  world, 

without 
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%vithout  any  fuch  difcovery.  As  one  form  of  govern- 
ment mull  be  allowed  more  perfedl  than  another,  in- 
dependent of  the  manners  and  humours  of  particular 
men;  why  may  we  not  enquire  what  is  the  moll 
perfect  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and  inac- 
curate governments  feem  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  though  it  be  not  fo  eafy  to  ellablilh  a new 
fyllem  of  government,  as  to  build  a veflel  upon  a new 
conllrudtion?  The  fubjedl  is  furely  the  moll  worthy 
curiolity  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can  poffibly  devile. 
And  who  knows,  if  this  controverfy  were  fixed  by  the 
univerfal  confent  of  the  wife  and  learned;  but,  in 
fome  future  age,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  either  by  a diffo- 
lution  of  fome  old  government,  or  by  the  combination 
of  men  to  form  a new  one  in  fome  dillant  part  of  the 
world  ? In  all  cafes,  it  mull  be  advantageous  to  know 
what  is  moll  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  bring  any  real  conllitution  or  form  of  government 
as  near  it  as  poffible,  by  fuch  gentle  alterations  and 
innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  dillurbance  to 
fociety. 

All  I pretend  to  in  the  prefent  effay  is,  to  revive 
this  fubjed:  of  fpeculation;  and  therefore  1 lhall  de- 
liver my  fentiments  in  as  few  words  as  poffible.  A 
long  differtation  on  that  head  would  not,  I apprehend, 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to 
regard  fuch  difquifitions  both  as  ufelefs  and  chime- 
rical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  fuppofe  great  re- 
formation in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  i- 
maginary.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
and  the  Utopici  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana 
is  the  only  valuable  model  of  a commonwealth  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 

T he  chief  defeds  of  the  Oceana  feem  to  be  thefe. 
Firjl,  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men, 
of  whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  em- 
ployment. S€C07idlyf  Its  A^Tarian  is  impradicable. 

Men 
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Men  will  foon  learn  the  art  which  was  praclifcd  in 
ancient  Rome,  of  concealing  their  polTeffions  under 
other  people’s  name;  till  at  lail  the  abufe  will  become 
fo  common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even  the  appear- 
ance of  reifraint.  Thirdly,  The  Oceana  provides 
not  a fufficient  fecurity  for  liberty,  or  the  tedrefs  of 
grievances.  The  fenate  mufl  propofe,  and  the  peo- 
ple confent ; by  which  means,  the  fenate  have  not 
only  a negative  upon  the  people,  but,  what  is  of  much 
greater  confequence,  their  negative  goes  before  the. 
votes  of  the  people.  Were  the  King’s  negative  of 
the  fame  nature  in  the  English  conflitution,  and 
could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  coming  into  parlia- 
ment, he  would  be  an  abfolute  monarch.  As  his  ne- 
gative follows  the  votes  of  the  houfes,  it  is  of  little 
confequence : Such  a difference  is  there  in  the  man- 
ner of  placing  the  fame  thing.  When  a popular  bill 
has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  matu- 
rity, all  its  conveniences  and  inconveniences,  weigh- 
ed and  balanced ; if  afterwards  it  be  prefented  for  the 
royal  affent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  rejefl  the 
unanimous  defire  of  the  people.  But  could  the  King 
crufh  a difagreeable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  cafe, 
for  fome  time,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles),  the  British  government 
would  have  no  balance,  nor  would  grievances  ever  be 
redreffed ; and  it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant  power 
proceeds  not,  in  any  government,  from  new  laws,  fo 
much  as  from  neglecf  ing  to  remedy  the  abides  which 
frequently  rife  from  the  old  ones.  A government,  - 
fays  Machiavel,  mufl  often  be  brought  back  to  its' 
original  principles.  It  appears  then,  that,  in  the  O- 
CEANA,  the  whole  legiflature  may  be  laid  to  reft  in 
the  fenate,  which  Harrington  would  own  to  be  an 
inconvenient  form  of  government,  efpeciaily  after  the 
Agrarian  is  abolifhed. 

Here  is  a form  of  government,  to  which  I cannot, 
in  theory,  difcover  any  confiderable  obiedion. 

Ff  T.f: 
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Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory 
of  equal  extent,  be  divided  into  lOO  counties,  and 
each  county  into  loo  parifhes,  making  in  all  io,ooc. 
If  the  country,  propofed  to  be  ereded  into  a common- 
wealth, be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminilli 
the  number  of  counties;  but  never  bring  them  below 
thirty.  If  it  be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to 
enlarge  the  parifhes,  or  throw  more  parities  into  a 
county,  than  encreafe  the  number  of  counties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  houfeholders  worth  500  pounds 
in  the  town  pariflies,  meet  annually  in  the  parifli 
church,  and  choofe  by  ballot,  fome  freeholder  of  the 
county  for  their  member,  whom  we  fhall  call  the 
county  reprefentative. 

Let  the  100  county  reprefentatives,  two  days  after 
their  election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choofe  by 
ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  county  magijlrates 
and  one  fenator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole 
commonwealth,  ico  fenators,  1100  county  magi- 
ftrates,  and  ic,ooo  County  reprefentatives.  For  -w^e 
fliall  beftow  on  all  fenators  the  authority  of  county 
magiftrates,  and  on  all  county  magiftrates  the  autho- 
rity of  county  reprefentatives. 

Let  the  fenators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth, 
tlie  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders  to  ge- 
nerals, admirals,  and  ambafladors;  and,  in  fliort,  all 
the, prerogatives  of  a British  King,  except  his  ne- 
gative. 

Let  the  county  reprefentatives  meet  in  their  par- 
ticular counties,  and  polfefs  the  whole  legillative  power 
of  the  commonwealth;  the  greater  number  of  coun- 
ties deciding  the  queftion ; and  where  thefe  are  equal, 
let  the  fenate  have  the  calling  vote. 

Every  new  law  mult  lirlt  be  debated  in  the  fenate  ; 
and  though  rejeded  by  it,  if  ten  fenators  infill  and 
proteft,  it  mull  be  lent  down  to  the  counties.  The 
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lonate,  if  they  pleafe,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law 
their  reafons  for  receiving  or  rejedling  it. 

Becaufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  affemble  all  the 
county  reprefentatives  for  every  trivial  law  that  may 
be  requilite,  the  fenate  have  their  choice  of  fending 
down  the  law  either  to  the  county  magiftrates  or 
county  reprefentatives. 

The  magiftrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to 
them,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  call  the  reprefentatives, 
and  fubmit  the  affair  to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  fenate  to  the 
county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  a copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  fenate’s  reafons,  muft  be  fent  to  every  reprefen- 
tative  eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
aflembling,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it ; and 
though  the  determination  be,  by  the  fenate,  referred 
to  the  magiftrates,  if  five  reprefentatives  of  the  county 
order  the  magiftrates  to  aftemble  the  whole  court  of 
reprefentatives,  and  fubmit  the  aftair  to  their  deter- 
mination, they  muft  obey. 

Either  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives 
may  give  to  the  fenator  of  the  county  the  copy  of  a 
law  to  be  propofed  to  the  fenate ; and  if  five  counties 
concur  in  the  fame  order,  the  law,  though  refufed  by 
the  fenate,  muft  come  either  to  the  county  magiftrates 
or  reprefentatives  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the 
five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a vote  cither  of  their  ma- 
giftrates or  reprefentatives,  may  throw  any  man  out 
of  all  public  offices  for  a year.  Thirty  counties  for 
three  years. 

The  fenate  has  a power  of  throwing  out  any  mem- 
ber or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to 
be  re-ele(fted  for  that  year.  The  fenate  cannot  throw 
out  twice  in  a year  the  fenator  of  the  fame  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  repre- 
fentatives. Then  all  the  new  fenators  are  fliut  up  in 
a conclave  like  the  cardinals;  and  by  an  intricate 
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ballot  fucli  as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta,  they  chufe 
the  following  magiftrates ; a protedor  who  reprefents 
the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  prelides  in  the 
fenate;  two  fecretaries  of  Hate;  thefe  fix  coucils,  a 
council  of  ftate,  a council  of  religion  and  learning,  a 
council  of  trade,  a council  of  laws,  a council  of  war, 
a council  of  the  admiralty,  each  council  confifting  of 
five  perfons,  together  with  fix  commifiioners  of  the 
treafury  and  a firft  commiffioner.  All  thefe  mull  be 
fenators.  The  fenate  alfo  names  all  the  ambafiadors 
to  foreign  courts,  who  may  either  be  fenators  or  not. 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but 
miifi;  re-eled  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  fecretaries  have  fefiion  and 
fuftrage  in  the  council  of  ftate.  The  bufinefs  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  ftate 
has  feflion  and  fufifage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  infpeds  the 
univerfities  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  infpeds  every 
thing  that  may  afied  commerce.  That  of  laws  in- 
fpeds  all  the  abufes  of  law  by  the  inferior  magiftrates, 
and  examines  what  improvements  may  be  made  of 
the  municipal  law.  That  of  war  infpeds  the  militia 
and  its  difcipline,  magazines,  ftores,  and  when 
the  republic  is  in  war,  examines  into  the  proper 
orders  for  generals.  The  council  of  admiralty  has 
the  fame  power  with  regard  to  the  navy,  together 
with  the  nomination  of  the  captains  and  all  inferior 
officers. 

None  of  thefe  councils  can  give  orders  themfelves, 
except  where  they  receive  fuch  powers  from  the  le- 
nate.  In  other  cafes,  they  muft  communicate  every 
thing  to  the  fenate. 

When  the  fenate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of 
the  councils  may  aftemble  it  before  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  its  meeting. 

Befides  thefe  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another 
called  the  court  of  competitors;  which  is  thus  confti- 
tutcd.  If  any  candidates  for  the  office  of  fenator 

have 
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have  more  votes  than  a third  of  the  reprefen tatives, 
that  candidate,  who  has  moft  votes,  next  to  the  fe- 
nator  eleded,  becomes  incapable  for  one  year  of  all 
public  offices,  even  of  being  a magillrate  or  repre- 
fentative  : But  he  takes  his  feat  in  the  court  of  com- 
petitors. Here  then  is  a court  which  may  fometimes 
conhft  of  a hundred  members,  fometimes  have  no 
members  at  all ; and  by  that  means,  be  for  a year 
aboliffied. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the 
commonwealth.  It  has  only  the  infpeHioh  of  public 
accounts,  and  the  acculing  of  any  man  before  the 
fenate.  If  the  fenate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  com- 
petitors may,  if  they  pleafe,  appeal  to  the  people, 
either  magiflrates  or  reprefentatives.  Upon  that 
appeal,  the  magiflrates  or  reprefentatives  meet  on 
the  day  appointed  by  the  court  of  competitors,  and 
choofe  in  each  county  three  perfons ; from  which 
number  every  fenator  is  excluded.  Thefe,  to  the 
number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and  bring  the 
perfon  accufed  to  a new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propofe  any  law  to 
the  fenate ; and  if  reiufed,  may  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  is,  to  the  magiflrates  or  reprefentatives,  who 
examine  it  jn  their  counties.  Every  fenator,  who  is 
thrown  put  of  the  fenate  by  a vote  of  the  court,  takes 
his  feat  in  the  court  of  cc;npetitors. 

The  fenate  pofTeffes  all  the  judicative  authority  of 
the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  is  all  the  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts.  It  likewife  appoints  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a kind  of  republic  within  itfelf, 
and  the  reprefentatives  may  make  bye-laws;  which 
have  no  authority  till  three  months  after  they  are. 
voted.  A copy  of  the  law  is  fent  to  the  fenate,  and 
to  every  other  county.  The  fenate,  or  any  fingle 
county,  may,  at  any  fipie,  annul  any  bye-law  of 
another  county, 
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The  reprefentatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the 
British  juftices  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments, 

The  magiftrates  have  the  appointment  of  ail  the 
olBcers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  caufes 
with  regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by 
appeal  before  the  magiftrates.  They  pafs  the  ac- 
ooinpts  of  all  the  oflicers ; but  mull  have  their  own 
accompts  examined  and  palled  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  the  reprefentatives. 

The  magillrates  name  redlors  or  minillers  to  all 
the  parilhes. 

The  Prefbyterian  government  is  eftablifiied  ; and 
the  highell  eccleliallical  court  is  an  alfembly  or  fynod 
of  all  the  prelbyters  of  the  county.  The  magillrates 
may  take  any  caufe  from  this  court,  and  determine 
it  themfelves. 

The  magillrates  may  try,  and  depofe  or  fufpend 
any  prelbyter. 

The  militia  is  eftablihied  in  imitation  of  that  of 
SwissERLAND ; which  being  v/ell  known,  we  ihall 
not  infill  upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make 
this  addition,  that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annu- 
ally drawn  out  by  rotation,  paid  and  encamped 
during  fix  weeks  in  fummer ; that  the  duty  of  a 
camp  may  not  be  altogether  unknown. 

The  magillrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and  down- 
wards ; the  fenate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the 
general  appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and 
his  commillion  is  good  for  a twelvemonth.  But  af- 
ter that,  it  mull  be  confirmed  by  the  magillrates  of 
the  county,  to  which  the  regiment  belongs.  The 
magillrates  may  break  any  officer  in  the  county  regi 
ment ; and  the  fenate  may  do  the  lame  to  any  offi- 
cer in  the  fervice.  If  the  magillrates  do  not  think 
proper  to  confirm  the  generars  choice,  they  may 
appoint  another  officer  in  the  place  of  him  they  re- 
jecl. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the 
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magiftrates  and  a jury.  But  the  fenate  can  Hop  any 
trial,  and  bring  it  before  themfelves. 

Any  county  may  [indicl  any  man  before  the  fenate 
for  any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  fecretaries,  the  council  of 
ilate,  with  any  five  or  more  that  the  fenate  appoints, 
are  polTefled,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  dicr^ 
tatorial  power  for  fix  months. 

The  proted;or  may^pardon  any  perfon  condemned 
by  the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  fliall  call  London,  may  be 
allowed  four  members  in  the  fenate.  It  may  there- 
fore be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  reprefen- 
tatives  of  each  of  thefe  choofe  one  fenator  and  ten 
magiftrates.  There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four 
fcnators,  forty-four  magiflrates,  and  four  hundred 
reprefentatives.  The  magiflrates  have  the  fame  au- 
thority as  in  the  counties.  The  reprefentatives  allb 
have  the  fame  authority ; but  they  never  meet  in 
one  general  court : They  give  their  votes  in  their 
particular  county,  or  divifion  of  hundreds. 

When  they  enacl  any  bye-law,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  counties  or  divifions  determines  the  matter. 
And  where  thefe  are  equal,  the  magiflrates  have  the 
calling  vote. 

The  magiflrates  choofe  the  mayor,  flierifil,  record- 
er, and  other  officers  of  t^e  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  reprefentative,  inagi- 
flrate,  or  fenator,  as  inch,  has  any  Hilary.  The  pro- 
teclor,  fecretaries,  councils,  and  ambafladors,  have 
falaries. 

The  firfl  year  in  every  century  is  ffit  apart  for 
correcling  all  inequalities,  which  time  may  have 
produced  in  the  reprefentative.  This  miifl  be  dpne 
by  the  legiflature. 
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The  following  political  aphorifms  may  explain 
the  reafon  of  thefe  orders. 

The  lower  fort  of  people  and  fmall  proprietors  are 
good  judges  enough  of  one  not  very  dillant  from  them 
in  rank  or  habitation ; and  therefore,  in  their  paro- 
chial meetings,  will  probably  choofe  the  beft,  or 
nearly  the  bell,  reprefentative  : But  they  are  wholly 
unfit  for  county-meetings,  and  for  electing  into  the 
higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Their  ignorance 
gives  the  grandees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  them. 

' Ten  thoufand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,  are  a bafis  large  enough  for  any  free  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more 
than  10,000,  and  yet  thefe  opprefs  the  people.  But 
as  power  always  continues  there  in  the  fame  perfons 
and  families,  this  makes  them,  in  a manner,  a dif- 
ferent nation  from  the  people.  Befides  the  nobles 
arc  there  united  under  a few  heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  muft  confift  of  two  councils, 
a leffer  and  greater  ; or,  in  other  ‘words,  of  a fenatQ 
and  people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  obferves, 
wmuld  want  wifdom,  without  the  fenate : The  fe- 
nate,  without  the  people,  would  want  honefly. 

A large ' affembly  of  looo,  for  inftance,  to  repre- 
fent  the  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall 
into  diforder.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  fenate 
has  a negative  upon  them,  and  the  worft  kind  of 
negative,  that  before  refolution.. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  go- 
vernment has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the 
ealieil  to  be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people 
debate,  all  is  confulion : If  they  do  not  debate,  they 
can  only  refolve ; and  then  the  fenate  carves  for 
them.  Divide  the  people  into  many  feparate  bodies ; 
and  then  they  may  debate  with  fafety,  and  every  in- 
convenience feems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  that  all  numerous  alTem- 
hlies,  however  compofed,  are  mere  mob,  and  fwayed 
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in  their  debates  by  the  lead;  motive.  This  we  find 
confirmed  by  daily  experience.  When  an  abfurdity 
firikes  a member,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour^ 
and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this 
great  body ; ; and  though  every  member  be  only  of 
middling  fenfe,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  thing  but 
reafon  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influence  and 
example  being  removed,  good  fenfe  will  always  get 
the  better  of  bad  among  a number  of  people. 

There  arc  two  things  to  be  guarded  againfl:  in 
every  fenate:  Its  combination,  and  its  divilion.  Its 
combination  is  moil  dangerous.  And  againfl:  this 
inconvenience  we  have  provided  the  following  reme- 
dies. I.  The  great  dependence  of  the  fenators  on 
the  people  by  annual  eleclions ; and  that  not  by  an 
iindiftinguilhing  rabble,  like  the  English  electors, 
but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education.  2.  The  fmall 
power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  offices  to 
difpofe  of.  Almofl  all  are  given  by  the  magiftrates 
in  the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  competitors,  which 
being  compofed  of  men  that  are  their  rivals,  next  to 
them  in  interefl,  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
will  be  fure  to  take  all  advantages  againfl;  them. 

The  divifion  of  the  fenate  is  prevented,  i.  By  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  fuppofes  a 
combination  in  a feparate  interefl,  it  is  prevented  by 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a 
power  of  expelling  any  fadious  member.  It  is  true, 
when  afiother  member  of  the  fame  fpirit  comes  from 
the  county,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him : 
•Nor  is  it  fit  they  fhould  ; for  that  fiiows  the  humour 
to  be  in  the  people,  and  may  poflibly  arife  from  fome 
ill  conduct  in  public  affairs.  4.  Almofl  any  man  in 
a fenate  fo  regularly  chofen  by  the  people,  may  be 
fuppofed  fit  for  any  civil  office.  It  would  be  proper, 
therefore,  for  the  fenate  to  form  iomo,  general  refolu- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  difpofing  of  offices  among 
the  members : Which  refolutions  would  not  confine 
them  in  critical  times,  when  extraordinary  parts  on 

the 
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the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  ftupidity  on  the  other, 
appears  in  any  fenator  ; but  they  will  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  intrigue  and  fadion  by  making  the  difpofal 
of  the  offices  a thing  of  courfe.  For  inftance,  let  it 
be  a refolution,  That  no  man  ffiall  enjoy  any  office, 
till  he  has  fat  four  years  in  the  fenate  : That  except 
umbaffadors,  no  man  ffiall  be  in  office  two  years  fol- 
lowing : That  no  man  ffiall  attain  the  higher  offices 
but  through  the  lower : That  no  I'man  ffiall  be  pro- 
tedor  twice,  tffc.  The  fenate  of  Venice  govern 
themfelves  by  fuch  refolutions.  . 

In  foreign  politics  the  interefl  of  the  fenate  can 
fcarcely  ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ; and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  make  the  fenate  abfolute  with  re- 
gard to  them ; otherwife  there  could  be  no  fecrecy 
or  refined  policy.  Befides,  without  money  no  alli- 
ance can  be  executed;  and  the  fenate  is  Hill  lufficient- 
ly  dependent.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  legillative 
power,  being  always  fuperior  to  the  executive,  the 
magifirates  or  reprefentatives  may  interpofe  whenever 
they  think  proper. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  British  government  is 
the  oppofition  of  interefts : but  that,  though  in  the 
main  ferviceable,  breeds  endlefs  faflions.  In  the  fore- 
going plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm. 
The  competitors  have  no  power  of  controlling  the 
fenate  : They  have  only  the  power  of  accufmg  and 
appealing  to  the  people. 

It  is  necelfary,  likewife,  to  prevent  both  combina- 
tion and  divifion  in  the  thoufand  magifirates.  riiis 
is  done  fufficiently  by  the  reparation  of  places  and 
interefis. 

But  left  that  ffiould  not  be  fufficient,  their  depen- 
dence on  the  10,000  for  their  eledions,  ferves  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Nor  is  that  all : For  the  10,000  may  relume  the 
power  whenever  they  pleafe;  and  not  only  when  they 

all  pleafe,  but  when  any  five  of  a ljundred  pleafe; 

which 
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whicli  will  happen  upon  the  very  firft  fufpicion  of  a 
feparate  intereft. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall 
under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to 
mention  their  annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  that  are  of  any  conlideration. 

A fmall  commonwealth  is  the  happieft  government 
in  the  world  within  itfelf,  becaufe  every  thing  lies 
under  the  eye  of  the  rulers : But  it  may  be  fubdued 
by  great  force  from  without.  This  fcheme  feems  to 
have  all  the  advantages  both  of  a great  and  a little 
Gommonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the 
fenate  or  another  county ; becaufe  that  fhows  an  op- 
polition  of  interelf  ; In  which  cafe  no  part  ought  to 
decide  for  itfelf.  The  matter  muft  be  referred  to  the 
whole,  which  will  belt  determine  what  agrees  with 
general  intereft. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reafons  of  thefe 
orders  are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  civil  magillrates,  and  without  a militia, 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  any  free  government  will 
ever  have  fecurity  or  liability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magillrates  have 
no  rewards  but  what  arife  from  their  ambition,  va- 
nity, or  public  fpirit.  The  falaries  of  the  French 
judges  amount  not  to  the  intereft  of  the  fums  they 
pay  for  their  offices.  The  Dutch  burgo-mafters  have 
little  more  immediate  profit  than  the  English  jufti- 
ces  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons formerly.  But  left  any  fliould  fufpedl,  that  this 
would  beget  negligence  in  the  adminiftration  (which 
is  little  to  be  feared,  conlidering  the  natural  ambition 
of  mankind),  let  the  magiftrates  have  competent  fa- 
laries. The  fenators  have  accefs  to  fo  many  honour- 
able and  lucrative  offices,  that  their  attendance  needs 
not  be  bought.  There  is  little  attendance  required 
of  the  reprefentatives. 
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That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  pradi- 
cable,  no  one  can  doubt  who  confiders  the  refem- 
blance  that  it  bears  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  U- 
Xiited  Provinces ; a wife  and  renowned  government. 

The  alterations  in  the  prefent  fcheme  feem  all  evi- 
dently for  the  better,  i.  The  reprefentation  is  more 
equal.  2.  The  unlimited  power  of  the  burgo-mafters 
in  the  towns,  which  forms  a perfed;  ariftocracy  in  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  is  correded  by  a well-tem- 
pered democracy,  in  giving  to  the  people  the  annual 
eledion  of  the  county  reprefentatives,  3.  The  ne- 
gative, which  every  province  .and  town  has  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic,  with  regard  to 
alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  impofition  of  taxes^ 
is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in  the  prefent 
plan,  are  not  fo  independent  of  each  other,  nor  do 
they  form  feparate  bodies  fo  much  as  the  feven  pro- 
vinces; where  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  fmaller 
provinces  and  towns  againit  the  greater^  particularly 
Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  frequently  diftur- 
bed  the  government.  5.  Larger  powers,  though  of 
the  fafeft  kind,  are  intruded  to  the  fenate  than  the 
States-General  poflefs;  by  wiiich  means,  the  former 
may  become  more  expeditious  and  fecret  in  their  re- 
folutions,  than  it  is  poffible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the 
British  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  mod 
perfed  model  of  limited  monarchy,  feem  to  be  the 
following.  Firjl,  the  plan  of  Cromwell’s  parliament 
ought  to  be  redored,  by  making  the  reprefentation 
equal,  and  by  allowing  none  to  vote  in  the  county 
eledions  who  podefs  not  a property  of  200  pounds 
value.  Secondly,  As  fuch  a houfe  of  Commons  would 
be  too  weighty  for  a frail  houfe  of  Lords,  like  the 
prefent,  the  Bidiops  and  Scotch  Peers  ought  to  be 
removed:  The  number  of  the  upper  houfe  ought  to 
be  raifed  to  three  or  four  hundred : Their  feats  not 
hereditary,  but  during  life:  They  ought  to  have  the 
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eledion  of  their  own  members ; and  no  commoner 
fhould  be  allowed  to  refufe  a feat  that  was  offered  him. 
By  this  means  the  houfe  of  Lords  would  conlift  en- 
tirdy  of  the  men  of  chief  credit,  abilities,  and  intereft 
in  the  nation;  and  every  turbulent  leader  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons  might  be  taken  off,  and  connected  by 
intereft  with  the  houfe  of  Peers.  Such  an  ariftocracy 
would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to  the  monarchy 
and  againft  it.  At  prefent,  the  balance  of  our  go- 
vernment depends  in  fome  meafure  on  the  abilities 
and  behaviour  of  the  fovereign,  which  are  variable 
and  uncertain  circumftances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
feems  ftiil  liable  to  three  great  inconveniences.  Firjl^ 
It  removes  ^lot  entirely,  though  it  may  foften,  the 
parties  of  court  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king’s 
perfonal  character  muft  ftili  have  great  influence  on 
the  government.  Thirdly,  The  fword  is  in  the  hands 
of  a Angle  perfon,  who  will  always  neglect  to  difei- 
pline  the  militia,  in  order  to  have  a pretence  for  keep- 
ing up  a ftanding  army. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  fubjed,  with  obferving  the 
falfehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  ftate, 
fuch  as  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be 
modelled  into  a commonwealth,  but  that  fuch  a form 
of  gdvernment  can  only  take  place  in  a city  or  fmall 
territory.  The  contrary  feems  probable.  Though  it 
is  more  difficult  to  form  a republican  government  in 
an  extenflve  country  than  in  a city;  there  is  more  fa- 
cility, when  once  it  is  formed,  of  preferving  it  fteady 
and  uniform,  without  tumult  and  fadion.  It  is  not 
eafy  for  the  diftant  parts  of  a large  ftate  to  combine 
in  any  plan  of  free  government ; but  they  eaflly  con- 
fpire  in  the  efteem  and  reverence  for  a Angle  perfon, 
•who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  feize  the 
power,  and  forcing  the  more  obftinate  to  fubmit,  may 
eftablifti  a monarchical  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  a city  readily  concurs  in  the  fame  notions  of 
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government,  the  natural  equality  of  property  favours 
liberty,  and  the  nearnefs  of  habitation  enables  the 
citizens  mutually  to  allift  each  other.  Even  under 
abfolute  princes,  the  fubordinate  government  of  cities 
is  commonly  republican ; while  that  of  counties  and 
provinces  is  monarchical : But  thefe  fame  circumftan- 
ces  which  facilitate  the  eredtion  of  commonwealths  in 
cities,  render  their  conftitution  more  frail  and  uncer- 
tain. Democracies  are  turbulent.  For  however  the 
people  may  be  feparated  or  divided  into  fmall  parties, 
either  in  their  votes  or  eledlions ; their  near  habita- 
tion in  a city  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular 
tides  and  currents  very  fenlible.  Ariftocracies  are 
better  adapted  for  peace  and  order,  and  accordingly 
were  moft  admired  by  ancient  writers ; but  they  are 
jealous  and  oppreffive.  In  a large  government,  which 
is  modelled  with  malterly  Ikill,  there  is  compafs  and 
room  enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower 
people  who  may  be  admitted  into  the  firft  eledions 
or  firft  concoclion  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  higher 
magiftrates,  who  dired  all  the  movements.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  parts  are  fo  diftant  and  remote,  that  it 
is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice,  or  paf- 
fion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  meafures  againft  the  pub- 
lic intereft. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enquire,  whether  fuch  a govern- 
ment would  be  immortal.  I allow  the  juftnefs  of  the 
poet’s  exclamation  on  the  endlefs  projeds  of  human 
race,  Man  and  for  ever  I The  world  itfelf  probably 
is  not  immortal.  Such  confuming  plagues  may  arife 
as  wmuld  leave  even  a perfed  government  a weak 
prey  to  its  neighbours.  We  know  not  to  what  length 
enthufiafm,  or  other  extraordinary  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  may  tranfport  men,  to  the  negled  of 
all  order  and  public  good.  Where  difference  of  in- 
tcreft  is  removed,  whimfical  and  unaccountable  fac- 
tions often  arife  from  perfonal  favour  or  enmity.  Per- 
haps, ruft  may  grow  to  the  fprings  of  the  moft  accu- 
rate 
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rate  political  machine,  and  diforder  its  motions.  Laftly, 
extenlive  conquefts,  when  purfued,  muft  be  the  ruin 
of  every  free  government;  and  of  the  more  perfect 
governments  fooner  than  of  the  imperfedl ; becaufe 
of  the  very  advantages  which  the  former  poflefs  above 
the  latter.  And  though  fuch  a date  ought  to  efta- 
blilh  a fundamental  law  againft  conquefts ; yet  repub- 
lics have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  prefent 
intereft  makes  men  forgetful  of  their  pofterity.  It  is 
a fufficient  incitement  to  human  endeavours,  that  fuch 
a government  would  flourifti  for  many  ages,  without 
pretending  to  beftow,  on  any  work  of  man,  that  im- 
mortality which  the  Almighty  feems  to  have  refufed 
to  his  own  productions. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

NOTE  [A],  p.  31. 

T HAVE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  tke  fuppofition  of 
Machiavel,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility;  though 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  Florentine  fecretar)’-*  who 
feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the 
Greek  authors,  was  miftaken  in  this  particular.  The  more  ancient 
Persians,  whofe  manners  are  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  were  a free 
people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  uuoTif^oi  -were  preferved  even  after 
the  extending  of  their  conquefts  and  the  confequent  change  of  their 
government.  Arrian  mentions  them  In  Darius’s  time,  De  expeJ, 
Alex.  lib.  ii.  Hillorlans  alfo  fpeak often  of  the  perfons  in  command 
as  men  of  family.  Tvgranes,  who  was  general  of  the  Medes 
tinder  Xerxes,  was  of  the  rage  of  Achm.s:nes,  Herod,  lib.  vli.  cap. 
62.  Artach^eas,  who  diredted  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about 
mount  Athos,  was  of  the  fame  family.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabysus 
was  one  of  the  feven  eminent  Persians  who  confpired  agalnil  the 
Magi.  FIIs  fon,  Zopyrus,  was  in  the  highell  command  under 
Darius,  and  delivered  Babylon  to  him.  His  grandfon,  Mega- 
bysus, commanded  the  army  defeated  at  Marathon.  His  great- 
grandlon,  Zopyrus,  was  alfo  eminent,  and  was  banifhed  Persia. 
Herod,  lib.  iil.  Thuc.  lib.  i*  Rosaces,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  Egypt  under  Aktaxerxes,  was  alfo  defeended  from  one  of  the 
feven  confpirators,  Dujd.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  Agesilaus,  in  Xenophon, 
Hift.  GRiEc.  lib.  Iv.  being  dehrous  of  making  a marriage  betwixt 
king  Cot Ys  his  ally  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a Per- 
sian of  rank,  who  had  deiertedto  him,  firft  aflts  Cotys  what  family 
* Spithridates  is  of.  One  of  the  moft  ccnfiderable  in  Persia,  fays 
Cotys.  Ari^eus,  when  offered  the  fovereignty  by  Clearchus 
and  the  ten  thouiand  Greeks,  refufed  it  as  of  too  low  a rank,  and 
laid,  that  fo  many  eminent  Persians  would  never  endure  his  rule. 
Jd.  de  exped.  lib.  ii.  Some  of  the  families  defeended  from  the  feven 
Persians  above  mentioned  remaining  during  all  Alexander’s 
fucceffors ; and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus’s  time,  is  faidby 
Polybius  to  be  defeended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  v,  cap.  43.  Arta- 
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BAsus  was  edeemed,  as  Arrian  fays,  fv  tu/;  lib. 

And  when  Alexander  married  in  one  day  80  of  his  captains  to 
Persian  women,  liis  intention  plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedoni- 
AN?  with  the  moll  eminent  Persian  families.  Id.  lib.  vii.  Diodo- 
rus Siculus  fays  they  were  of  the  moll  noble  birth  in  Persia,  lib. 
xvii.  The  government  of  Persia  was  defpotic,  and  conduced  in 
many  refpedls,  after  the  eallern  manner,  but  was  not  carried  fo  far 
as  to  extirpate  all  nobility,  and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders.  It 
left  men  who  were  Hill  great,  by  themfelves  and  their  family,  inde- 
pendent of  their  office  and  commiffion.  And  the  reafon  why  the 
Macedonians  kept  fo  eafily  dominion  over  them  was  owing  to 
other  caufes  eafy  to  be  found  in  the  hiftorians  though  it  mull  be 
owned  that  Mach  iavel’s  reafoningis,  in  itfelf,  jull,  however  doubt- 
ful its  application  to  the  prefent  cafe. 


NOTE  4S.- 


pofal  of  the  crown.  As  to  private  bribery,  it  may  be  conlidered  in 
the  fame  light  as  the  praflice  of  employing  fpies,  which  is  fcarccly 
iiifUfiable  in  a good  miniiler,  and  is  infamous  in  a bad  one  : But  to 
be  a fpy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always  infamous  under  all  miniilerSy 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a lhamelefs  prollitution.  Polybius  jultly 
elleems  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  fenate  and  cenlors  to  be  one  of 
the  regular  and  conllitutional  weights,  which  preferved  the  balance 
®f  the  Roman  government.  Inb.  vi.  cap.  15. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  60. 

I Say,  in  part ; for  it  is  a vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  the  ancients 
were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or  Dutch 
arc  at  prefent.  The  laws  againll  external  fuperllition,  amongll  the 
Romans,  w'ere  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve  tables  ; and  the 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians  were  fometimes- punilhcd  by  them  ; 
though,  in  general,  thefe  lav/s  were  not  rigorouHy  executed.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conqucil  of  Gaul,  they  forbad  ail  but  the  na- 
tives to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Druids;  and  this  was 
a kind  of  perfecution.  In  about  a century  after  this  conquell, 
the  emperor  Claudius,  quite  abolilhed  that  fuperllition  by  penal 
laws ; whieh  would  have  been  a very  grievous  perfecution,  if  the 
imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had  not,  before-hand,  weaned  the 
Gauls  from  theirancient  prejudices.  Suetonius  in  vita  Claudii, 
Pliny  aferibes  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  fuperllitions  to  Tibe- 
rius, probably  becaufe  that  emperor  had  taken  fome  ileps  towards 
rellraining  them  (lib.  xxx  cap.  i.)  This  is  an  inllance  of  the  ufual 
caution  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  in  fuch  cafes  ; and  very 
different  from  their  violent  and  fanguinary  method  of  treating  the. 
Chrijiians.  Hence  we  may  entertain  a fufplclon,  that  thofe  furious 
perfecutlons  of  Chrijiianity  were  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  im- 
prudent zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  firlt  propagators  of  that  feft ; and 
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fecclefiallical  hiilory  affords  us  many  reafons  to  confirm  this  fufpi- 
cion. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  97. 

^HE  orators  formed  the  taftc  of  the  Athenian  people,  not  the 
-*■  people  of  the  ora.ors.  Gorgi  As  Leontinus  was  very  taking 
with  them,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  a better  manner.  His 
figures  of  fpeechj  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  his  antithefis,  his 
bis  ofx.otori\iVTov^  which  are  now  defpifed,  had  a great  efFe£l 
upon  the  audience.  Lib.  xii.  page  io6.  ex  editione  Rhod.  It  is 
in  vain  therefore  for  modern  orators  to  plead  the  talle  of  their 
hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It  would  be. 
ftrange  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a British  par- 
liament to  be  naturally  fuperior  in  judgment  and  delicacy  to  an 
Athenian  mob. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  III. 

TF  it  be  aflced,  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  principles 
the  happinefs,  riches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chinese,  who  have 
always  been  governed  by  a monarch,  and  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea 
of  a free  government?  I would  anfwer,  that  though  the  Chinese 
government  be  a pure  monarchy,  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  abfo" 
lute.  This  proceeds  from  a peculiarity  in  the  lituation  of  that 
country:  They  have  no  neighbours,  except  the  Tartars,  from 
whom  they  wei'e,  in  fome  meafure,  fecured,  at  Icalt  feemed  to  be 
fecured,  by  their  famous  wall,  and  by  the  great  fuperiorlty  of  their 
Immbers.  By  this  means,  military  difcipline  has  always  been  much 
negledled  amongft  them  ; and  their  ftanding  forces  are  mere  militia, 
of  the  worft  kind ; and  unfit  to  fupprefs  any  general  Infurreftion  in 
countries  fo  extremely  populous.  The  fword,  therefore,  may  prof 
perly  be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  is  a 
fufficient  reftraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his 
mandarins  or  governors  of  provinces  under  the  rellraint  of  general 
laws,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  rebellions,  which  we  learn  from  hi- 
ilory to  have  been  fo  frequent  and  dangerous  in  that  government. 
Perhaps,  a pure  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence 
agalnft  foreign  enemies,  wmuld  be  the  bed  of  all  governments,  as 
having  both  the  tranquillity  attending  kingly  power,  and  the  mo- 
deration and  liberty  of  popular  affemblies. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  HQ. 

WERE  I not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philofophlcal,  I fiiould  re- 
mind my  reader  of  that  famous  dodbrlne,  fuppofed  to  be  fully 
proved  in  modern  times,  That  taftes  and  colours,  and  all  other 
‘‘  fenfible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the  fenfes.’’ 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice. 
This  dodlrine,  however,  takes  off  no  more  from  the  reality  of  the 
latter  qualities  than  from  that  of  the  former ; nor  need  it  give  any 
umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moralifts.  Though  colours  were  al- 
lowed to  He  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be  lefs 
regarded  or  effeemed  ? there  is  a fufficient  uniformity  in  the  fenfes 
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and  feelings  of  mankind,  to  make  all  thefe  qualities  the  ob;efls  of  art 
and  reafoning,  and  to  have  the  greatell  influence  on  life  and  manners , 
And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  difcovery  above-mentioned  in  natural 
plulofophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  conduct ; why  Ihould 
a like  difcovery  in  moral  philcfophy  make  any  alteration  ? 

NOTE  [G],  p.  161. 

I "’HE  Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  far,  wEenhe  limits 
^ all  philofophical  topics  and  refleftions  to  thefe  two.  There 
feem  to  be  others,  whole  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whofe  natural 
tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and  foften  all  the  paflions.  Philofophy 
greedily  felzes  thefe,  lludies  them,  weighs  them,  commits  them  to 
the  meriioiy,  and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind:  And  their  influ- 
ence on  tempers,,  which  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  moderate,  may 
be  conflderable.  But  what  is  their  influence,  you  will  fay,  if  the 
temper  be  antecedently  difpofcd  after  the  fame  manner  as  that  to 
which  they  pretend  to  form  it  ? They  may,  at  leaft,  fortify  that 
temper,  and  furnifli  it  with  views,  by  which  it  may  entertain  and 
nourilh  itfelf.  Here  are  a few  examples  of  fuch  philofophical  re- 
heftions. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition- has  concealed  ills?  Then 
why  envy  any  body? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills;  and  there  is  a compenfation  through- 
out. Why  not  be  contented  with  the  prefent.^ 

3.  Cuftom  deadens  the  fenfe  both  of  the  good  and  the  III,  and 
levels  ever}"  thing. 

4.  Health  and  humour  all.  The  refl:  of  little  confequence,  except 
thefe  be  affedled. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I?  Then  why  be  vexed  for 
one  ill  ? 

6.  Plow  many  are  happy  In  the  condition  of  which  I complain  ? 
How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Ever}"  good  muft  be  paid  for  ; Fortune  by  labour,  favour  by 
flattery.  Would  I keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expeft  not  too  great  happinefs  in  life.  Human  nature  admits 
it  not. 

9.  Propofe  not  a happinefs  too  complicated.  But.  does  that  de- 
pend on  me?  Yes:  The  firft  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a game: 
One  may  choofe  the  game  : And  paflion,  by  degrees,  feizes  the  pro- 
per object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  confolation,  which 
time  infallibly  brings  to  every  afllidfion. 

11.  I defire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I may  poflefs  many  fine 

objedfs;  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  How  many  fine  objcdfs 

does  nature  offer  to  every  one  without  expence  ? If  enjoyed,  fuffi- 
cient ; if  not,  fee  the  effedf  of  cuftom  or  of  temper,  which  would 
foon  take  off  the  relifh  of  the  riches. 
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12.1  defirc  fame.  Let  this  occur  : If  I aft  well,  1 fliall  have  the 
cfteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the  reft  to  me  ? 

Thefe  refleftlons  are  fo  obvious,  that  It  Is  a wonder  they  occur 
not  to  ever)"  man : So  convincing,  that  it  Is  a wonder,  they  perfuade 
not  every  man.  But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and  perfuade  moft 
men,  when  they  confider  human  life  by  a general  and  calm  furvey : 
But  where  any  real,  aftefting  Incident  happens  ; when  palfion  is 
-awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example  draws,  and  council  urges  ; the 
philofopher  is  loft  in  the  man,  and  he  fecks  in  vain  for  that  perfua^ 
lion  which  before  feemed  fo  firm  and  unfhaken.  What  remedy  for 
this  Inconvenience?  Aflift  yourielf  by  a frequent  perufal  of  the  en- 
tertaining moralifts  : Have  recourfe  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch, 
the  imagination  of  Lucian,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of 
Seneca,  the  gaiety  oFMontaigne,  tfeefublimlty  of  Shaft£sbury„ 
Moral  precepts,  fo  couched,  llrike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind 
againll  the  illufions  of  paflion.  But  truft  not  altogether  to  external 
aid : By  habit  and  ftudy  '"cquire  that  philofophical  temper  which 
both  gives  foxxe  to  refleftlon,  and  by  rendering  a great  part  of  your 
happinefs  Independant,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  diforderly  paffions, 
and  tranquillizes  tire  mind.  Defpife  not  thefe  helps  ; but  confide 
not  too  much  in  them  neither,  unlefs  nature  has  been  favourable  in 
rhe  temper  with  which  fhe  has  endoy-ed  you. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  179. 

IT  is  a faying  of  Menander,  vJ'  av  a rrxarlu 

OvQii;  yivotr  ixv.  Men.  apud  SroBiTUM.  li  ts  iiot  1)1  tks po^wer 
even  cf  GeJ  to  . make  a polite  fcldier.  TIic  contraiy  obfervatlon  with 
regard  to  the  manners  of  foldlers  takes  , place  in  our  days.  Thisfeems 
to  me  a prefumptlon,  that  the  ancients  owed  all  their  refinement  and 
civility  to  books  and  ftudy;  for  which,  indeed,  a foldier’s  life  is  not 
fo  well  calculated.  Company  and  the  world  is  their  fphere : And 
if  there  be  any  politenefs  to  be  learned  from  company,  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  a confiderable  (hare  of  it. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  179. 

Hough  all  mankind  have  a ftrong  propenfity  to  religion  at  cer- 
J-  tain  times  and  in  certain  dlfpofitions;  yet  are  there  few  or  none 
who  have  It  to  that  degree,  and  with  that  conftancy,  which  is  requifite 
to  fupport  the  charadter  of  this  profeffion.  It  muft  therefore  hap- 
pen, that  clergymen,  being  drawn  from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind, 
as  people  are  to  other  employments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the  great- 
er part,  though  no  atheifts  or  free-thinkers,  will  find  it  neceffary, 
on  particular  occafions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that 
time,  polfeffed  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fervour  and  fe- 
rioufnefs,  even  when  jaded  with  the  exercifes  of  their  religion,  or 
■when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of 
life.  They  muft  not,  like  the  reit  of  the  world,  give  fcope  to  their 
natural  movements  and  fentiments : They  muft  fet  a guard  over  their 
locks,  and  words,  and  aftions:  And,  in  order  to  fupport  the  vene^ 
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ration  paid  them  by  the  multitude,  they  muft  not  only  keep  a re- 
markable referve,  but  mull  promote  the  fpirit  of  fuperllition  by  a 
continued  grimace  and  hypocrify.  This  dilfimulation  often  dellroys 
the  candour  and  Ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irreparable 
breach  in  their  charafter. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  poffeffed  of  a temper  more  fufceptible 
of  devotion  than  ufual,  fo  that  he  has  but  little  occafion  for  hypo- 
crify to  fupport  the  charadler  of  his  profeffion;  it  is  fo  natural  for 
him  to  over-rate  this  advantage,  and  to  think  that  it  attones  for  every 
violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than 
the  hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  openly  avow  thofe  exploded 
opinions,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  the  faints^  and  that  they  alone 
have  property  Jn  their  goods ; yet  may  we  obferve,  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples lurk  in  eveiy  bofom,  arid  reprefeiit  a zeal  for  religious  obfer- 
vances  as  fo  great  a merit,  that  it  may  compenfate  for  many  vices 
and  enormities.  This  obfervation  is  fo  common,  that  all  prudent 
men  arc  on  their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  religion;  though  at  the  fame  time  they  confefs,  that 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  probity  and 
fuperllition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticifm,  are  not  altogether,  and 
in  every  inllance,  incompatible. 

Moll  m.ea  are  ambitious;  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may 
commonly  be  fatisfzed,  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profellion,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  interells  of  fociety  The  ambition  of  the 
clergy  can  often  be  fatisfied  only  by  promoting  ignorance,  and  fu- 
perllition, and  Implicit  faith,  and  pious  frauds;  And  having  got 
what  Archimides  only  wanted  (namely,  another  world,  on  which 
he  could  fix  his  engines),  no  wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their 
pleafure. 

Moll  men  have  an  overweaning  conceit  of  themfelves ; but  thefe 
have  a peculiar  temptation  to  that  vice  who  are  regarded  with  fuch 
veneration,  and  are  even  deemed  facred  by  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Moll  men  are  apt  to  bear  a particular  regard  for  members  of  their 
own  profeffion ; but  as  a lawyer,  or  phyfician,  or  merchant,  does, 
each  of  them,  follow  out  his  bulinefs  apart,  the  interells  of  men  of 
thefe  profeffions  are  not  fo  clofely  united  as  the  interells  of  clergy- 
men of  the  fame  religion ; where  the  whole  body  gains  by  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  their  common  tenets,  and  by  the  fuppreffion  of  anta- 
gonifts. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradlclion  with  patience;  but  the  clergy  too 
often  proceed  even  to  a degree  of  fury  on  this  head;  Becaufe  all  their 
credit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  the  belief  which  their  opinions 
meet  with;  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a divine  and  fupernatural  au- 
thority, or  have  any  colour  for  reprefentlng  their  antagonills  as  im- 
pious and  prophane.  The  Odium  T heologicuniy  or  Theological  Ha- 
tred, is  noted  even  to  a proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,, 
which  is  the  moll  furious  and  implacable. 
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Revenge  is  a natural  pafTion  to  mankind;  but  feems  to  reign  witk 
the  greatell  force  in  prieils  and  women : Becaufe,  being  deprived  of 
the  immediate  exertion  of  anger,  in  violence  and  combat,  they  are 
apt  to  fancy  themfelves  defpifed  on  that  account;  and  their  pride 
fupports  their  vindidbive  dlfpofition. 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  bv  fixed  moral  caufes, 
inflamed  in  that  profeffion ; and  though  feveval  individuals  efcape  the 
contagion,  yet  all  wife  governments  will  be  on  their  guard  againlt 
the  attemipts  of  a foclety,  who  will  for  ever  combine  into  one  fadlion, 
and  while  it  adts  as  a fociety,  will  for  ever  be  adluated  by  ambition, 
pride,  revenge,  and  a perfecuting  fplrit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  ferlous;  and  this  is  the  cha- 
radler  required  of  prieils,  which  confines  them  to  Uriel  rules  of  de- 
cency, and  commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  intemperance  amongll 
them.  The  gaiety,  much  lefs  the  excefl'es  of  plealure,  is  not  per- 
mitted in  that  body;  and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which 
they  owe  to  their  profeflion.  In  religions,  indeed,  founded  on  fpe- 
culative  principles,  and  where  public  difeourfes  make  a part  of  reli- 
gious fervice,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a 
confiderable  ihare  in  the  learning  of  the  times;  though  it  is  certain 
that  their  take  in  eloquence  will  always  be  greater  tlran  their  profi- 
ciency in  reafoning  and  philofophy.  But  whoever  pofl'elfes  the  other 
noble  vlitues  of  humanity,  meeknefs,  and  moderation,  as  very  many 
of  them  no  doubt  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or  refledlion, 
not  to  the  orenius  of  his  calling. 

00  ^ 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing  the 
ilrong  effecl  of  the  prieflly  charadler,  to  make  it  a law,  that  no  one 
ihould  be  received  into  the  facerdotal  office,  till  he  was  paft  fifty  years 
of  age,  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  The  living  a layman  till  that  age,  it  is 
prefumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the  charaHer. 

NOTE  [K],p.  180. 

C.diSAR  i^de BelldCjk'Li.iQO,  liffi  i.)  fays,  that  the  Gallic  horfes 
w^ere  very  .good;  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  vii. 
that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  fome  German  cavalry  with  Gallic 
horfes.  At  prefent,  no  part  of  Europe  has  fo  bad  horfes  of  all 
kinds  as  France  ; but  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war  horfes. 
This  may  beget  a little  fufpicion,  that  even  animals  depend  not  on 
the  climate,  but  on  the  dift’erent  breeds,  and  on  the  fleill  and  care  in 
rearing  them.  The  north  of  England  abounds  in  the  bell  horfes 
of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbouring 
counties,  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  no  good  horfes  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  met  with.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  rejects,  in  a great  raeafure,  the  in- 
fluence of  climates  upon  men.  All  is  cuiiom  and  education,  fays  he. 
It  is  not  from  nature,  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Eace-. 
demonians  Ignorant,  and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  Hill  nearer 
neighbours  to  the  former.  Even  the  difference  of  animals,  he  adds, 
depends  not  on  climate. 
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• NOTE  [L],  p.  182. 

A Small  feft  or  fociety  amidft  a greater  are  commonly  moft  regu- 
lar in  their  morals;  becaufe  they  are  more  remarked,  and  the 
faulljS  of  individuals  draw  dilhonour  on  the  whole.  Tlie  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is,  when  the  fuperftition  and  prejudices  of  the  large 
fociety  are  fo  flrong  as  to  throw  an  infamy  on  the  fmaller  fociety, 
indepenaent  of  their  morals.  For  in  that  cafe,  having  no  charadter 
either  to  fave  or  gain,  they  become  carelefs  of  their  behaviour,  ex- 
cept among  themfelves. 

NOTE  [M],  p.  185. 

I Am  apt  to  furpecl  the  negroes  to  be  naturally  Inferior  to  the 
whites.  There  fcarcely  ever  was  a civilized  nation  of  that  com- 
plexion, nor  even  any  Individual  eminent  either  In  aftion  or  fpccula- 
tion.  No  Ingenious  manufadtures  amongft  them,  no  arts,  no  fciences. 
On  the  oi  lier  hand,  the  moft  rude  and  barbarous  of  the  whites,  fuch 
as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  prefent  Tartars,  have  ftill  fomething 
eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour,  form  of  government,  or  fome 
other  particular.  Such  a uniform  and  conftant  difference  could  not 
happen  m fo  many  countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  o- 
rlglnal  diftindlion  between  thefe  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention 
our  colonies,  there  are  Negro  fiaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of 
whom  none  ever  difeovered  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity;  though  lovy 
people,  without  education,  will  ftart  up  amongft  us,  and  dlftinguidi 
themfelves  in  ever)'  profeifion.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of 
one  negro  as  a man  of  parts  and  learning;  but  it  Is  likely  he  is  ad- 
mired fi>r  flender  accompllfliments,  like  a parrot  who  fpeaks  a few 
words  plainly. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  197. 

PAinters  make  no  ferupE  of  reprefenting  diftrefs  and  forrow  as 
well  as  anv  other  palhon;  But  they  feem  not  to  dwell  fo  much 
on  thefe  m.elancholy  affedtions  as  the  poets,  who,  though  they  copy 
eveiy  motion  of  the  human  breaft,  yet  pafs  quickly  over  the  agree- 
able fentiments.  A painter  reprefents  only  one  Inftant;  and  if  that 
be  pafiionate  enough,  it  is  fure  to  affedl  and  delight  the  fpedlator*. 
But  nothing  can  furpifh  to  the  poet  a variety  of  feenes  and  incident^ 
and  fentiments,  except  diftrefs,  terror,  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy 
and  fatisfadlion  is  attended  with  fecurity,  and  leaves  no  farther  room 
for  adtion. 

NOTE  [0],  p.  232. 

The  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all  their 
neighbours:  And  In  old  Latin,  the  term  hojlisy  cxprcfltd 
both  a ftranger  and  an  enemy.  ‘This  is  remarked  by  Cicero;  but 
by  him  aferibed  to  the  humanity  of  his  anceftors,  who  foftened  as 
much  as  ppffible  the  denomination  of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by 
the  fame  appellation  which  fignifled  a ftranger.  Be  Off.  lib.  il.  It 
is  however  much  more  probable,  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that 
the  ferocity  of  thofe  people  was  fo  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all 
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ilrangere  as  enemies,  and  call  them  by  the  fume  name.  It  is  net,  be- 
lides,  confiftent  with  the  moil  common  maxims  of  policy  or  of  na- 
ture, that  any  ftate  fhould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a friendly 
eye,  or  preferve  any  fuch  fentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator 
would  aferibe  to  his  anceftors.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  early  Ro- 
mans really  exercifed  piracy,  a.3  we  learn  Irom  their  firft  treaties 
with  Carthage,  preferved  by  Polybius,  lib.  lii.  and  confequently 
like  the  Sallee  and  Algerine  rovers,  were  actually  at  war  with 
moil  nations,  and  a llrangcr  and  an  enemy  were  with  them  aimed 
fynonymous. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  254, 

A Private  foldler  in  the  R(-man  infantry  had  a denarius  a day, 
fom.ewhat  lefs  than  eightpcnce.  The  Roman  emperors  had 
commonly  25  legions  in  pay,  which  allowing  5000  men  to  a legion, 
makes  125,000.  Tacit.  x^Jnn.  hb.  iv.  It  is  true,  there  were  alfo 
auxiliaries  to  the  legions;  but  t’neir  numbers  are  uncertain,  as  well 
as  their  pay.  To  confider  orJy  the  legionaries,  the  pay  of  the  pri- 
vate men  could  not  exceed  i,6co,cco  pounds.  Now  the  parliament 
in  the  laft  war  commonly  allowed  for  the  dwT  2,500,000.  We  have 
therefore  900,000  over  for  the  officers  and  other  expences  of  the  Ro- 
man legions.  There  feem  to  have  been  but  rev/  officers  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  in  com.parifon  of  what  are  employed  in  all  of  our  mo- 
dern troops,  except  fome  Swiss  corps.  And  thefe  officers  had  very 
final]  pay:  A centurion,  for  inilance,  only  double  a common  foldier. 
And  as  the  foldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  lib.  i.)  bought 
their  owm  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage;  this  muft  alfo  diminifti 
confiderably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expenfive  was 
that  mighty  government,  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natural  conclufion  from  the  foregoing 
calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conqueil  of  yEgypt,  feems  to 
have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at  Rome  as  it  is  at  prefent  in 
the  richeil  of  the  Eurcfean  kingdoms. 

NOTE  [Q^]>p*259. 

These  fafls  I give  upon  the  authority  of  Monf.  du  Tot  in  hie 
B.efiedio?is  politiques,  an  author  of  reputation.  Though  I 
muft  confefs,  that  the  rafts  which  he  advances  on  other  occafions, 
are  often  fo  fufpicious,  as  to  make  his  authority  lefs  in  this  matter. 
However,  the  general  obfervation,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  mo- 
ney in  France  does  not  at  firft  proportionably  augment  the  prices, 
is  certainly  juft. 

By  the  by,  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  heft  reafons  which  can  be 
given,  for  a gradual  and  univerfal  cncreafe  of  the  denomination  of 
money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  all  thofe  volumes 
w’hich  have  been  written  on  that  queftion  by  Melon  Du  Tot,  and 
Paris  de  Verney.  Were  all  our  mone^',  for  inftance,  recoined, 
and  a penny’s  w'orth  of  filvcr  taken  from  every  fhilhng,  the  new 
ihilling  would  probably  purqhafe  every  thing  that  could  have  been 
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Lought  by  the  old  ; the  prices  of  every  thing  would  thereby  be  in- 
fenfibly  diminiihed ; a foreign  trade  enlivened ; and  domeftic  in- 
duttry,  by  the  circulation  of  a great  number  of  pounds  and  ihillings, 
would  receive  fome  encreafe  and  encouragement.  In  executing  fuch 
a projefl,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  new  /hillings  pafs  for 
24  halfpence,  in  order  to  preferve  the  illufion,  and  make  it  be  taken 
for  the  fame.  And  as  a recoinage  of  our  filyer  begins  to  be  requi- 
fite,  by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  /hillings  and  lixpences,  it  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King 
William’s  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raifed  to  the  old 
flandard. 

NOTE  [R],p.285. 

IT  muft  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  difcourfe, 
wherever  I fpeak  of  the  level  of  money,  I mean  always  its  pro- 
portional level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  induftry,  and  /Icill,  which 
is  in  the  feveral  hates.  And  I aflert,  that  where  thefe  advantages 
are  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  they  are  in  the  neighbouring 
Hates,  the  money  infallibly  will  alfo  be  double,  triple,  quadruple.  The 
only  circum/lance  that  can  obftrud  the  exadnefs  of  thefe  propor- 
tions, is  the  expence  of  tranfporting  the  commodities  from  one  placd 
to  another ; and  this  expence  is  fometimes  unequal.  Thus  the 
corn,  cattle,  cheefe,  butter,  of  Derbyshire,  cannot  draw  the 
money  of  London,  fo  much  as  the  manufadures  of  London  draw 
the  money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this  objedion  is  only  a feeming' 
one  ; For  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commodities  is  expen/ive,  fo  far 
is  the  communication  between  the  places  obftruded  and  imperftd. 

NOTE  [8j,  p.328. 

I Have  heard  It  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  1 7,000.  Thefe 
make  a figure  at  prefent  on  their  income ; but  in  cafe  of  a public 
bankruptcy,  would,  in  an  inftant,  become  the  lowe/l  as  well  as  the 
moil  wretched  of  the  people.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better  rooted ; and  would  ren- 
der the  contention  very^  unequal,  If  ever  we  come  to  that  extremity. 
One  would  Incline  to  aflign  to  this  event  a very  near  period,  fuch  as 
half  a century,  had  not  our  father’s  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  al- 
ready found  fallacious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  fo  much 
beyond  all  reafonable  expeftation.  When  the  afirologcrs in  France 
xverc  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  7 hefe  fcllonvs, 
fays  he,  miijl  be  right  at  iaji.  We  fnall,  therefore,  be  more  cau- 
tious than  to  a/fign  any  precife  date  ; and  /hall  content  ourfclyea 
w'ith  pointing  out  the  event  in  general. 

NOTE  [T],p.339. 

COLUMELLA  fays,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  that  in  jEgypt  and  Africa, 
the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  even  cuftomary  ; geniini 
■partus  familiares,  ac  pene  fole7:nes  Junt.  If  this  was  true,  there  is 
q phyfical difference  both  in  countries  and  ages:  For  travellers  make 

no 
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no  fuch  remarks  on  thefe  countries  at  prefent.  On  the  contrary* 
we  are  apt  to  fu^ole  the  northern  nations  more  prolific.  As  thofe 
two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  difficult, 
though  not  aitogetlier  ahiurd,  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a man  as  Colu- 
mella might  be  miilaken  with  regard  to  them. 

NOTE  CU].p.345. 

Jp'PIST^.  12  2.  The  inhuman  fports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may 
juftly  be  confidered  too  as  an  effett  of  the  people’s  contempt 
for  haves,  and  was  alfo  a great  caufe  of  the  general  inhumanity  of 
their  princes  and  rulers.  Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  tlie  am- 
pihitheatrical  entertainments  without  horror  ? Or  w'ho  is  furprifed, 
that  the  emperors  ffiould  treat  that  people  in  tlic  fame  way  the 
people  treated  their  inferiors  ? One’s  humanity  is  apt  to  renew  the 
barbarous  wilh  of  Caligula,  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck:  A 
man  could  almoft  be  pleafed  by  a fmgle  blow,  to  put  an  end  to  fuch 
a race  of  monllers.  You  may  thank  God,  fays  the  author  above 
cited  (ep'ift.  7.^,  addreffing  himifelf  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you 
have  a mailer  (to  wit  the  mild  and  merciful  Nero),  W'hois  Incapable 
of  learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  w'as  fpoke  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  : But  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards; 
and,  no  doubt,  was  confiderably  improved  by  the  fight  of  the  bai*- 
barous  objedls,  to  w'hicli  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accuflomed. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  347. 

AS  ferviij  was  the  name  of  tlie  genus,  and  verna  of  the  fpecies, 
without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a itrong  prefumption,  that 
the  latter  w'ere  by  far  the  leaft  numerous.  It  is  an  univerfal  obfer- 
vation  wffiich  we  may  form  upon  language,  that  where  tw'o  related 
parts  of  a whole  bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank, 
or  confideration,  there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented,  w'hich 
aniVer  to  both  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation.  If  they 
bear  no  proportion  to  each  other,  the  term  is  only  invented  for  the 
lefs,  and  marks  its  dillindlion  from  the  whole.  Thus  vian  and 
nuo7naf:,  viajhr  and  fervant-^  father  and  fon,  prince  and  fubject^Jlraji- 
ger  and  citizeny  are  correlative  terms.  But  the  words  fea??zeny  car- 
penteryfmithy  taylory  &c.  have  no  correfpondent  terms,  wiiich  exprefs 
thofe  who  are  no  feamen,  no  carpenters,  G’c.  Languages  differ 
very  miuch  with  regard  to  the  particular  wmrds  ’.vhere  this  dillindion 
obtains;  and  may  tlience  afford  very  flrong  inferences  concerning 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  nations.  The  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  emperors  had  exalted  the  foldiery  fo  high,  that 
they  balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  fiatc : Hence  zniles  and  pa~ 
^anus  became  relative  terms;  a thing,  till  then,  unknown!  to  ancient, 
and  flill  fo  to  modern  languages.  Modern  fuperflition  exalted  the 
clerg}’-  fo  high,  that  they  overbalanced  the  w'hole  date : Hence  clergy 
and  laity  are  terms  oppofed  in  all  modern  languages;  and  in  thefe 
alone.  And  from  the  fame  principles  I infer,  that  if  the  number  of 
slaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries,  had  not 
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r;xlremely  exceeded  thofe  v;hich  were  bred  at  home,  verna  would 
liave  had  a correlative  which  would  have  exprelFed  the  former  fpecies 
of  (laves.  But  thefe,  it  would  feem,  compofed  the  main  body  of 
the  ancient  (laves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a few  exceptions. 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  350. 

temere  ancillse  ejus  rei  caufa  comparantur  ut  pariant.’* 
DigeJ},  lib.  v.  tit.  3.  de  hared,  petit,  lex,  27.  The  hdlow- 
ing  texts  are  tothefame  purpofe,'“Spadonem  morbofumnone(re,neque 
“ vitiofum,  verius  mihi  videtur;  fed  fanum  eife,  ficuti  ilium  qui 
unum  tefticulum  habet,  qui  ctiam  generate  poteft.’^  lib.  ii. 

tit.  I.  de  adilitio  edihioy  lex  6.  $ 2.  “ Sin  autem  quis  ita  fpado  fit, 

“ ut  tani  necelfaria  pars  corporis  penitus  abfit,  morbofus  eft.”  Id, 
lex  7.  Kis  impotence,  it  feems,  was  only  regarded  fo  far  as  his 
health  or  life  might  be  afFecl:ed  by  it.  In  other  refpedls,  he  was  full 
us  valuable.  The  fame  reafoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  female 
(laves.  “ Quaeritur  de  ea  muliere  qux  femper  mortuos  parit,  an 
“ morbofa  fit7  et  ait  Sabinus,  ft  vulvie  vitio  hoc  contingit,  morbo- 
‘‘  fam  effe.”  Id.  lex.  14.  It  had  even  been  doubted,  whether  a 
•woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  vitiated;  and  it  is  determined,  that 
(he  is  found,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  olfspring,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  “ Si 
mulier  prsegnans  venerit,  inter  omnes  convenit  fanam  earn  effe. 
Maximum  enim  ac  praecipuum  munus  foeminarum  accipere  ac  tu- 
“ eri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  fanam  eife;  ft  modo  nihil 
“ extrinfecus  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aliquam  valetudinem  im- 
micteret.  De  fterili  Ctjelius  diftinguerc  Trebatium  dibit,  ut  li 
natura  fterilis  fit,  fana  fit;  (i  vitio  corporis,  contra.”  Id, 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  356. 

TI'IE  pradlice  of  leaving  great  fums  of  money  to  friends,  tho* 
one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in  Greece  as  well  as 
Rome;  as  we  may  gather  from  Lucian.  This  praftice  prevails 
■much  lefs  in  modern  times;  and  Ben  Johnson’s  Volpone  is  there- 
fore almoit  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and  fuits  better 
the  manners  of  thofe  times. 

It  may  juffly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in  Rome 
was  another  difeouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a prablice  prevents 
not  quarrels  from  humour.,  but  rather  encreafes  them;  and  occalions 
alfo  thofe  from  intereji,  which  are  much  more  dangerous  and  de- 
ftiuTive.  See  farther  on  this  head,  Part  1.  Eff'ay  XVIII.  Perhaps 
too  the  iinnaLural  lulls  of  the  ancuents  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration  as  of  fome  moment. 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  359. 

PLIN.  lib.  xvlli.  cap.  3.  The  fame  author,  in  cap.  6.  fays^ 
Verunique  fatentibus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam;  jci7n  vero 
et  provincias.  Sex  donii  femije77i  Aykicm  poJfideha7it,  cu77i  interfecit 
Nero  princeps.  In  this  view  the  barbarous  butchery  committed 
by  the  firft  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  perhaps,  fo  deftrudive  to  the 
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public  as  we  may  imagine.  Thefe  never  ceafed  till  tliey  liad  extin- 
guilbed  all  the  illullrious  families,  which  had  enjoyed  the  plunder  cf 
the  world  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic.  The  new  nobler^ 
who  arofe  in  their  place  were  lefs  fplendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacit« 
Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  55. 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  365. 

WE  fhall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a few  maf- 
facres,  which  paffed  in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years,  during  the 
moll  Alining  age  of  Greece.  There  were  banilhed  from  Svbaris 
500  of  the  noWes  and  their  partizans;  lib.  xii.  p.  ex  edit.  Rho- 
DOMANNi.  Of  Chians,  600  citizens  banilhed;  lib.  xiii.  p.  189. 
At  Ephesus,  340  killed,  looo  banilhed;  lib.  xiii.  p.  223.  Of 
Cyrenian's,  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  roll  banilhed ; lib.  xiv.  p.  263. 
The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banlAied  500;  lib.  xiv.  p.  304.  Ph^- 
3IDAS  the  Spartan  banlAied  300  Baeotians;  lib.  xv.  p.  324. 
Upon  t.'e  fall  of  the  Lacaedemonians,  democracies  were  reftored 
in  many  cities,  and  fevere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the 
Greek  manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there;  for  the  banlAied  nobles 
returning  In  many  places,  butchered  their  adverfarles  at  Phial;e,  in 
Corinth,  in  Megara,  in  Phliasia.  In  this  laft  place  they  killed 
300  of  the  people;  but  thefe  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of 
the  nobles,  and  banilhed  the  reft;  lib.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia 
1400  banilhed,  befides  many  killed.  The  banilhed  retired  to  Sparta 
and  to  Pallantium:  The  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their  coun- 
trymen, and  all  killed;  lib.  xv.  p.  373.  Of  the  banlAied  from  Ar- 
gos and  Thebes,  there  were  509  In  the  Spartan  army;  iJ.  p.  374.. 
Here  is  a detail  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  Agathocles’s  cruelties 
from  the  fame  author.  The  people  before  his  ufurpation  had  ba- 
nilhed  600  nobles;  hb.  xix.  p.  655.  Afterwards  that  tyrant,  in  con- 
currence with  the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  baniAied  6000  ; 
id.  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  people  at  Gela;  id.  p.  741.  By  Aga- 
THOCLEs’s  brother  8000  banilhed  from  Syracuse;  lib.  xx,  p.  757. 
The  Inhabitants  of  AIgesta,  to  the  number  of  40,000  were  killed, 
man,  woman,  and  child;  and  with  tortures,  for  the  fake  of  their 
money;  id.  p.  802.  All  the  r/?latioiis,  to  wit,  father,  brother,  child- 
ren, grandfather,  of  his  Libyan  army,  killed;  id,  p.  803.  He  kil- 
led 7000  exiles  after  capitulation;  id.  p.  816.  It  Is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Agathocles  wras  a man  of  great  fenfe  and  courage,  and  is  not 
to  be  fufpedted  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his 
age. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  366. 

IN  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
enumerates  all  the  fums  he  had  expended.  When  30 

minas:  Upon  a chorus  of  men  20  minas;  8 rninas ; 

avJ^acr<  vo^>iy«v,  jo  minas;  3 minas;  Seven  times  trier- 

arch,  where  he  fpent  6 talents:  Taxes,  once  30  minas,  another 
time  40;  yiJiu.voLcrtupxj^''^  12  minas;  15  minas; 

18  minas;  7 minas; 
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^lo.wfv^,  minas;  30  minas:  In  the  v/hole,  ten  taient» 

38  mines.  An  immenfe  fum  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what 
alone  would  be  efteemed  great  riches,  Oraf.  20.  It  is  true,  he  fays, 
the  law  did  not  oblige  him  abfolutely  to  be  at  fo  much  expence,  not 
nbove  a fourth.  But  without  the  favour  of  the  people,  no  body  was 
fo  much  as  fafe;  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain  it.-  See  farther, 
or  at.  24.  de  pop.Jiatu.  In  another  place,  he  introduces  a fpeaker, 
who  fays  that  he  had  fpent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  Immenfe  one, 
eighty  talents,  for  the  people.  Orat.  25.  de prob.  Evandri.  The 
fxiToiKoi,  or  ftrangers,  find,  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely 
enough  to  the  people’s  fancy,  that  they  have  reafon  to  repent  it. 
Orat.  30.  contra  Phil.  You  may  fee  with  what  care  Demosthe- 
nes difplays  his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  himfelf 
de  corona;  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midas’s  ftinginefs  in  this  parti- 
cular, in  his  accufation  of  that  criminal.  All  this,  by  the  by,  is  a 
mark  of  a very  iniquitous  judicature;  and  yet  the  ATHEN;'y.NS  va- 
lued themfelves  on  having  the  moil  legal  and  regular  adminiilration 
of  any  people  in  Greece. 

■ NOTE  [DD].  p.  367. 

The  authorities  above  cited  are  all  hiltorians,  orators,  and  phi- 
lofophers,  whofe  teftimony  is  unqueftioned.  It  is  dangerous 
to  rely  upon  wTiters  wdio  deal  in  ridicule  and  fatire.  What  will  po- 
flerity,  for  inftance,  infer  from  this  pafl'age  of  Dr  Swift?  “ I told 
him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain)  by  the  natives 
“ called  Langdom  (London)  where  I had  fojourned  fome  time  in 
“ my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  confift,  in  a manner,  wholly  of 
“ difeoverers,  witnefl'es,  informers,  accufers,  profecutors,  evidences,' 
“ fwearers,  together  with  their  feveral  fubfervient  and  fubaltern 
“ inftruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  conduct,  and  pay  of  mini- 
fters  of  Hate  and  their  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are 
“ ufually  the  wmrkmanfhip  of  thofe  perfons,”  &c.  Gulliver’s 
Travels.  Such  a reprefentation  might  fuit  the  government  of  A- 
thens;  not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modern 
times,  for  humanity,  jidlice,  and  liberty  Yet  the  Dodlor’s  fatire, 
though  carried  to  extremes,  as  is  ufual  with  him,  even  beyond  other 
fatirical  -writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an  objedl.  The  Bifiiop  of 
Rochester,  who  was  his  friendj  and  of  the  fame  party,  had  been 
banifhed  a little  before  by  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  juftice,  but 
without  fuch  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  the  ftridl  forms  of 
common  law. 


IN 


ans 


NOTE  [EE],  p.  375*. 

general,  there  is  more  candour  and  fmcerity  in  ancient  hiftori- 
lefs  exaclnefs  and  care,  than  In  the  moderns.  Our  fpe- 


but 


dilative  fadliions,  efpeclally  thofe  of  religion,  throw  fuch  an  Illufion 
over  our  minds,  that  men  leem  to  regard  Impartiality  to  their  adver- 
farles  and  to  heretics,  as  a vice  or  weaknefs:  But  the  commonnefs 
of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged  modern  hiftorlans  to  be 
% more 
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fH-ore  careful  in  avoiding  contradictions  and  Incongruities.  Dio- 
CORUs  Siculus  is  a good  writer;  but  it  is  with  pain  I fee  his  nar- 
ration contradidl,  in  fo  many  particulars,  tlie  two  moil  authentic 
pieces  of  all  Greek  hiilory,  to  wit,  Xenophon’s  expedition,  and 
D EMosTHENEs’s  orations.  Plutarch  and  Appian  feem  fcarce 
ever  to  have  read  Cicero’s  epiilles. 

^ NOTE  [FF],  p.  377. 

PLINY^  lib.  vli.  cap.  25.  lays,  that  Caesar  ufed  to  boall,  that 
there  had  fallen  in  battle  againft  him  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thoufand  men,  befides  thole  who  periflied  in  the  civil 
wars.  It  is  not  probable,  that  the  conqueror  could  ever  pretend  to 
be  fo  exadl  In  his  computation.  But  allowing  the  facl.  It  Is  likely, 
that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons,  whom  he  llaughtercd, 
would  amount  to  near  a half  of  the  number. 

NOTE  [GG^)  p.  380. 

WE  are  to  obferve,  tliat  when  Dionysius FIalycarnass.s;u5 
fays,  that  if  we  regard  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  ex- 
tent of  that  city  will  not  appear  greater  than  that  of  Athens;  he 
mull  mean  the  Acropolis  and  high  towni  only.  No  ancient  author 
ever  fpeaks  of  the  Pyrteum,  Phalerus,  and  Munychia,  as  the 
fame  with  Athens.  Much  lefs  can  It  be  fuppofed,  that  Dionysi- 
us would  confider  the  matter  in  that  light,  after  the  walls  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles  w'ere  dellroyed,  and  Athens  was  entirely  feparated 
from  thefe  other  towns.  This  olDfervation  deftroys  all  Vossius’s 
reafonlngsr,  and  introduces  common  fenfe  Into  thefe  calculations. 

NOTE  [HH],  p.  383. 

DEMOST.  contra  Left.  The  Athenians  brought  yearly 
from  PoNTUs  400,000  medimni  or  buihels  of  corn,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  cullom-houfe  books ; and  this  was  the  greater  part 
of  their  importation  of  corn.  This,  by  the  by,  Is  a llrong  proof  that 
there  Is  forae  great  millake  in  the  foregoing  paffage  of  Athen.eus. 
For  Attica  itfelf  was  fo  barren  of  corn,  that  It  produced  not  e- 
nough  even  to  maintain  the  peafants.  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  6. 
And  400,000  medimni  would  fcarcely  feed  100,000  men  during  a 
twelvemonth.  Lucian,  in  his  navigiu?n Jive  vota,  fays,  that  a lliip, 
which,  by  the  dimenfions  he  gives,  feems  to  have  been  about  the  fize 
of  our  third  rates,  carried  as  much  corn  as  would  maintain  all  Atti- 
ca for  a twelvemonth  : But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that 
time ; and  befides,  it  is  not  fafe  to  trull  to  fuch  loofe  rhetorical  cal- 
culations. 

NOTE  [II],  p.  383. 

DIOD.  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes^ 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  almoll  all  the  inhabitants  were 
prefent.  Whoever  Is  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Greek 
efpecially  of  the  Thebans,  will  never  fufpedl  that  any  of  them  would 
defert  their  country,  when  it  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  peril 
and  dlllrefs.  As  Alexander  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  all  thofi 

who 
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tvho  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  Avord  without  mercy;  and  they  a- 
moiinted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  thefe  v/ere  feme  ftrangers  and 
manumitted  (laves.  The  captives,  confilting  of  old  men,  women, 
children,  and  (laves,  were  fold,  and  they  amounted  to  30,000.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  free  citizens  in  Thebes,  of  both 
fexes  and  all  ages,  were  near  24,000;  the  ftrangers  and  (laves  about 
1 2,000,  Thefe  laft,  we  may  oblei've,  were  fomewhat  fewer  in  pro- 
portion than  at  Athens,  as  is  reafonable  to  imagine  from  this 
circumftance ; that  Athens  was  a town  of  more  trade  to  fupport 
(laves,  and  of  more  entertainment  to  allure  ftrangers.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  remarked,  that  thirty-fix  thoufand  was  the  whole  number  of 
people,  both  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  neighbouring  territor}": 
A very  moderate  number,  it  muft  be  confefied;  and  this  computa- 
tion, being  founded  on  faefs  which  appear  indifputable,  muft  have 
great  weight  in  the  prefent  controverfy.  The  above-mentioned  num- 
ber of  Rhodians  too,  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  idand  who  were 
free,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  386. 

STRABO,  lib.  V.  fays,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  prohibited 
the  raifmg  houfes  higher  than  feventy  fefet.  In  another  pa(fage, 
lib.  xvi.  he  fpeaks  of  the  houfes  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high.  Sec 
alfo  to  the  fame  purpofe  V^itruvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Aristides 
the  fophift,  in  his  oration  f'c  fays,  that  Rome  confided  ot 

cities  on  the  top  of  cities  ; and  that  if  one  were  to  fpread  it  out  and 
unfold  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  furface  of  Italy.  Where  an 
author  indulges  himfelf  in  fuch  extravagant  declamations,  and  gives 
fo  much  into  the  hyperbolical  ftyle,  one  knows  not  how  far  he  muft 
be  reduced.  But  this  rcafoning  feems  natural:  If  Rome  was  built 
in  fo  fcattered  a manner  as  Dionysius  fays,  and  ran  fo  much  Into 
the  country,  there  muft  have  been  very  few  ftreets  where  the  houfes 
were  ralfed  fo  high.  It  is  only  for  want  of  room  that  any  body  builds 
in  that  Inconvenient  manner. 

NOTE  [LL],  p.  386, 

Lib.  ii.  epift.  16.  lib.  v.  epift  6.  It  is  true,  Pliny  there  de- 
feribes  a country-houfe ; But  fince  that  was  the  Idea  which  the 
ancients  formed  of  a magnificent  and  convenient  building,  the  great 
men  would  certainly  build  the  fame  way  in  town.  “ In  laxitatem 
“ rurls  excurrunt,’^  fays  Seneca  of  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  epift. 
114.  Valerius  Maximui,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  fpeaking  of  Cincin- 
NATUs’s  field  of  four  acres,  fays,  “ Angufte  fe  habitare  nunc  putat, 
**  cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati  rura  patuerantd’ 
To  the  fame  purpofe  fee  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.  alfo  lib.  xvili.  cap.  2. 

NOTE  [MM],  p.  387. 

“"JY  /r OENIA  ejus  ( Rom^)  coliegcre  ambitu  imperatorlbus,  cen- 
XVX  forlbufque  Vespasianis,  A.  U.  C.  828.  paff.  xill.  MCC. 
“ complexa  montes  feptem,  Ipfa  dividitur  in  regiones  quatuordecim, 
compita  earuin  265.  Ejufdem  fpatii  menfura.  currente  a milliarlo  in 

capite 

. 
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“ capite  Rom.  Fori  ftatuto,  ad  lingulas  portas,  qu$  fiint  hodie 
“ numero  3 7,  ita  ut  duodecim  portse  Icmel  nmuerentur,  prccterean- 
turque  ex  vetcribus  feptem,  qux  ciTe  deilerunt,  efficit  paffuum  per 
“ directum  30,7 7 5»  extrema  vero  teclorum  cum  caltrls  prxtoriis 
“ ab  eodem  Milliario,  per  vicos  omnium'  viarum,  menfura  collegit 
paulo  amplius  feptuaginta  railiia  palTuum.  Quo  ii  quis  akitU' 
“ dinem  teftorum  addat,  dignam  protefto,  aellimmionem  concipiat, 
lateaturque  nullius  urbis  magnitudinem  in  loto  oibe  potuiffe  ei 
comparari.”  Peis.  Mb.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  bell  manufcripts  of  Plimy  read  the  palTage  as  Mere  cited, 
and  lix  tlie  coinpais  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  tliiiteen  miles.  The 
quekion  is,  What  Pmny  means  by  30,773  paces,  and  how  that 
number  was  formed?  The  manner  in  which  I conceit  it,  is  tins. 
Rome  was  a femicircular  area  of  thirteen  miles  circumference.  I'he 
Forum,  and  confequently  tlie  Milliarium,  we  know,  was  lituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  I'yber,  and  near  the  center  of  the  circle,  or  upon 
the  diameter  of  tlie  femicircular  area.  Tiiough  there  were  tiiirty- 
feven  gates  to  Rome,  yet  only  t\/elve  of  them  had  llraight  kreets, 
leading  from  them  to  the  Milliarium.  Pliny,  therefore,  having 
affigned  the  circumference  of  Rome,  arid  knowing  that  that  alone 
was  not  fufficient  to  give  us  a juil  notion  of  its  furface,  ufes  this 
farther  method.  He  fuppofes  all  the  llreets,  leading  from  the  Mil- 
liarium to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one  llraight  line, 
and  fuppofes  we  run  along  that  line  fo  ris  to  count  Cach  gate  once: 
In  which  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the  whole  line  is  30,775  paces;  or  in 
other  words,  that  each  llreet  or  radius  of  the  femicircular  area  is  upon 
an  average  two  miles  and  a half;  and  the  w^hole  length  of  Rome  is 
live  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  as  much,  befides  tlie  fcattered 
fuburbs. 

Pere  Hardouin  underllands  this  palFage  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  feveral  llreets  of  Rome  into 
one  line,  in  order  to  compofe  30,775  paces!  But  then  he  fuppofes, 
that  llreets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every  gate,  and  that  no  llreet 
exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But  (i-)  a femicircular  area,  whofe 
radius  was  only  800  paces,  could  never  have  a circumference  near 
thirteen  miles,  the  compafs  of  Rome  as  alfigned  by  Pliny.  A radius 
of  twm  miles  and  a half  forms  ver}^  nearly  that. circumference.  (2.) 
There  is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  a city  fo  biiilt  as  to  have  kreets 
running  to  its  center  from  every  gate  in  its  circumference.  Thefc 
kreets  mull  interfere  as  they  approach.  (3.)  This  oimiuikies  too 
much  from  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  be» 
low  even  Bristol  or  Rotterdam. 

The  fenfe  which  Voss  1 us  in  his  Ohfervationes  varix  puts  on  this 
palfage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One  manufeript 
of  uo  authority,  inkead  of  thirt  een  miles,  has  affigned  thirty  miles' 
for  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome.:  And  Vos  si  us  underkands 
this  only  of  the  cuiwilinear  part  of  the  circumference ; fuppoiing,  thal? 
as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter,  there  w’Cre  no  walls  built  on  that 
VoL.  I.  II  K fide. 
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fide.  But  ( I.)  thiij  reading  is  dlowed  to  be  contrary  to  almoft  all 
the  manufcripts.  (2.)  Why  fhould  Pliny,  a concife  writer,  repeat 
the  compal's  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  fucceffive  fentences?  (3.) 
Why  repeat  it  with  fo  fenfible  a variation?  (4..)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Pliny’s  mentioning  twice  the  Milliarium,  if  a line  was 
meafured  that  had  no  dependence  on  the  Milliarium?  (5.)Au- 
relian’s  wall  is  faid  byVopiscus  to  have  been  drawn  laxiore  am- 
litu,  and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  fuburbs  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Tybrr;  yet  its  compafs  was  only  fifty  miles;  and 
even  here  critics  fufpedf  fome  miftake  or  corruption  in  the  text;  fince 
the  walls  which  remain,  and  which  are  fuppoied  to  be  the  fame  with 
Aurelian’s,  exceed  not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  probable,  that 
Rome  would  diminifh  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian.  It  remain- 
ed ftill  the  capital  of  the  fame  empire;  and  none  of  the  civil  wars  in 
that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus  and 
Baleinus,  ever  aft'edlcd  the  city.  Caracalla  is  faid  by  Aure- 
lius Victor  to  have  encreafed  Rome.  (6.)  There  are  no  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  mark  any  fuch  greatnefs  of  Rome.-  Vos- 
sius’s  reply  to  this  objeftlon  feems  abfurd:  That  the  rubblih  would 
fink  fixty  or  feventy  feet  under  ground.  It  appears  from  S parti  am 
[in  vita  Severi)  that  the  five-mile  ftone  in  via  Lavicana  was  out  of 
the  city.  (7.)  Olympiodorus  and  Publius  Victor  fix  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  in  Rome  to  be  betwuxt  forty  and  fifty  thoufand.  (8.) 
The  ver)'-  extravagance  of  the  confequences  drawn  by  this  critic,  as 
well  as  Li  PS  I us,  if  they  be  neceffary,  deftroys  the  foundation  oh 
which  they  are  grounded.  That  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions 
of  (inhabitants ; while  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  only 
five,  according  to  his  computation, 

The  only  objedllon  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have  affixed  above  to 
the  paflTage  of  Pliny,  feems  to  He  in  this.  That  Pliny,  after  men- 
tioning the  thirty-feven  gates  of  Rome,  affigns  only  a reafon  for 
fuppreffing  the  feven  old  ones,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  eighteen 
gates ; the  ftreets  leading  from  which  terminated,  according  to  my 
opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Forum.  But  as  Pliny  was  wri- 
ting to  the  Romans  who  perfedfly  knew  the  difpofitlon  of  the  ftreets, 
it  is  not  ftrange  he  Ihould  take  a circumftance  for  granted  which  was 
fo  familiar  to  every  body.  Perhaps  too,  many  of  thefe  gates  led  to 
wharfs  upon  the  river, 

NOTE  [NN],  p.  389. 

QUintus  Curtius  fays,  its  walls  were  ten  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, when  founded  by  Alexander;  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Stra- 
bo, who  had  travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  as  Diodorus  Sicu 
Lus,  fays  it  was  fcarce  four  miles  long,  and  in  moft  places  about  a 
mile  broad;  lib.  xvil.  Pliny  fays  it  refembled  a Macedonian 
caflbek  ftretching  out  in  the  corners;  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  bulk  of  Alex  andr  i a which  feems  but  moderate,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  fpeaking  of  its  circuit  as  drawn  by  Alexander  (which 
it  never  exceeded,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
xxii.  cap.  16.),  fays  it  extremely  greats  ibid. 
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Ttie  reafon  which  he  affigns  for  Its  furpafling  all  cities  In  the  worM 
(for  he  excepts  not  Rome)  is,  that  It  contained  300,000  free  in- 
habitants. He  alfo  mentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit 
6000  talents,  as  another  circumftance  to  the  fame  purpofe:  No  fuch 
mighty  fum  In  our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the 
different  value  of  money.  What  Strabo  fays  of  the  neighbouring 
country'  means  only,  that  It  was  well  peopled,  Kaxaji.  Might 

not  one  affirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks 
of  the  river  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor  are  one  city?  This  is 
even  more  than  Strabo  fays  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mxrotis, 
and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  It  is  a vulgar  laying  in  Italy, 
that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont;  for  it 
is  all  a town.  Agrippa  in  Josephus  hello  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 6. 

to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  exceffive  greatnefs  of  Alex- 
andria, which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  deferibes  only  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander:  A clear  proof  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Inhabitants  were  lodged  there,  and  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  no  more  than  what  might  be  expelled  about  all  great 
towns,  very  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 

NOTE  [OO],  p.  389. 

He  fays  (In  Nerone,  cap.  30.  ),  that  a portico  or  piazza  of  it 
was  3000  feet  long;  “ tanta  laxitas  ut  portions  triplices  mil- 
“ liarlas  haberet.’’  He  cannot  mean  three  miles.  For  the  whole 
extent  of  the  houfe  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  was  not 
near  fo great.  So  when  Vopisc.  in  Aureliano  mentions  a portico 
in  Sallust’s  gardens,  which  he  calls portlciis  7ntlUarenfiSy  it  muff 
be  underftood  of  a thoufand  feet.  So  alfo  Horace  : 

“ Nulla  decempedis 
“ Metata  prlvatis  opacaifi 

Porticus  exciplebat  ArTon.”  Lib.  II.  ode  15. 

3o  alfo  In  lib.  I.  fatyr.  8. 

“ Mille  pedes  In  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  In  agrum 
“ Hie  dabat.” 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  398. 

IT  appears  from  Cesar’s  account,  that  the  Gauls  had  no  do- 
meftic  flaves  who  formed  a different  order  from  the  Plebes.  The 
whole  common  people  were  indeed  a kind  of  flaves  to  the  nobility, 
as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day:  And  a nobleman  of  Gauu 
had  fometimes  ten  thoufand  dependents  of  this  kind.  Nor  can  we 
doubt,  that  the  armies  were  compofed  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
nobility.  The  fighting  men  amongft  the  Helvetii  were  the  fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants:  A clear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military 
age  bore  arms.  See  Ca;sar  ds  hello  Gall,  lib-  i- 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Cesar’s  Commentaries  can 
be  more  depended  on  than  thofe  of  any  other  ancient  author,  becaufe 
of  the  Greek  tranflatlon  wKch  ftlU  remains,  and  which  checks  the 
Latin  original. 
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NOTE  [Qp].  p.  401.  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  loE  not  their  ruperiority  over 
the  Gae’ls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Ro^ 
MAN  dominion  turned  tlie  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  civil 
life.  See  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  That  author,  in  feveral  places,  repeats 
the  obfervation  concerning  the  improvement  arifing  from  the  Roman 
arts  and  civility:  And  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the  change  was 
new,  and  would  be  more  fenlible.  So  alfo  Pliny  : “ Quis  enim  non, 
“ comnnunicato  orbe  terrarum,  majeflate  Romani  imperii,  profeciffe 
vitam.  putet,  commercio  rerum  ac  focietate  feitae  paeis,  om.niaque 
**  etiam,  quas  occulta  antea  fuerant,  in  promifeuo  ufu  facta.  Lib. 
“ xiv.  proem.  Numdne  deum  electa  (fpeaking  of  Italy)  qune  cce- 
■ lum  ipfum  claries  faceret,  fparfa  congregaret  imperia,  ritufque 
molliret,  & tot  populorum  difcordes,  ferafque  linguas  fermonis 
“ commercio  contraheret  ad  coiloquia,  & humanitatem  homini  da- 
“ ret;  breviterque,  una  ciinctarum  gentium  in  toto  orue  patria 
beret;”  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Nothing  can  be  llronger  to  this  purpofe 
than  tlie  following  paffage  from  T t rtu  l'lian  vvho  lived  about  the  age 
of  Severus.  “ Certc  quidem  ipfe  orb/s  in  promptu  eft,  cultior  de  die 
“ & inftructior  priftino.  Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia  nota,  omnia  ne- 
gotiofa.  Solitudines  famofas  retro  fundi  am.oenilTimi  oblitcraverunt, 
“ fdvas  arv'a  domuenmt,  feraa  pecora  tugaverunt ; arencs  feruntur, 
faxa  panguntur,  paJudes  eliquantur,  tantas  urbes,  quantae  non  cafse 
quondam.  Jam  ncc  infuls  horrent,  nec  fcopuli  tenent;  ubique 
tlomus,  ubique  popuius,  ubique  refpublica,  ubique  vita.  Summum 
teftimoiiium  frequentiae  humanx,  oncrofi  fumus  mundo,  vij;  nobis 
“ elementa  fulheiunt;  et  ncceffitates  ar6tiores,  et  querelx  apud 
“ ommes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non  fuftinet.”  De  anima,  cap.  30. 
The  air  of  rlittoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  paffage, 
diminifhes  fomewhat  from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  deflroy 
it.  The  fame  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  following  paffage  of 
Aristides  tlie  fophift,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian.  “ The 
“ whole v.'orld,”  fays  he,  addreffing Iiimfelf  to  the  Romans,  “feenis 
“ to  keep  one  holiday;  and  mankind,  laying  afide  tlie  fword  which 
they  formerly  wore,  new  betake  themfelves  to  fealting  and  to  joy. 
“ The  cities,  forgetting  their  ancient  animofities,  preferve  only  one 
emulation,  wh'Ji  flrall  embeliifh  itfelf  moflby  every  art  and  orna- 
ment:  'I'heatres  ever)' where  arlfe,  amphitheatres,  porticoes,  aque- 
“ dudts,  temples,  fchools,  academies;  and  one  may  fafely  pronounce 
“ that  the  finking  world  has  been  again  raifed  by  your  aufpicious 
empire.  Nor  have  cities  alone  received  an  encreafe  of  ornament 
and  beauty;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a garden  or  paradife,  is 
“ cultivated  and  adorned:  Infomuch,  that  fuck  of  mankind  as  are 
placed  out  of  the  limits  of  yolir  empire  (who  are  but  few)  feem 
“ to  merit  our  fympathy  and  compalTion.” 

It  Is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the  in- 
habitants of  H^.gypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount  only 
to  three  millions;  yet  Joseph,  de  hello  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  fays, 

that 
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that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  thofe  of  Alexandria,  were  feven 
naillions  and  a hair,  in  tlie  reign  oi  Nero;  and  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
he  drew"  this  account  from  the  books  of  the  Roman  publicans  who 
levied  the  poll-tax.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  praifes  the  fupenor  police 
of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  finances  of  ^Egypt,  above  that  of 
?ts  former  monarchs : And  no  part  of  adminiftratlon  is  more  eflential 
to  the  happincfs  of  a people.  Yet  w’e  read  in  Athen^eus  (lib.  i. 
cap,  25.),  who  flourilhed  during  th^  reign  of  the  Antonines,  that 
^he  t own  M a r e i a , near  Alexandria,  wdilch  was  formerly  a large 
city,  had  dwindled  into  a village.  This  is  not,  properly  fpeakingj 
a contradiclion.  Suidas  (Avgust.)  fays,  that  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  It  con- 
tained only  4,101,017  men  There  is  here  furely  fomc 

great  mlllake  eitdier  in  the  author  or  tranferiber:  But  this  authority, 
feeble  as  It  is,  may  be  fulficient  to  counterbalance  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  with  regard  to 
more  early  times. 

NOTE  [RR],  p.  401. 

Lib.  ii.  cap.  62.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  Polybius, 
being  dependent  on  Rome,  would  naturally  extol  the  Roman 
dominion.  But  in  the place,  Polybius,  though  one  fees  fome- 
times  inftances  of  his  caution,  dd covers  no  fymptoms  of  flatter)'. 
Secondly^  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a fingle  llroke,  by  the  b)-, 
while  he  is  Intent  upon  another  fubjeef;  and  it  is  allowed,  if  there 
be  any  fufpicion  of  an  author’s  infincerity,  that  thefe  oblique  pro- 
pofitions  difeover  his  real  opinion  better  than  his  mpre  formal  and 
direcf  affertiens. 

NOTE  [SS],  p.  403, 

I Mull  confefs,  that  tliat  difeourfe  of  Plutarch  concerning  the 
filence  of  the  oracles,  is  In  general  of  fo  odd  a texture,  and  fo 
unlike  his  other  produefions,  that  one  is  at  a lofs  what  judgment  to 
form  of  It.  It  is  written  in  dialogue ; wEich  is  a method  of  compo- 
fition  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  affefts.  The  perfonages 
he  introduces  advance  very  wild,  abfurd,  and  contradidlory  opinions, 
more  like  the  vifionary  fyflems  or  ravings  of  Plato  than  the  plain 
fenfe  of  Plutarch,  Tliere  runs  alfo  through  the  wdiole  an  air  of 
fuperftitlon  and  credulity,  which  refembles  ver)-  little  the  fpirit  tkat 
appears  in  other  philofophical  compofitions  of  that  author.  For  it  is 
remarkable,  that  though  Plutarch  be  an  hlftorian  as  fuperftitious 
as  Herodotus  or  Livy,  yet  there  Is  fcarcely  in  all  antiquity  a phi- 
lofopher  lefs  fuperftitious,  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian.  I muft 
therefore  confefs,  that  a paftage  of  Plutarch  cited  from  this  dif- 
eourfe, has  much  lefs  authority  with  me  than  if  It  had  been  found  in 
moft  of  his  other  compofitions. 

There  is  only  one  other  difeourfe  of  Plutarch  liable  to  like 
objections,  to  wit,  that  co7Kcrning  thafe  nvhofs  punijloment  is  delayed 
hy  the  Deity.  It  is  alfo  writ  in  dialogue,  contains  like  fuperftitious, 

wild 
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wild  vifions,  and  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  in  rivalfliip  tq 
Plato,  particularly  his  laft  book  De  r?  repub lica. 

And  here  I cannot  but  obferve,  that  Monf.  Fontenelle,  a wri-  . 
ter  eminent  for  candor,  feems  to. have  departed  a little  from  his  ufual 
chara6ler,  when  he  endeavours  to  throw  a ridicule  upon  Plutarch 
on  account  of  paflages  to  be  met  with  in  thjs  dialogue  concerning 
oracles.  The  abfurdities  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  feveral 
perfonages  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  Plutarch,  He  makes  them 
refute  each  other;  and  in  general,  he  feems  to  Intend  the  ridiculing 
of  thofe  very  opinions  which  Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for 
maintaining.  See  HiJIoire  des  oracles. 

NOTE  [TT],  p.  423. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  rcmonftrance  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  legitimate  princes  againll  this  deftination  of  Louis  the 
XIVth,  the  dodlrine  of  the  original  contrad  is  infifted  on,  even  in 
that  abfolute  government.  The  French  nation,  fay  they,  chufing 
Hugh  Capet  and  his  pofterity  to  rule  over  them  and  their  pofterlty, 
where  the  former  line  fails,  there  is  a tacit  right  referved  to  chufe  a 
new  royal  family;  and  this  right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  baftard 
princes  to  the  throne,  without  the  confent  of  the  nation.  But  the 
Comte  de  Boulainvilhers,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  baftard 
princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original  contrail,  efpecially  where 
applied  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  mounted  the  throne,  fays  he,  by  the 
fame  arts  which  have  ever  been  employed  by  all  conquerors  and 
ufurpers.  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognized  by  the  ftates  after  he 
had  put  himfelf  in  ppfleflion:  But  is  this  a choice  or  contraft  ? The 
Comte  de  Bou  LAIN  villi  ERs,  we  may  obferve,  was  a noted  republi- 
can ; but  being  a ma,n  of  learning,  and  very  converfant  in  hiftory, 
he  knew  that  the  people  were  never  almoft  confulted  in  thefe  revolu- 
tions and  new  eftabllftiments,  and  that  time  alone  beftowed  right  and 
authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  firft  founded  on  force  and 
violence.  See  Etat  de  la  France^  Vol.  III. 


End  of  the  First  Volume^ 
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